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DODD, MEAD & CO.S 


NEW & STANDARD BOOKS FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 








TWO SUPERB HOLIDAY BOOKS. 
A GROUP OF ETCHERS. 


With Test Critical and Descriptive. 
By S. G. W. BENJAMIN. 


re 


1 vol., folio, elegantly bound, $15. 


TWENTY ETCHINGS by modern French and Eaglish Artists, including plates by Seymour Hiden, Waistler, Himerton, Palmer, Brunet-Dzbaines, and others. 





II. 


CRADIEH SONGS OF MANY NATIONS. 
Music Edited by REINHOLD HERMAN. 


Beautifully illustrated with colored pictures by WALTER SATTERLEE 
A pictorial art-book of infinite variety. The collection of Cradle Songs offsra represeatative spzcimas from all parts of the world 


In unique binding. With satine portfolio, $4. 


The song with which the squaw of the Indian 


rocks her child to rest; the cradle songs chanted by peasants in the homes of Bretagne, Lingaedoc, and Brabaat; Chinese, Cuban, Norwegian, Spanish, Swedish, French, Latin, 


Greek, and various other Cradle Songs, and gracefally illustrated with colored pictures and fitted to the origiaal masic. 
In its artistic, antiquarian, and philological interest the book cannot fail to recom mend itself to all. 


Translations are given, besides the originals of the foreiga songs. 





* But are there other ¢books of the kinif Surely not onsuchaascale. The publishers’ claim is ivst ; 
they offer, for the first time, what may be ca led ‘ A L brary of Religious Poetry.’”—(Literary World 
n. 


A LIBRARY OF RELIGIOUS POETRY. 


A collection of the best poems of all ages and tongues. With Biographical and Literary 
Notes. Edited by Poiuie Scuarr, D.D., LL D., anthor of ‘* Christ in Song,” etc., and 
ARTOUR GILMAN, M.A., author of ‘A History of Eoglish Literature,” ‘‘ Shakespeare's 
Morals,” etc.; editor of ‘‘ The Poems of Chauver.”” An elegant printed octavo volume of 
1036 pages, with 15 portraits on steel. Cloth, with gilt edges, $5.00 ; half morocco, $7.50; 
full morocco, $10 00. 

* *Containing 1,883 Poems (less than 300 of them hymns), representing 716 authors. With biographical 
= — notes of 1 complet A companion and compiement to all other Libraries of 
‘oetry. 








BELL’S 


SONGS FROM THE DRAMATISTS, 


Selected and edited, with copious notes, by Ropert Bey. Printed on linen paper by 
Francis Hart & Co. Cloth, gilt tops, $1.00. 
*,°A few copies remain of the larger paper edition, limited to 100 copies, on hand-made paper. 


TUNIS ; THE LAND AND THE PEOPLE. 


By ERNST VON HESSE-WARTECC, 
With numerous fine illustrations. 1 vol., 12mo, hanusowely bound, $1.75. 

“ The Chevalier de Hesse W: may be congratulated on having written one of the most entertain- 
ing and spirited works on Tunts have ever been published. It is worth reading from the first to the 
last chapter, and is full of evidence of culture and accurate observation. The style is lively and fresh 
and the facts are correborated by unquestionable proofs.”—{London Morning Post. 


E. P. ROE’S NOVELS. 
NEW EDITIONS. 
A Knight of the Nineteenth Century. 
A Face Illumined. 
Opening a Chestnut Burr. 
A Day of Fate. 


Without a Home. 
Pes othe tale of th fay Pian 300,000 
of these n as ex ; copies. The last volume, “ Wi 
Home,” having been the most successful of them ail. " ae ae 


A New Story by EDWARD CARRETT. 


HER OBJECT IN LIFE. 


By the author of ‘‘ Occupations of a Retired Life,” ‘‘ By Still W 46 
. ete. $1.00. 12mo, cloth. y aters,"’ ‘‘ Family Fortunes, 








Barriers Burned Away. 
What Can She Do? 
From dest to Earnest. 
Near to Nature's Heart. 








With Portrait. 


BIRTHDAY MOTTOES FROM E. P. ROE’S WRITINGS 
Edited by LYMAN ABBOTT. 


With portrait for the first time engraved and 12 illustrations. 32mo, cloth, $1. 


RAWLINSON’S ANCIENT MONARCHIES. 
FIVE MONARCHIES. Chaldea, Assyria, Babylonia, Media, and Persia. 
THE SIXTH MONARCHY. Parthia. 1 vol. 
THE SEVENTH MONARCHY. The Sassanian, or New Persian Empire, 2 vols. 


ANCIENT ECYPT. ® vols. 
*,* Eight vois., 8yo, profusely illustrated, handsomely printed, and bound in cloth, per 


per vol., 8; in half morocco, per vol., $5.50. 
*,*Each work sold separately.3 


FREEMAN'S! HISTORY OF THE NORMAN CONQUEST OF 
ENGLAND. 


a 6vols., vo, with maps‘and illustrations. Popular Edition, unabridged ; eloth, gilt tops, $20. 


WoRKS UPON ART. 
LUBKE’S HISTORY OF ART. 


tEdited by CLARENCE COOK. 


Student's edition. Complete in two vols., small 8vo, with near, y 600 illustrations, handsomely 
printed and bo und in cloth, $7.50; half morocco, $12.50. 

The original edition will be kept in stock as heretofore. 
tops, $14. 


“ An aectoted standard of infermation, astonishingly full, without reaching preportions whieh 
mi ght makes it generally impractteal ; scrupulously exact, and illustrated with a rare wnstinet of eslee- 
tion.”—{N:w York Tribune. 


CROWE AND CAVALCASSELLE’S LIFE OF TITIAN. 


Two vols., 8vo, illustrated, cloth, $7.50; half morocco, $12.50. 


BURKHARDT’S RENAISSANCE IN ITALY. 


Illustrated, 2 vols., cloth, $7.50; half morocco, $12 50. 


PATTISON’S RENAISSANCE OF ART IN FRANCE. 


Lllustrated, 2 vols, cloth, $7.50; half morocco, $12 50 





8 vols. 








Two vols., royal 8yo, cloth, gilt 

















BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


THE MINOR WARS OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 
By ROSSITER JOHNSON and others. 


An Historical Series for Young People. To be issued in 19mo 
volumes, uniform with Abbott’s Pioneers and Patriots of America, 
and Eggieston’s American Indians. 


NOW READY. 


1. The War of 1812. 2, The Old French War, 
In preparation. The War with Mexico, King Philip’s War, and 


others. 
Colonial Days. 
A Story into which is interwoven many Ballads and Stories of the 
Early History of our country. 
Square Svo, 700 pages; nearly 250 illustrations. Cloth, with 
{laminated stamping, $2.50. 





STORIES FROM THE CLASSICS. 
By ALFRED J. CHURCH. 


Professor of Latis in University Col'ege, London. 


Each with 20 illustrations in color, from designs by Flaxman and 
others. Each 1 vol , 12mo, handsomely bound in cloth, per volume, 
$1.50. 


1, Stories from Homer. 2. Stories from Virgil. 
3. Stories from the Greek Tragedians, 


ABBOTT’S PIONEERS AND PATRIOTS 
(QF AMERICA. 


Illustrating the Settlement and Early History of our 
Country. 
By J. 8S. ©. ABBOTT. 
18 vols., illustrated. Each, $1.25. 








DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Publishers. 





EGGLESTON’S FAMOUS AME ' 
INDIANS. waanaien 


By EDWARD and GEORGE CARY EGGLESTON. 
5 vols., illustrated. Each, $1.25. 


A NEW exiscix BOO 


K, 
GRANDMOTHER ELSIE. 
Tue Evsrze Books By Martha Finley. 8 vols., 16mo., cloth, per 
vol., $1.25, 
Isie’s ¥ . 
sisi Helaeys. | Elsie's Giligrenc ss 
sie’s Womannood. |Granamother fis: 


A NEW MILDRED BOOK. 


MILDRED’S MARRIED LIFE. 


MILDRED Serigs. By Martha Finley. 4 vols, 16mo., cloth, per 


=isie Dinsmore. 
sie’s Holidays. 
i 





marmm 





vol, $1.25. 
Mildred Keith. Mildred e 
Mildred at seelands| Milgred.an A. 
* 


«* Considerably over 100 000 volumes of the Elsie and 
Mildred Books have been sold. 


New York. 
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THE AMERICAN AGRICUL TURIST 


The Greatest Agricultural Journal of the World. 


1842 


INCREASED EDITORIAL 


FULL OF NEW LIF! 


FOR OVER FORTY YEARS 
THE LEADING PAPER 
OF ITS KIND. 


FORCE. NEW DRESS ENTIRE, 


NEW ENGRAVINGS, 


MORE VIGOROUS THAN HVER! 


1883 


NEW ARTISTS. 


Our corps’ includes all the leading authorities on Agriculture, Horticulture, Floricultwie, Stc ck Raising, &c., and many leading popular writers. 


Rev. E. P. ROE. the widely knewn anthor and successful grower of SMALL FRUITS, 
MRS. E.H LELAND, author of ‘‘ Farm Homes,” ‘ FaitH ROCHES1ER,” * 
TIS will add largely to its interest a1 d veefulr e+e «very where. 

One interesting feature of the AGRICULTURIST — eo popular 

We have always paid special attention to tLe Boys’ and Girls’ 

Our exposure of Humbugs and Swindlers bas raved our readers burdre de of thousands of dollars. 


” 


THE Doctor,” *7iMCTHY FUNKER. EsQ 


will be a regu’ar contributor, while MARY CLEMMER, the famous gee correspondent 
H, E. ALVORD, SAMUEL PARSONS, an 


Cou. F. D. CUR- 


during the past, will the coming year be continued with increased interest— namely, The Household. 
Depariment, a1 d 1€88 will far exe cd previous years in this respe 
This feature will be continued and extended. 


ct. 


Another prominent feature will be RURAL ARCHITECTURE, HOUSE PLANS AND SPECIFICATIONS, to which especial attention will be devoted the coming year. 
AMONG OUR RECULAR CONTRIBUTORS WILL BE: 


Prest. Jonn Bascom, LL.D., Wis. University. 

Prof. G. C. Ca1rpwe 1, Agr. Dep. Cornell University. 
Sir J. B. Lawes, Rothamsted, England. 

Prest. A. Liautarp, N. Y. Vet. College. 

Prof. W. J. Beat, Michigan Agr. College. 


Prof. C. E. Brsszy, Iowa State Agr. College. 
Prof. C. V. Rirzy, U 8. Entomologist. 

Prest. A. 8. Wxetsu, LL D., Iowa Agr. College. 
Prof. GzorGe TuvurseEr, Botaniat, N. J 

Prtrer Henperson, Gardener, N. J. 


And one hundred other prominent Investigators and Writers. 


Subscription Price, $1.50 per Annum, 


gant 44-page Illustrated Premium List of Hundicds of Usejul and 


The Great AGRIGULTURIST WATCH 


English or Geanon ; 4 copies, $55 7 Ost-J0e. 





given to every Man, Woman and Child, 


POST-PAID, FOR 4 NEW SUBSCRIBERS TO THE PAPER. 
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Youican secure it for yourself 
oras a Holiday Present forany 
one of your friends by sending 
us four Subscriptions to the 
AMERICAN ACRICULT- 
URIST, at $1.50 a year. 

t= Read what the people say 
who have received this valuabie 
Watch. We could, if neces- 
sary, present THOUSANDS 
OF SIMILAR TESTIMONIALS. 
But those given are sufficient. 
You can in ONE DAY’S time 
procure the NEEDED 4 SUB- 
SCRIBERS. If you get the 
names to us before the {Oth of 
December, every one of the 4 
Subscribers will receive, In 
addition to the Picture, the De- 
cember number of the paper 
FREE. 


@F We will engrave your name on the w. tch as above, if you desire, for twenty-five cents additional, 
which is the actual cost to us for engraving-.<y 


The American Agriculturist Watch. 


11.—The Agriculturist Watcb, as now made and specially put to- 
gether for us, is a marvel of simplicity and accuracy, and contains 
more ingenuity than any one thing that has been patented in this or 
any other country for a number of years. 


How Tested and Regulated, 


No watch is sent from the factory which has not been run six days 
in varying positions, and carefully reguiat:d. The test duringthe 
six days is a severe one; all must ccme up to the standard, or be 
sent back to the work-room. The Agriculturist Watch is composed 
of less than one-third the usual number of parts in a watch, which 
are so arranged as to be easily cleaned and repaired. It rune 27 hours 
with one winding, and will wear for years. 


Mechanism of the Watch. 


On winding up the A. A. Watch, the plate turns around, thus coil- 
ing up the epring. There is no possible danger of over-winding or 
breaking the spring in that way, for when the spring is wound up, & 
strong stop motion or ratchet catches in the case itself and holds 
everything firm. You may twist off the stem, but you cannot break 
the spring. Moreover, the epring is very thin and therefore less 
liable to break under rough usage. The interior machinery of the 
watch consists of three wheels and a hair-spring and balance wheel. 
This is the whole story—a epring, a revelving whee! work, balance 
wheel work, and a train of three wheels. Taking every part, screws, 
pinions, wheels, case, spring and fittings, there are only fifty-eight 
parte in all, as against usually 150 to 200 pieces. There is another 
point in connection with this Watch. If all the wheels revolve 
around the center of the case every hour. it is evident that the bear- 
ing of all the wheels, those parts that wear the most, will be con- 
tinually shifting their position. The preseure or weight upon the 
bearings will be continually changed—if there is any wear it will be 
distributed equally. 





The following, among numerous other testimonals, have been re- 
ceived, by the manufacturers who make there watches for us. 
High Testimonials. 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y., May 1, 1882. 
Allow me to take this opportunity of expressing my admiration for 
the excellence of this simple and inexpensive watch. It keeps better 
time than{ a silver watch in cur houre which cost, at a reliable deal- 
er’s, seven times as much. Each of my boys carries one of these 
watches, and with great satisfaction. 
Yours very truly, WituamM B. Dwienr. 
Profeesor of Natural History, Vassar College. > 
OFFICE OF THE STAMFORD ** HERALD,” 
STAMFORD, CONN., Aug. 11, 1882. 
GENTLEMEN—I bave timed them for two weeks with a fine Wal- 
tham, and they are about equa! to it, They are certainly a marvel. 
Respectfully, Gro. BaKER. 
Editor Stamford ‘* Herald.” 
BROOKLYN, N. Y., Oct. 10, 1881, * 
GENTLEMEN—One of your watches was presented to me at the 
beginning of the past season by one of the officers of this road. I 
was rerponsibie for the time used on the road. I started all trains by 
your watch. Mr. Gunther, our President, stated that he never had 
the trains run as regularly as they were the past season. I showed 
him the watch I run them by. I stopped every morning dunng the 
season and compared the watch with the ehronometer at the Long Is- 
land Depot, and found my watch did not vary haif a minute the en- 
tire season, 
Wu. 8S. BLYDENBURGH. 
Depot Master Brooklyn, Bath, & Coney Island R. R, 
Port JEFFERSON. L. I., July 8, 1881. 
Of the watches bought of you 20th June, anxious to know what 
they would do in the. way of timekeepers, I bung up two alongside 
my chronometer, on board my vesse), Schr. ‘‘ James Slater,” on voy- 
age from New York to Para, South America, and found after run- 
ning two days they did not vary % of a minute. 
James L. Tooker. 
Master Schr. ‘‘ James Slater.” 


We will send one of these Watches and a Nickel-Plated Chain, 
with Charm attached, free and post-paid to any one who will send us 
4 eubscriptions at $1.50 each ; OR we will supply it for $4 00, post- 
paid, or express paid. 








Prof. C. C. Gkorexsc Nn, Texas Agr. College. 
Prof. N. 8. TownsuEnD, Obio University. 
Prest. C. L. Incerso11, Colorado Agr. College. 
Prof. J. M. McBrypx, Ternessee University. 


Prof. GrorGk Hussmann, California. 


Sond five-cent stamp jor spocmen «ay. Ele 
Canencrniaé Articddes given jor subscribers Mailed 7 6st-fi ce. 


“IN THE MEADOW” 
A Beautiful Plate Picture, 
Given To Every Subscriber 


TO THE 


American Agriculturist, 


A perfect Plate Copy of the Great Painting by 
Julien Dupre, worth $5,000. 


OPINION OF AN EMINENT ARNIST. 


I was delighted this morning, in passing the window of 
the American Agriculturist, to see offered asa Premium a 
reproduction of a very beautiful Picture, ‘* IN THE 
MEADOW,” by Dupré. This Picture is an Educator 
and I am glad to seethe American Agriculturist the first to 
take hold of it. F. 8. Courca. 

October 27, 1882. 


Julien Dupré, one of the most famousartists of the French 
School, in 1880 received a medal from the French Salon, 
for one of his great works. Again in 1881 he received 
another medal, as a mark of distinction for his rare ability. 
This last and greatest of his productions, “IN THB 
MEADOW,” (Dans laPrairw) reached this country about 
the first of October, and is pronounced by our Ameriean 
Artists one of the grandest, if not the grandest of the re- 
markable pictures produced this year. It has been on 
exhibition in the gallery of paintings adjoining the office of 
the American Agriculturist, where it was daily visited by 
large numbers of people. Our plate copy is large, but not 
too large to be framed. Itis 17}¢ inches long and 12 inches 
wide. Even though it be not framed, it makes a beautiful 
ornament for any room. 

This picture has been reproduced by our artists especially 
for the readers of the American Agrioulturist. There is no 
other rep~oduction iu the United States. As above stated, 
the original painting is offered for sale at 5,000. 


‘SIN THE MEADOW ”’ represents a farm scene of 
great beauty. In the distance are seen the farmer’s dwelling 
and outbuildings nestling quietly in a dense mase of rich 
foliage ; near by are a group of cattle standing or lying down 
in the shade. In the direct foreground is presented perhaps 
the finest engraving of a cow ever executed. The marvelous 
outlining of the animal is alike the wonder and admiration 
of our American artists who call to examine the picture. 
She has broken away from a stake (Pfahl), to which she was 
tied, and is moving off to join the other cattle. The peasant 
woman to whom the cow belongs has caught up the broken 
strands of the rope, and is endeavoring to bring back the 
wayward animal. The outlines of the woman’s tace, the 
whole expression of her countenance, and her attitude, are 
those ofstrength and determination, fully equal to that dis- 
played by the unruly animal in her efforts to release herself 
from the vigorous grasp. Taken all in all, the farm pieture 
is one of surpassing loveliness and beauty. 

This picture is given to every subscriber to the Amer- 
ican Agriculturist for 1888, new or old, whether coming sin- 
gly at $1.50 each, or in clubs. Subscribers in Premium Clubs 
will also be entitled to it. The picture will be delivered at 
this Office free, or if sent by mail, 10c. must be sent to 
pay cost of postage, packing, etc. It is reproduced on 
heavy plate paper, and securely packed in a suitable tube 
for mailing, REMEMBER, this powerful picture will 
be delivered FREE to every subscriber to the Ameriean 
Agriculturist (English or German Edition). It will be sent 
to a subscriber at any Post Office in the United States or 
Canada, on receipt of 10c. for packing, postage, etc. 


Address AMERICAN AGRICULTU RIST, 751 Broadway, New York. 
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THE OUTLOOK. 

The practical wisdom of Mr, Gladstone’s general 
course of administration in Ireland has received a 
new and striking demonstration during the past 
week, A year agoit was impossible to secure the 
conviction of any Irishman for any crime, however 
terrible, if it grew out of or was connected with the 
land troubles, ‘The feeling was so intense, the Land 
League was so strong, and the afliliated leagues 
that wrought out their purposes of intimidation were 
so feared, that citizens dared not inform, witnesses 
dared not testify, and juries dared not convict. Last 
week four prisoners accused of combining to execute 
a scheme of assassination withdrew the plea of not 
guilty, pleaded guilty, and then threw themselves 
on the mercy of the court. They were all sentenced 
to be hung ; but, as there is reason to believe that 
some of them acted under the pressure of terror in- 
spired by fellows worse than themselves, there is a 
possibility that the sentence may be commuted to 
imprisonment or transportation for life. Whether 
the victory won is sufficient to warrant such an act 
of clemency by the government may well be doubted ; 
there are times when the terror excited by secret 
leagues for crime can be successfully counteracted 
only by a government strong enough and wise 
enough to make itself a greater terror to evil-doers. 
But this plea of guilty is an act of surrender, and a 
decisive indication that the power of anarchy and 
terrorism is on the wane in Ireland and that confi- 
dence in the power of the government is increasing. 
There are fears of great distress in Ireland this win- 
ter, especially in the western districts, aud it is 
reported that the Irish-Americans have contributed 
so largely to the Fenian and Land League treasuries 
that there is a sensible diminution of the moneys 
ordinarily received by Irish tenants and laborers 
from more prosperous friends and relatives this side 
the Atlantic. If trus, this is curious ; and illustrates 
the fact that Ireland’s worst enemies are her own un- 
easy, restless, and purposeless agitators, 





Mr. Gladstone’s triumph in the House of Com- 
mons is almost as great as in the administration of 
Ireland and in the victorious conduct of the war in 
Egypt. The new Rules of Procedure bave all been 
adopted, substantially as originally proposed by 
him, No alterations have been made that did not 


receive his consent. Tbese rules are twelve in num- 
ber, and to an American not familiar with English 
methods of procedure they seem somewhat compli- 
cated. They give to the Speaker of the House a 
power which Americans would hesitate to give to the 
Speaker of any American legislative body. But the 
American Speaker is an advocate, while the English 
Speaker is a judge; the American Speaker is elected 
to give his party every advantage he can in the 
transaction of business, the English Speaker is elect- 
ed to act as an impartial arbiter between two con- 
tending parties, Itis therefore safe to confide arbi- 
trary powers, such as reasonably attach to a judicial 
office, to an English Speaker. The main object of 
the new Rules is to prevent obstruction, to bring 
debate within reasonable limits, to enable the ma- 
jority to close debate and insist upon a vote ; in short, 
to give the House less the aspect of a meeting for 
talk and more the character of a body for action. 
When it is remembered how thoroughly the English 
are believers in free speech, far outrunning the 
Americans in their enthusiastic devotion to it, how 
slow they are to depart from ancient traditions, and 
how little faith they have in making any system of 
rules for any purpose whatever—everything grows, 
nothing is made in England—Mr. Gladstone’s success 
in carrying through his New Rules, in spite of a 
united opposition and a very independent and some 

what divided following, must be regarded as a most 
striking evidence of that political skill in Parliament- 
ary administration which is one of the secrets of his 
political success, Skill in administration, a large 
grasp of great principles, and a progressive mind 
combine to make him at once a politician, a states- 
man, and a reformer—a combination rarely seen in 
politics, Continental, English, or American. 


The defeat of Governor St. John in Kansas was a 
strange freak in political life. Among the general 
causes contributing to the result were the influences 
which produced the political revolution all over the 
country; those influences were felt in Kansas— 
loosening party ties, and reducing the aggregate vote 
by about twenty thousand, But the real cause of 
the defeat of Governor St. Johu was a defection in 
his own party. Having had two terms, it was not 
supposed the Governoy would be a candidate for a 
third term, Itis said he himself protested against 
itasunwise. But some of the temperance leaders 
thought that it was essential that he be continued in 
office, When it was announced that he would bea 
candidate for re-election, a vigorous opposition at 
once manifested itself. Most of the political leaders 
and Republican papers in the State either opposed 
or very mildly supported the idea. The opposition 
put forward one of the ablest men in the State, a 
pronounced prohibitionist, who had been active in 
shaping the temperance legislation, and was in favor 
of its rigid enforcement. They protested against a 
third term as without precedent, and as sure to meet 
with opposition ; and they also protested against the 
idea that the temperance law depended on any one 
man for its efliciency. There was a very lively con- 
test for the control of the Republican primaries. 
But when the Nominating Convention met, a de- 
cided majority of the delegates were favorable to St. 
John, and hewas nominated, the minority acquiesc- 
ing in the decision, but protesting against it as un- 
wise. In all this there was not a breath against 
either the character or administration of Governor 
St. John, At the polls everything was afloat, and 
‘scratching ’’ was the order of the day. No one 
suspected the extent to which these influences were 
operating. No one dreamed of anything more than 
a lessening of St. John’s majority. The result was 
a genuine surprise both to ‘‘ victor and vanquished.” 
The temperance leaders who had insisted on St. 
John’s renomination made no canvas on his behalf, 
and evidently rested in the assumption that a 
nomination was equivalent to an election, as it 
always had been in Kansas, 





What effect this defeat will have on temperance it 
is too soon to determine. How far the saloon in- 
fluence contributed to it, and how far it was due to 
personal and political reasons, itis not yet possible 
to ascertain ; but if the Republicans who deserted 
St. John had intended it as a blow to prohibition, it 
seems asifthey would have made more thorough 





work of it and defeated the entire ticket; for all 
the candidates stood on the same platform, and pro- 
fessed to be in hearty sympathy with it. But the 
rest of the ticket is elected‘by nearly 40,000 majority. 
Then the legislature, which has the control of the 
matter rather than the Governor, is more than two- 
thirds Republican, even omitting seven members 
who are classed as ‘‘ Anti-prohibitios Kepublicans.” 
Democrats were elected who are _ prohibitior- 
ists. There are also sixteen Greenbackers ; and the 
Greenbackers in the State are mostly prohibitionists, 
Unless there should be an upheaval in the legislature 
as surprising as that at the polls, the temperance 
legislation of the last two years will not suffer in the 
two years tocome. The result of this election will, 
of course, embarrass somewhat the execution of the 
law. It will encourage those who have defied it, 
and embolden somewhat those who have sustained 
it. But the law itself will no doubt "remain essen- 
tially as itis, and the sentiment in favor of its en- 
forcement is certainly stronger than it was two years 
ago, 


The death of Thurlow Weed removes from Ameri- 
can politics a man who was perhaps as influential in 
the formation and organization of parties in this 
country as any man of the past half centary. He 
rightly characterized himself in his last published 
interview : ‘‘I was a kind of boss myself;”’ but he 
went on to add that he always endeavored to ascer- 
tain and work out the will of his party ; never to 
impose his own will upon it, This was certainly 
true ; it was also certainly true that he never used 
his rare abilities for purely personal and selfish ends. 
He was never an oflice-seeker, and never held office 
except for ashort time as a member of the State 
Assembly. The only personal reward he ever re- 
ceived for his life-long party service—except the 
mere pleasure which the successful exercise of rare 
powers affords—was an appointment to the position 
of State Printer in 1839. ‘Those critics who class 
him with the political fishers, whose only idea of a 
party or a platform is a net to catch votes, misread his 
character, He was a man of deep and earnest convic- 
tions; he began his political career by enlisting with the 
minority in the anti- Masonic campaign, fought the Al- 
bany Regency when he was a youth and it was in the 
height of its power, and was one of the founders of 
the Republican party, casting in his lot with it at its 
birth, But he was a politician, not a reformer, and 
made it his buslness not to inculcate principles to be 
executed in the future, but to organize men to exe- 
cute principles alteady adopted by suflicient numbers 
to justify a hope that they could be incorporated in 
public action, He was not a seed-sower, but a har- 
vester ; what then ? is there not‘need of both? He 
was not personally corrupt; but he was not scrupu- 
lous in his use of means, as the following curious 
incident shows : 

On one occasion it was specially desirable to elect the can- 

didate of the party in Troy, and he planned to have a mock 
prize-fight arranged across the river on election day. The 
affair was advertised all over the city, and thousands of the 
rough class went over to see the contest. The plan included 
the breaking down of the crazy ferryboat, so that when the 
crowd got across the river they could not get back in time to 
vote. The ruse succeeded, and Mr. Weed's candidate was 
elected. 
In short, Mr, Weed fully accepted the popular Amer- 
ican idea that politics is a kind of war and every 
election a campaign; his object was always to rout 
the enemy and win a victory; and this idea almost 
always carries with it the motto, ‘‘ Everything is fair 
in war.”’ The larger idea, that the American people 
becomes on stated occasions a great deliberative 
body, that the election is a great deliberative act, 
and that the end is not a glorious victory or a crush- 
ing defeat, but that comprehensive wisdom which 
nothing but the clash of mind with mind can give— 
this idea he never entertained, But there are few 
who do. That idea lies yet in the future. It is 
entertained only by the prophet, not by the politi- 
cian, 


Warmth of heart, fidelity of friendship, forgive- 
ness of injuries, and generosity in resentments are 
not among the qualities which men usually impute 
to successful politicians, or regard as conditions of 
political success. But they were among the qualities 
pre-eminent in Thurlow Weed, whose influence over 





men was quite as much personal as political, and quite 
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as much due to his generous nature as to his political 
shrewdness. We do not recollect having seen the 
following incident in print; we can vouch for its 
truth : Mr. Edwin Crosswell was the editor of the 
Albany ‘‘Argus,” and the manager of the Democrat- 
ic party; Mr. Weed was the editor of the Albany 
‘Evening Journal,” and the manager of the Whig 
party. They were political foes; the party strife 
was hot; the papers were rivals, and the conflict 
easily degenerated from a purely political strife to a 
bitter personal quarrel. The two men never spoke. 
While the battle was at its hottest, the failure of the 
City Bank bankrupted Mr. Crosswell, and threatened 
seriously to embarrass him, if not absolutely to 
drive him from his position as the controlling spirit 
of the ‘‘ Argus.” Mr. Weed learned the facts, and 
started ont on the evening of the day to Mr. Cross- 
well’s house. He walked back and forth in front of 
the house for nearly half an hour before he could 
make up his mind to execute his impulse ; then he 
rang the bell, went in, and when Mr. Crosswell came 
down to meet him, walked up to him, extending 
both his hands, and saying, ‘‘ Mr. Crosswell, I hear 
that you are in trouble. Let us bury the past. I 
have come to yeu as a friend, to offer to you anything 
I have, or anything Icando, Trust in me; lean on 
me.” And he went out, and in a short time raised 
from among his own and Mr. Crosswell’s friends the 
sum of $20,000, enough to put him on his feet again. 
Such acts of Christian chivalry in political strife are 
rare ; too rate td be left unknown and unhonored. 





An admirable movement has been inaugurated in 


’ Boston, of a kind which might easily be imitated all 


over the country. A ‘‘Citizen’s Law and Order 
League ” has been organized for the purpose, not of 
inventing some new patent device for putting an end 
to intemperance, but of executing the laws already 
on the statute book. Sixty liquor dvalers have al- 
ready been prosecuted, though the league is hardly 
six months old, and forty have been convicted. To 
expend time and labor in making new laws while we 
have not power of public sentiment enough to exe- 
cute the old ones, is something like building a new 
fire engine when there are neither men, horses, nor 
steam to pull any éngine to the fire or work it when 
it gets there. The liquor legislation of this State is 
far from perfect; but there are very few towns 
where the liquor traffic would not be diminished one 
half by executing the laws which already exist ; and 
practical endeavor to execute them would demon- 
strate the respects in which they need amendment. 
Butit is easy to vote for a new law; and it involves 
self-denial and some personal hazard to join with 
others in practical efforts to enforce the existing laws 
against a criminal who is our next-door neighbor. 





The practicability of co-operation on a large scale 
has been demonstrated by success in Great Britain, 
where it is no longer an hypothesis nor even an ex- 
periment, The theory is verysimple. Theco-oper- 
ators supply the capital and form the organization, 
and therefore divide the profits which ordinarily are 
paid to the capitalist. Iu thiscountry, except in the 
Building Associations of Philadelphia, co-operation 
has never been attempted on any considerable scale ; 
because Americans are at once so busy, so prosper- 
ous, and so individual, that every man prefers to 
pay his neighbor’s profit without questioning and 
trust to make it out of an equally unquestioning 
neighbor in due course, rather than give time and 
thought to an organization whose profits are pros- 
pective if not uncertain. The college community 
is an exception. The average American student has 
a limited allowance, unlimited energy, and usually 
suflicient leisure for any outside operations from base- 
baliup. It is therefore not so strange that Harvard 
College has started a co-operative store as that no 
American college has done so before. The basis isa 
very simple one. Each student pays an annual fee 
of two dollars ; these fees meet the current expenses, 
No dividends are declared, but the articles pur- 
chased at wholesale are sold to members at a very 
slight advance on the original cost. In addition to 
the goods kept in stock, arrangements are made by 
which the members can procure wood, coal, clothing, 
and the like, from certain dealers at greatly reduced 
rates. The profit to members is indicated by the 
following illustrative reductions : Stylographic pens, 
discount sixty, per cent.; photographs, discount 
fifty per cent.; books and stationary, discount 
thirty-three per cent.; lawn tennis, discount twenty 
per cent.; pictures and artists’ materials, discount 
fifteen per cent.; hats, shoes, furniture, discount ten 
per cent, The old gymnasium is now used as a 





storeroom ; a commodious salesroom has been hired ; 
the Association numbers seven hundred members; 
and it has the hearty co-operation of the Faculty, 
many of whom have joinedit. Why is not this an 
example for other colleges to follow? It furnishes 
quite as useful a vent for superfluous energies as 
cane rushes and cremations, 





The pressure upon our columns last week crowded 
into a very narrow corner the report of a meeting 
whose character and importance called for a much 
more extended account—the first Baptist ‘‘ Church 
Congress.” Church gatherings, which ought to be 
tce most intensely interesting of all meetings for 
mutual discussion, have been proverbially the dullest, 
partly because they have wasted precious time in 
long debates about the mere mechanism of religion, 
partly because they have been afraid of free thought. 
The Episcopalians were the first to demonstrate the 
possibility of making religion interesting and profit- 
able through the medium of public debate. The 
Episcopal Church Congress, inaugurated by its radi- 
cal spirits, was looked at by conservatives at first 
with suspicion, but has won its way to universal 
acceptance by its brilliant success. The Baptists 
have followed without imitating the example of their 
brethren. The gathering at Brooklyn, week before 
last, called to the platform many of the most repre- 
sentative men of the denomination; the topics dis- 
cussed were all of a practical nature—life topics; the 
interest was sustained from the beginning to the end; 
and the daily papers found in the gathering matter 
for public report, because matter of public interest, 
such as they never find in the mere millinery and 
tailoring of the ordinary ecclesiastical assemblies. 
Skepticism, missionary work, the Christian culture 
of children, the care of the poor, the great charities, 
the race question in America, the taxation of church 
property, and the need of meditation, were the topics 
discussed—topies by no means peculiarly Baptist. 
In many of their local associations the Congrega- 
tionalists are falling into the habit of discussing 
practical religion instead of either abstruse theology 
or ecclesiastical machinery, and there is no reason 
why they should not give this character to their 
National Council if they will. All these are indica- 
tions of a very profitable drift in the religious 
thought and life of the church, away from the nar- 
rowness and selfishness which think only of the 
church to the largeness and the love which think of 
humanity and humanity’s Saviour. 








THANKFUL IN AUL THINGS. 


E count too often only the rosary of our out- 
ward prosperities, and measure our gratitude 
too much by the shining pearls of our successes, as 
we sit in silent review of the year at the Thanksgiv- 
ing service. There is a deeper and a truer thankful- 
ness than this, and Mr. Howells has put it into 
strong verse : 
Lord, for the erring thought 
Not into evil wrought ; 
Lord, for the wicked will 
Betrayed and baflied still; 
For the heart from itself kept, 
Our Thanksgiving accept. 


For ignorant hopes that were 
Broken to our blind prayer ; 

For pain, death, sorrow sent 
Unto our chastisement ; 

For all loss of seeming good 

Quicken our gratitude. 


There is a truer prosperity than that which counts 
its bank notes, its bonds, stocks, and bushels of 
wheat. For health and vigor, for increase of goods, 
for unbroken family circles and for unsundered 
friendships it is our duty to give thanks; but is 
Thanksgiving Day only for those who are prosper- 
ous as the world counts prosperity? Is there to be 
no song of rejoicing, no prayer of gratitude to the 
Infinite Giver from the households that are dark- 
ened and the hearts that are desolate? ‘‘ Though he 
slay me yet will I trust him,” said the noble old man 
out of whose opulent life’a whirlwind of trouble had 
swept every possession, every earthly affection, 
every earthly hope. 

We thank God for the flower, we do not thank him 
enough for the seed; we thank him for the perfect 
fruit, we do not thank him enough for the long, slow 
process by which the fruit ripens; we thank him 
for the summer, with its soft air and its masses of 
fragrant color, we do not thank him for the winter 
with its blasts and its snows. And yet his goodness 
is as great in the cold as in the heat, in the storm as 


in the calm, in the cloud as in thesunshine, We 





are continually asking for courage and fortitude, but 
when the hard and perilous times come which mold 
our feebleness into strength and transform our tim- 
orousness into bravery we do not see that our prayer 
is being answered ; we send up daily petitions for 
patience, but when annoyances and perplexities 
throw their meshes over us and train us into the 
very habit we ask for, we fail to read in them the 
reply of Divine Providence. Our heartfelt longing 
is for the development of the highest and noblest 
things that are in us, but our thanksgiving limits 
itself too often to the comforts and pleasures that 
satisfy our poorest cravings. We are thankful to be 
comfortable when we ought to rejoice that Ged will 
not suffer us to find comfort in any but the highest 
things. 

We need to thank God that he delivers us from 
ourselves ; that he denies our wishes, thwarts our 
plans, defeats our purposes. The true thanksgiving 
service must make room for every son of man, how- 
ever afflicted or sorrowing ; it is nota feast for the 
rich and happy, it has its prayer of gratitude and its 
psalm of praise for the poor and the afilicted. We 
must rejoice not in ourselves but in God ; we must 
count not our own prosperities but the ministries of 
his infinite love. He lives aud we live in him; his 
life sweeps our little lives within the impregnable 
circle of an unchanging and an unfailing love, 
Wealth comes with the morning and at night it has 
taken wings and is gone; pleasure smiles upon us 
and then hides herself ; friends came close to our in- 
nermost souls and then vanish out of sight; hands 
that minister to us grow cold, eyes that shine like 
stars of hope upon us are closed, hearts that beat 
for us are stilled; but God abides, and the mighty 
power of his immortality makes all that we worthily 
love imperishable. 

Faith lays the foundation of an hourly and eternal 
gratitude, and gives the key-note of an everlasting 
song. We are weak, but One is strong, and we lean 
upon him forever ; we are but foraday, but One isfor 
eternity, and we breathe the air of his immortality 
our lives change and are at the mercy of winds and 
storms, but One holds the winds in the hollow of his 
hands, and he is our God, our Friend, our Comforter, 
We cannot tell what a day may bring forth, but the 
future unrolls like a scroll before his gaze; we do 
not know the possibilities of our own natures nor 
what to ask for when we crave a blessing ; he sees 
the seeds of immortal beauty and fruitage that are 
sown in us, he brings the winter that fertilizes and 
protects the soil, the summer that enriches and vi- 
talizes it, the autumn that brings mellow and beauti- 
ful fruit. We see ourselves in the dim light of a 
brief earthly day, God sees us in the radiance of 
eternity ; we ask for that which will make us com- 
fortable for an hour, God gives us that which will 
enrich us forever. We plan for time, God brushes 
aside our poor structure and lays for us, broad and 
deep, immortal foundations, Thank God, then, not 
only for the golden coin which drops from his treas- 
ury into our lives, but also for the inexhaustible 
wealth which bears an image and superscription 
which we have not yet learned to value at its 
worth ; thank him for health, and lands, and friends, 
but thank him above all for that sleepless and 
changeless ministry, whether of joy or sorrow, which 
makes us the heirs of his glory and the children 
of his immortality. 








BOSSES, GOOD AND BAD. 


TE do not want to get rid of “bosses” in 
American politics; we want to exchange 
them. A ‘‘boss” isa master. No great organiza- 
tion ever yet succeeded unless it had at its head one 
or two master minds ; and every successful political 
party is a great organization, An army that is all 
brigadier generals and no privates is not the kind of 
army that ever wins a battle. Leadership is essential 
to success; and there cannot be leadership without 
following. What American party politics needs for 
its purification is more and better bossing, The 
evils are not those of too much mastership, but of a 
mastership that is unrecognized, unofficial, and 
irresponsible, ‘ 

The theory of party organization in America is 
perfect ; the practice is execrable, The theory is 
that the members of the party get together in infor- 
mal meetings, called ‘‘primaries,” and elect delegates 
to represent them in Convention—county, district, 
or State—and that these representative Conven- 
tions determine and declare what are the prin- 
ciples of the party, and who shall be its 
standard-bearers and office-holders, This ig 
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democratic; what could be better? In truth, 
what could be worse? The vast majority of success- 
ful, thrifty Americans are so busy with their private 
concerns, or with public, charitable, or religious 
work, that it is difficult for them to attend, with 
any degree of fidelity, to the political duties in- 
evitably involved in citizenship. The ‘‘ caucus 
system” multiplies those duties by two. The 
average citizen resents that multiplication. He denies 
the right of his party todouble the tax upon his 
time and attention. Exhortations to attend the 
primaries fall upon a deaf ear and are repudiated by 
conscience, He is certain not to go to the primaries ; 
and as they do not represent him he is quite apt not 
even to go tothe polls. The primaries are easily con- 
trolled by office-holders and office-seekers, who have 
no private business to interfere with the devotion of 
all their time and thought to political management. 
These men are wise enough to know that victory 
cannot be won without organization, nor organization 
maintained without leadership. They therefore 
march under orders, but always the orders of an un- 
ofticial and irresponsible commander. He has not been 
chosen by the party but by the machine; he does 
not represent the party, but the machine. He has 
won his place‘not by his commanding abilities, but by 
his cunning artifices. He is rarely an orator and 
never a statesman, but only a master in the art of 
mavipulaton. Hoe ordinarily holds a subordinate 
office or none at all. He is ‘‘boss”’ Hubbell or 
‘‘boss” Kelly. The ’ of whichever party, 
hides his head beh:nd the curtain and pulls the wires, 
while the figures in the Punch and Judy show go 
through their performances to the alternate derision 
and indignation of the onlookers, who have only one 
choice submitted to them; namely, who shall pull 
the wires? Is Short or Coddlin the better man ? 

These evils are not the result of mastership in 
politics, they are the results of unrecognized and 
irresponsible mastership. The trouble is not in 
bosses but in the method by which they are chosen. 
There are masters in England as well as in America. 
Mr. Gladstone is the master of the Liberal party. He 
decides its policy, formulates its principles, enunciates 
its purposes, and calls on his party to execute the 
work which he has laid out for it. Sir Stafford 
Northcote is the master of the Conservative party ; 
and, though his authority is sometimes contested by 
the more belligerent Lord Randolph Churchill, he 
leads, and his party follows. But in England the 
party leader js not chosen by bodies of voters un- 
known to law, and easily manipulated by self-interest 
for its own unworthy ends. He wins his plece by his 
power of oratory, or his grasp of great principles, or 
his executive force, or his practical skill. Heisa 
great manager of meo, like Walpole, or possesses 
arare combination of eloquence of diction with skil] 
of administration, like Pitt, or has the genius of 
comprehending and embodying in legislation the 
average sentiment of the nation, like Palmerston, or 
is a born leader, conducting two generations 
through all the successive steps of a nation’s march 
of progress, like Gladstone, or is fertile in resource, 
skillful in political combination, and shrewdly un- 
scrupulous in methods, like Lord Beaconsfield. But 
whatever his moral qualities, he wins his place by 
the greatness of his political abilities. 

American and English political parties, then, both 
have their ‘‘ bosses,” but in America the ‘‘ boss” is 
unknown, in England he is famous; in America he 
manipulates iu secret, in Eugland he governs publicly; 
in America he is a man of cunning, in England he 
is a man of power; in America he is irresponsible, 
in England he is daily held in a strict account to the 
entire English public ; in America he is a Hubbell, 
a Kelly, or a Tweed ; in England he is a Gladstone, 
a Beaconsfield, or a Palmerston ; and all this because 
in America he is selected in unrecognized conclaves 
by bodies unknown to law or fame, called primaries, 
while in England he is chosen by the unrecorded 
and informal, but actual, suffrages of his whole 
party. 

Why not abolish the despotism of American bosses 
by abolishing the prolific mother of them all, the 
primary? It is unknown to our constitution ; it is 
unrecognized by our laws; it is rarely attended and 
still more rarely controlled by the best, or even the 
better, of our citizens, It has been barren of good and 
prolific in evil. It is always partizan, often a cabal. 
It is the nursing mother of selfishness, greed, low 
ambition, petty intrigue. It is easy of control by 
the unscrupulous, impossible of control by the pure 
and patriotic. Let it die the death. Itehas never 
rendered a public service which entitles it to an 
hour’s reprieve. 


Does any American ask how we shall secure party 


a 








organizations and party nominations if we abolish 
the primary? Experience is ready with her answer. 
We have only to look across the water. In England 


in the House of Commons. Men competent to frame 
the legislation to which the party is committed are 
competent to select the-men to lead the party and to 
execute its will, We have only to look back along 
the course of our own history. Formerly the leaders 
of the American parties were selected by the party 
Representatives in the American Congress. That 
method gave us Washington, the Adamses, Jefferson, 
Madison, Monroe. The other was fitly inaugurated 
by the nomination of Andrew Jackson, and has 
marked its bad career by th: administrations of Polk, 


Pierce, Buchanan, and Andrew Jolinson. It is true 


that the dull uniformity of mediocrity which las | 


characterized the caucus system has been relieved 
by the administrations of Lincoln, Grant, and Gar- 
field; but Lincoln and Garfield were pominated not 
because of the system, but in spite of it. We have 
only to look about us and see what methods in local 
politics have given the first hope of reform. They 
have been those of the Independent movements in 
Brooklyn, New York, and Chicago, Why not a 
National Citizens’ Committee? Why not a confer- 
ence of fifty or a hundred eminent men—lawyers, 
college presidents, ministers, merchants, all classes 
except professional politicians? Why not the enun- 
ciation from them of a platform as simple and 
siuewy as most platforms are verbose and flabby: 
Civil Service reform, reduction of 
simplification of the tariff, uationalization of 
the telegraph, government control of the great 
railroad corporations? Why not the nomination on 
this platform of some man worthy of the unbought 
suffrages of his fellow citizens ? 
pitious, The two great political parties have no- 
thing to appeal to except their traditions, and not 
much in those ; the capital has been well worked and 
is exhausted. 


taxation, 


The times are pro 


The people are clamorous for leader- 
ship. It requires no great machinery to find a leader. 
The subsequent machinery can be organized as the 
exigency requires: 

Napoleon landed on his return from Elba without 
even a body-guard. He needed none. The people 
flocked to his standard the moment it was raised, 
The soldiers marshaled to combat him 1ushed across 
the lines to add to his recruits. And he entered 
Paris with an army, unresisted, because the mar, 
the hour, and the cause, combined to create success, 
It needs only a leader wisely chosen, and a body- 


ruard of men that want no office and would take 
Bo 


none, to insure a march as triumphant as Napoleou’s | 


to Paris; a great uprising of the people equaled 
only by that which responded to Abraham Lincoln's 
call for seventy-five thousand men, 








NO DOUB 


“ ENERAL WOLSELEY conquered Egypt by 
(+ a brilliant midnight dash at the fortifications of 
Tel-el-Kebir, but there are many struggles that can- 
not be ended by a single battle. The German army 
which moved on Paris twelve years ago reached the 
French capital only after a series of desperate con- 
flicts, and as the result of a campaign planned with 
the utmost care, directed by the most consummate 
geveralship, and pushed to a successful close by an 
iron will. There are life struggles that are won like 
Tel-el-Kebir by a brilliant dash, but most careers 
are like the German conquest of France; they reach 
success by virtue of thorough preparation and reso- 
lute persistence. Thereis no doubt that persistence 
is the backbone of a successful life; it keeps the 
purp-se clear, the end distinctly in view from every 
point of the journey; it gives continuity to eftort 
and increases the volume of power by continual ac- 
cumulation. The most gifted men often fail be- 
cause they lack this quality; they make splendid 
efforts and win brilliant battles, but their efforts are 
desultory, their battles isolated from any 
plan, and their victories barren. ‘They are always 
promising a conquest which they never achieve, 
Their careers are like some of the campaigns of 
Charles V. and Francis I.; they are full of well- 
fought battles, but they lead to nothing. The man 
who sets himself to win a high avd worthy success 


general 





; : 
| years of struggle in the completed cable; Mr, Edi- 


son’s long study and experiment, after nuumberless 


| failures, are lighting couutless homes with the celes- 
party leaders are nominated by party representatives 





and holds resolutely to his purpose learns, like Peter | 


the Great, ths lesson of mastery in the hard school of 
defeat. 
exalt his purpose ; obstacles only make it. more res- 
olute, and at last it discloses itself to the world by a 
permanent achievement, Mr. Field’s numberless 


His mishaps aud difficulties only clarify and | 


tial fire which a century ago flashed upon Franklin’s 
adventurous kite. The tremendous power of nature 
is largely persistency ; rocks can be worn away by 


the slow action of tides as surely as by the sudden 
wrenching of the earthquake, And nature works 
with the man who follows her methods ; the persist- 
ent man becomes an increasing power as he moves 
forward through life. Heis asteady current onward, 
and as he sweeps along there is a steady increase of 
volume and momentum, If you wish to achieve a 
lasting result in life, get your purpose clear and then 
adhere to it with inflexible determination ; there are 
no upward roads that are not overshadowed by 
storms and beaten upon by tempests, but at the sum- 


mit there is always sunshine. 


NOTES. 

That New York is rapidly growing in importance as a 
literary center bas been evident for some time past to all 
eareful observers. During the last ten years literary in- 
terests have multiplied in this city, and the attractions 
which draw literary men together have been greatly in- 
creased. The need of some social union among men of 
letters has been felt, and this want has now been met by the 
organization of an Author's Cinb, limited by the terms of its 
It is to be a 
| comparatively small club, to hold fortnightly meetings of a 
| purely social character, and it is hoped that it will serve not 
only as a medium for a delightful social interchange but as 


membership to professional men of letters. 


an effective means of still further developing the literary in- 
terests of the city and the country at large. The repre- 
sentative character of the club is indicated by the names of 
| the gentlemen who are its organizers: H. M. Alden, W. L. 
Alden, Henry M. Baird, John Bigelow, Vincenzo Botta, H. 
H. Boyesep, Noah Brooks, John Burroughs, 8. 8. Conant, 
George William Curtis, Henry Drisler, Edward Eggleston, 
George Cary Eggleston, Sidney Howard Gay, Richard Wat- 
| son Gilder, Edwin L. Godkin, Parke Godwin, John Habber- 
ton, J. kt, G. Hassard, Bronson Howard, Lawrence Hutton, 
Clarence King, Charles de Kay, Charlton T. Lewis, Jones M. 
Libbey, Hamilton W. Mabie, J. Brander Matthews, W. 8. 
Mayo, Herman Meliville, George E. Montgommery, Frede- 
rick Law Olmstead, Raphael Pumpelly, Allen Thorndike 
| Rice, Edmund C. Stedman, Richard Henry Stoddard, Rich- 
ard White, and E. L. Youmans. 





1 Grant 


Two ladies of this city have been turning the desert into 
a garden on Cherry Street. They took two high houses of 
great depth, of the worst possible tenement- house descrip- 
tion, ine] y within their walls the accumulated dirt of 
years cnd packed from cellar to roof with miserable human 
beings who lived in filth, foul air, and general uncleanness. 
| No more discouraging buildings could have been found in the 
city, either on account of their intrinsic badness or their vile 
associations ; the place was a bedlam at night, when it be- 
came the resort of the vilest criminals inthe city. The en- 
ergy, good sense and philanthropy of two women have 
wrought on these premises a 1 


lution so complete that per 
sons who once knew the buildings would hardly know them 
| now. Halls and stairs are kept thoroughly clean: « 
dow has its full complement of glass; the rooms ure in ex- 
cellent repair, and although six hundred people live under 
the roofs there is no drunkenness, fighting, or disorder of any 


kind. A room fittted up asa schocl-room is occupied once 


ich win- 


| or twice a week by the children of the tenants, who are in- 
structed in sewing, the rents are paid promptly, and the 
| fact is again proven that wise philanthropy is also good busi- 
neés policy. 


The ** Tribune ” has rendered an account of its manage- 
ment of the Fresh Air Fund, from which it appears that 
during the present year $21.556 01 was contributed, ard 5,- 


e beuefits from lts disburse- 


599 children received incalenat 
ment, the average cost «f seodiag the children into the 
couutry being $3.55. As arule, the children were exception- 
ally well behaved, and gave pleasure to their entertainers. 
‘The store of happy memories and of general healthfulness 
which they brought back from the country cannot be put in 
figures. It should not be forgotten that those who contribut 

ed money were not the on!y persons who aided in this noble 
effort; the farmers and country people generally who open- 
ed their homes deserve eyaal credit. Their sacrifices were 
really more than those of the contributors. The ‘Tribune ”’ 
has laid the whole community under obligations for the skill, 
good sense, and ene‘yy with which it has discharged this 
public trust. Time and labor have been involved to an ex- 
tent which no one can realize who has not examined into 
the details of the scheme. This is another illustration of 
the opportunities which newspapers possess of forwarding 
the best interests of civilization. 





The American School of Classical Studies at Athens is 
muking excellent progress, and the mere reading of the de- 
scription of its situation in the capital of Greece makes one 
long to renew the study of the Ancients amid surroundings 
which are most congenial, and favorable for such a pursuit. 
Prof. Goodwin, who is now iu Athens in charge of the enter- 
prise, has the cordial co-operation of the authorities and the 
people of the city. He has secured a suitable house on the 
outskirts of the palace gardens, om a site which commands a 
fine view of the city, the Saronic Gulf and Agina. He has 
selected & good working library in Germany and in England, 
aud the school opens with six students in attendance, al! 


crossings and recrossings of the Atlantic end after ' graduates of various American colleges. The number of ap- 
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plications for the next year promises to be large. Nine col- 
€ges are supporting the scheme, aud several others have 
signified their intention to join nevt year. This is one of 
those movements toward a higher education which promise 
the best resu!ts f2r American scholarship. 


A good msny people recall the pernicious habit which 
their grandmothers used to have—for in spite of the eulogies 
of former tims3 our grandmothers d'd have some pernicious 
habits—of reading in bed by the aid of a lighted candle. 
Numerors disastrous fires resulted from this easy-going 
but uneafe methed of culture. It was reserved, however, 
for an Eaglishman to introduce this method into a sleeping- 
car. The English take great delight in pointing out the 
general recklessness of Americans, but no American has yet 
matched the carelessness of the Englishman who insisted 
upon lighting his reading lamp inside of his berth in a Pull- 
man car, and as a result burned up a Scotchman whe 
was smoking a cigar with equal reckleseness in the next 
section, and who was also under the influence of liquor. 
Such an occurrence in this country would afford our English 
friends texts for a half dozen articles on American civiliza- 
tion, But we forbear to draw any lessons. 





If people do not take naturally to loyalty there is very 
little use in trying to develop the seutiment ia them. To 
Americans nothing could be more absurd, for instance, than 
the attempt which is now being made in England to domee- 
ticate the English national anthemin India. A meeting was 
recently held at the Mansion House in London te raise the 
sum of 215,000 for the purpose of translating the anthem 
into all the dialects of India and adapting it to tunes of a 
native character. English and native composers are to be 
employed to rearrange the notation and to transfer the an- 
them bodily from the English into the Indian tongues. This 
is one of the most singular and expensive methods of forcing 
a sentiment of loyalty which a conq tering nation ever tried 
upon a subjected people. 


English writers are beginning to discover that their own 
publishers are quite as much at fault in the matter of using 
literary property without compensation as the Americau 
publishers. It has occurred several times of Jate that writ- 
ers who have written indignant letters to English news- 
papers, setting forth their wrongs in the republication of their 
books on this side the ocean without any recognition of their 
own interests, have discovered that the American publishers 
in sueh cases have already paid considerable tums to the 
English publishers, and that the latter have neglected to di- 
vide the revenue with their authors. These repeated instances 
of bad faith only bring out more strongly the temptations of 
the present pernicious state of affairs, and furnish the most 
couvincing argument for the need of an international copy- 
right. 


The age of barbarism in colleges is fast passing away; the 
students who frequent these institutions are now beginning 
to find that the vu'gar hand of the civil law islaid upon them 
quite as readily as upon any other roysterer. A party of 
Cornell students, desirous of commemorating All-Hallow 
Een, destroyed a bridge belonging to the University in fur- 
therance of their enlightened purpose. Thereupon the trus- 
tees, not having in mind the ancient and inatienable prerog- 
ative of lawlessness which the college student is supposed to 
possess, brought in a bill of $400 damages, which the students 
will be required to pay. 





The echool for young women at Cambridge, which is ir- 
reverently known as the ‘‘ Harvard Annex,’’ has been 
formally incorporated and is now in the position to receive 
endowments. It has already demonstrated its ability to do 
excellent work, and is slowly moving toward a more thor- 
oughly recognized position. 


We learn by a private note fromthe editor of the ‘‘ Congre- 
gationalist” that the misprint in its columns to which we 
alluded last week was discovered and corrected after a few 
copies had been struck off; which goes to show that it 's 
always best to pursue the course which the editor of The 
Christian Union has usually pursued in such cases: suggest 
the error by private note and not by public comment. 


It is certainly a very curious moral standard which 
makes the ‘‘Uatholic Telegraph,’ of Cincinnati, eensitive 
to Archbishop Purcell’s finances and at the same time in- 
duces it to suggest that the ‘‘honor of the church” can be 
saved by a grand lottery, which will yield profit enough to 
pay off the Archbishop's creditors. This will strike most 
people as robbing Peter to pay Paul with a vengeance. 








INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


{Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any subject tc The Christian 
Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a reply e!...<1 
throngh the columns of the paper or by personal letter. The answer 
will be given as promptly as practicable.) 


I would like very much to have you answer me the following ques- 
tion, by letter or in the columns of your paper. Wherein—if in uny- 
thing—are the hereey buntere of to-day better than the Pharisees 
who murdered Christ, or than the Popes and their Cardinals that 
bornt and butcher d ihe Lord’s saints ? H. HLA. 

BaNxGor. 

The sin of the Pharisees was hypocrisy. They pretended 
to a religious earnestness which they did not feel. Any one 
who in our own age persecutes another for holding so-called 
false doctrinés, not because he really thinks it injurious to 
the church of Christ but because he is moved thereto by ec 
clesiastical ambition, or a spirit of envy, or jealousy, or re- 
venge, is a modern Pharisee ; but it would be very uujust, as 
well as uncharitable, to those who hold that the theological 
liaes should be strictly drawn, avd ali who do rot conform 


or the church, to believe that they are actuated by any such 
ignoble motives. On this as on all other points there is room 
for a very large diffsrence of opinion among the earnest and 
honest disciples of Christ. 


Have we reasons for believing that there are degrees of glory and 
happiness in heaven? If 89, please state thsse reasons. Would a 
fully repentant sinner have cause to believe that his happiness in 
heaven would be less than tne happiness of one who had tried hard 
to be a Christian all his life? Isit believed that our amount of 
education will affect our capacity for enjoyment hereafter? L, V. 

The reasons for thinking there are different degrees of 
glory and happiness in heaven are, first, the great differ- 
ences which exist in this life and which are dependent upon 
character, and which, therefore, presumably continue as 
long as variations in character continue; and secordly, some 
intimations in Scripture, the teaching of which, however, 
is not very expiicit on this point. The general teaching of 
Scripture is that happiness depends upon character. How 
far into the infinite development of eternity the variations of 
character and capacity project themselves it is impossible 
for any one to judge. 

I reek youraid. Can you inform me where the stone used in 
making stone filters is obtained? If it is mannfactured, or mined? 
What the expense of it is, and whether it is patented. Why would 
not brick stone two inches thick answer the same purpose ? 
Tonawanpa, N.Y. C.C. R. 
There are two kinds of stone used for stone fi'ters ; one isa 
natural porous stone similar to pumice stone, and the other 
is baked from a kind of clay similar to brick clay, and it fe 
not pateated so far as we are aware. Their are such fil- 
ters in the plumber’s trade in New York, used as an attach- 
ment to faucets for Croton water. Among others, Pitt,.of 
Sixth Avenue near Forty-second Street, hasthem. Brick can 
be used very well for the purpose provided it is not baked at 
too high a temperature,.when it becomes vitrified and the 
pores closed ; that called salmon brick is best, as it is light 
and porous, but it must be made of pure clay, otherwiee its 
pores become too large and let the impurities through. 

1. Does the sacrament of the Lord's Supper take the place of the 
Passover ? 

2 If it doee, why may not, why should no‘, young children of 
Christisn parents be allowed to use it as a means of grace. Has the 
Christian church a right to forbid one sacrament and ure the other? 

A. S. 

The sacrament of the Lord's Supper can hardly be said to 
take the place of the Passover. It takes a much larger 
place. The one was Jewish and the other was Christian; the 
one was temporary and the o‘her is permanent; the one was 
local, the other is universal ; the one belouged to the nation, 
the other belongs to humanity. The question of allowing 
young children to use it must be answered by answering 
another qaestion: whether such use of it would really be a 
means of grace; whether it would elevate the children toa 
spiritual conception of the communion or degrade the com- 
munion to a formal and unmeaning ceremonial. 


Will you please inform me what are the peculiar tenets of Chris- 
tians cal'ed * Plymouth Brethres.’ ? E. W. 

ALi FGHENY, Pa. 

The Plymouth Brethren or'ginated about 1830; their most 
characteristic doctrine is that the church is not a divine 
ecclesiastical organization but the spiritual union of all who 
believe in Jesus Christ; they disown creed:, as a virtual de- 
nia) of the sufficiency of the Scriptures, object to any profes 
cional order of clergyman, and hold that religious meetings 
should be free for the utterances of any brethren who feel 
themselves inspired by the Spirit of God. They also object 
to missionary and other similar organizations.as inconsistent 
with simple faith in God. 


1. Where and at what price can I get the published works of Mr. 
Beecher ? 

2 What is the name and addrese of the Sahhath-school paper in 
which there is a reprint of Mr. Spurgeon’: and Mr. Talmage’s ger- 
mons ? Rev. H. M, H. 

ALLENTON, Wilcox Co,, Ala.) 

October 26, 1882. j 

1. Mr. Beecher’s works, so far as they are still iu the mar- 
ket, are to be had of different publishers ; Appleton publishes 
some, Fords, Howard & Hulbert others. Address them for 
details. 2. Tbe Christian Herald, which is not, however, a 
Sabbath-school paper, publishes Mr. Spurgeon’s and Mr. Tal- 
mage’s sermons. 

Please inform me by mail at your earliest convenience, if there is 
any work published oa the Art of Canvassing or Soliciting in gen- 
eral, or any s'milar work; if so, please give me the names of the 
publisher and anthor, and where I would be likely to buy it, 

J.C. B. 

We know of no work in general circulation, for sale, on 
the ‘‘Art of Canvassing, or Soliciting,” though most sub- 
ecription-book publishers have something of that kind for 
their own use. Bradley, Garretson & Co., of Philadelphia, 
publish a pamphlet of forty-eight pages, which covers the 
ground pretty thoroughly, which they would doubtless send 
to you free of charge should you wish. 


Ilave the Unitarian or Universalist churches ever sent foreign 
missionaries? If eo, where? when? and whom? READER. 

We believe that the Universalist churches of the United 
States have 1ever organized for any foreign missionary 
work; the American Unitarian Association is also a publi- 
eation and home missionary society, and the Unitarians 
have made contributions tothe work amoog the freedmen 
through the African M. E. Church ; but we do not kncw of 
any organiz+d foreign missionary work. 


Will you be kind enongh, in coinma devoted to Inquiring Friends 
to state your opinion of the ‘‘ Schaff-Herzog Encyciopedia,” being 
published by Funk & Wagnalle, New York ? CLERGYMAN. 

The firet volome of this work is now published and will 
soon be reviewed in the literary columne of The Christian 





ov a ce'tain standard should be excluded from the ministry 


Union, to which look for desired information. : 





THE KEYS OF 


GRANADA. 


By Susan COOLIDGE. 


— centuries since they were torn away, 
~~ Those sad-faced Moors from their beloved Spain ; 
In long procession to the wind-swept bay, 
With sobs and muttered curses, fierce with pain, 
They took their woful road and never came again. 


Bebind them lay the homes of their delight, 
The marble court-yards and cool palaces, 

Where fountains flashed and shimmered day and night 
Neath dusk and silver blooms of blossoming trees. 
They closed the echoing doors and bore away the keys. 


Palace and pleasure-garden are forgot ; 
‘The marble walls have crumbled long ago ; 
Their site, their ownership, remembered not, 
And helpless wrath alike and hopeless woe 
Are cooled and comforted by Time’s all-healing flow. 


But still the children of those exiled Moors, 
A sad transplanted stem on alien shore, 
Keep as their trust—and will while time endures— 
The rusty keys which their forefathers bore ; 
The keys of those shut doors which ne’er shall open 
more. 


The doors are dust, but yet the hope lives on ; 
The walls are dust, but memories cannot die ; 
And still each sad-faced father tells his son 
Of the lost homes, the blue Granadian sky, 
The glory and the wrong of those old days gone by. 


Ah, keys invisible of happy deors 
Which long ago our own hands fastened tight ! 
We treasure them as do those hapless Moors, 
Though dust the palaces of cur delight, 


Vacant and bodiless and vanished quite. 


Keys of our dear, dead hopes, we prize them still, 
Wet them with tears, embalm with useless sighs ; 
And at their sight and touch our pulses still 
Waken and throb, and under alien skies 
We taste the airs of home and gaze in long-closed eyes. 








THOUGHTS FOR SILENT HOURS. 


THE TOUCH OF CHRIST. 
By tHe Rev. Jonn K. Aten. 


W E are arrested by the sight of Christ putting 

forth his hand to touch the leper. For obvi- 
ously he need not have touched him in order to cleanse 
him. Ie might have thrown the cure to him from a 
distance; he could have sent it to him, as he did to the 
servant of the centurion, or as le did to the daughter 
by the Syro-Phenician mother. This man, too, was 
‘*foll of leprosy,” and in the notions of the Jews con- 
tact with such meant defilement. Nor can we imagine 
this was the timid, hasty touch of the finger-tips; 
doubtless he laid upon him without reserve those gen- 
tle, healthful, loving bands. 

Now there were reasons and lessons for us in this 
deed of our Lord. One of them might well be that it 
is especially by contact with the world’s evil that it 
can be overcome. Fellowship, sympathy, touch— 
these are necessary. There is no lordly and magnifi- 
cent way of overcoming it by men who keep their 
distance from it. 

Yet it is not such lessons we wish to dwell upon in 
considering this act, but rather find outfrom ithow we 
may not be defiled by contact with the world, but, on 
the other hand, through contact cure it of its defile- 
ment. Does not this story offer a suggestion? Jesus 
toucbed the leper, he was not touched by him. There 
went virtue out of him and healed the man, instead of 
poison’s coming over from the man to infect him. He 
took the initiative, and bore down upon him with his 
full, bealtbful, strong life. Instead of letting the poor, 
diseased creature put out a searred hand to touch him, 
he imparted to him his positive health. All other men 
had come with natures which were in secret sympathy 
with this awful infection, and it attached itself to them 
as a fungus grows upor a dead log. Instead of letting 
the salt tides of the ocean flow up into its mouth, as is 
the case with every other river, the Amazon pours the 
great volume of its waters far out into the sea, and drives 
back its briny waves, so that for many a league out in 
the ocean the sailor can draw up the fresh waters of 
the river. So Jesuscame with the great volume of his 
life and health into the soul of that man, and instead 
of drinking in his virus he imparted himself. 

There is something here which has a real and deep 
bearifig upon our lives; we must go in one of these 
two ways: either we must touch the world or be 





touched by it. We must make it better, or it will 
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make us worse. Our only safety will be in going out 
to do astrong, positive and beneficent work ; to lay our 
hands upon it and heal it. Take instances which 
might be possible any day. Two men go into a drink- 
ing saloon; but how different their way of doing it. 
The one is all ready to be wrought upon. That flash- 
ing crystal is the gleaming eye of the enchanting 
basilisk ; the lights, the atmosphere, the associations, 
speak to appetites which are eager to respond, and 
presently he has caught the infection of the place. 
And his companion goes in a positive way ; there is 
some one to save there, some earnest work to do. In- 
stead of being enticed himself, his presence is a re- 
buke to others; and before his earnestness some sensu- 
al man is for a moment ashamed of his poor, low 
life. The strong man has imparted something, and 
yet has lost nothing ; but comes out stronger, more de- 
termined than when he eniered. Two men go into the 
low, vile haunts of a great city. For some men it 
would be infinitely unsafe. The eye is eager to feed 
itself, every appetite is hungry, and touched by the ter- 
rible infection they go away from that place tainted 
with the leprosy of it. Another goes with a heart 
which cries out for the poor, lost souls which are 
there, seeing nothiug in the alluring sights but the 
misery of them, nothing in the attractions but the in- 
famy of them, and nerved to stronger effert by what 
renders the other man wholly nerveless. It would 
have been perilous indeed for some of the critics of 
Jesus to have gone as freely as he did among the worst 
people. But when he sits by their side in a strange 
companionship, and can say in excuse: ‘‘The Son of 
Man is come to seek and to save that which is lost,” 
when he cries: ‘‘ They that are whole need not a phy- 
sician, but they that are sick,” we do not need to be as- 
sured of his safety. He is touching them, not they 
him. 

Ia one or the other of these ways every man must 
go into his business. He can go to let the life around 
him draw his principles out of him; he can go asa 
greedy and selfish spirit, ready to learn the world’s 
maxims and catch its tone, and so be contaminated by 
it all. Or he can go in an earnest, positive way, 
finding still a use for all his natural courage and skill, 
foresight and nerve ; knowing how to make five talents 
gain five talents more, he shall yet be able to throw 
down a spell upon the men around him; he may strike 
another key. Throwing with force his life into the 
world, infiuences shall go out from him, as the circles 
widen from the pebble flung into the pond. 

This truth will have its application in every depart- 
ment of life. Men must needs go into society. Here 
again it is possible to be at the mercy of the pervading 
spirit; or else to change that spirit into a more health- 
ful one. One can go to get caught in the whirl, to be 
lost in frivolity, have his heart killed in him by the 
prevailing cold, steely worldliness; or else he can 
bring a little earnestness, a little faith, a little love into 
the heart of this society. It is a great and hard work 
this, it is one for which no rules can be given, but so 
Christ moved among men; making them feel that life 
was a deeper, greater, more wonderful thing than they 
had supposed. It is this, too, which will decide the 
career of.a man. From it you can tell what a young 
man is going to make out of his life. Is he just going 
with all his pores open to drink in poison; is he going 
to be played upon by the world; not bad, let us say, 
but without anything positive, or large, or earnest in 
his nature? Then we know all too sadly what his 
future will be. The world will put out its defiling 
hand and touch him. Butif he goes with a thought 
of victory, and full of high aims, he will not only be 
safe himself but will bring salvation. So full that, like 
an overflowing spring, he quences the thirst of others, 
he will not stop to drink at all the muddy pools by the 
roadside. 

This is-what the world needs—the positive force of 
the men of health. To find a man with a calm, steady 
faith when the many are halting in unbelief; when 
they are doubting of immortality to mark one who sees 
it and lives in it; to feel this sound, full heart beating 
up against their own fluttering, feeble hearts; to see 
this calm victor showing that victory is possible 
though they have been beaten—that is the world’s 
need. 

And we, none of us, can give what we do not pos- 
sess. You must be brave if you would arouse the timid 
and discouraged ; you must be glad and sunny if you 
would inspire the depressed; you must be good if you 
would help the bad; you must believe if you would 
reassure the doubting. 

There is in none of us a primary source of these 
things. All that we have of strength and goodness 
must be derived. And as we remember that in the one 
or the other of these two ways we must go through 
the world—either to touch or to be touched—let us re- 
member as well the promises which are made to our 
faith: that Jesus declared that they who believed in 
him should be like an overflowing fountain, from 
which should run the rjvers of living water, and that, 





believing in him, they should perform spiritual mira- 
cles which should surpass those physical ones which 
he wrought while here in the body of his humiliation. 








FEEDING THE HUNGRY. 
THE COFFEE CART IN THE STREETS OF NEW YORK. 
By J. C. Srvarr. 


T was the writer’s privilege on a recent Sunday 

afternoon to be present at a street-preaching ser 
vice held in the square in front of the Roosevelt Street 
Ferry-house. The pulpit was a low square platform 
covered with oil-cloth, and placed on the sidewalk in 
front of an old warehouse on the south side of the 
square. In the street near by stood a four-wheeled 
cart, four feet long by two and one-half wide, con- 
taining a stout basket capable of holding sixty loaves 
of bread, and a ten-galliun coffee-ura painted red and 
capped with copper. Curious stragglers from the 
ferry, loafers from the neighboring saloons, a few 
sailors from the wharves, hungry paupers attracted by 
the contents of the cart, working-men of the thriftier 
sort, and three policemen to keep the peace, made up 
the audience, which numbered, perhaps, 400 persons. 
The preacher was a noticeable man, of about fifty 
years. He was over six feet tall, and broad in propor- 
tion, and weighed about two hundred and ninety 
pounds. He had a large handsome face, a broad high 
forehead, and prominent features. His hair and beard 
—a moustache and Burnsides — were plentifully 
streaked with gray. He had eyes like an eagle’s, and 
a voice like a trumpet. The service was short and 
simple. The preacher read afew passages of Scripture, 
and instead of a long sermon merely congratulated 
his congregation upon its election of Franklin Edson 
to be Mayor of New York, since he was a poor man’s 
friend, and invited all present and their friends to par- 
ticipate of a Thanksgiving dinner, to begin at 2 
o’clock Pp. mM. on November 30, either at one of the 
restaurants in the vicinity or, if the weather should 
permit, in the open square. At the close of his brief 
address he requested those who wished bread and 
coffee to range themselves in a line in front of the 
cart. About a dozen men and one woman responded 
to the call. It was a sad sight. A row of half fed, 
half clothed, half savage men, to whose faces smiles 
were strangers. The bread was first distributed and 
afterwards the coffee. This done, the service was 
ended, the cart and the platform were taken back to 
the ferry-house, and quiet reigned again in the square. 
In pleasant weather the exercises at these out-of-door 
meetings are enlivened by music on a cabinet organ 
and occasionally by singing. 

Dr. John Wilberforce Kennion, the originator and 
conductor of these services, was born in Yorkshire, 
England, in 1830; was graduated at Wesley College 
and at the College of Physicians and Surgeons in 
Ediaburgh, and has served -in the British army and 
navy. He was a physician in the West Indies during 
the terrible cholera scourge of 1850-4, and came to 
New York in May, 1865, to get rid of the drinking 
habit. He was employed on various metropolitan 
dailies, and was for six years on the staff of the Brook- 
lyn ‘‘ Union.” In November, 1875, he was converted 
under the preaching of Mr. Moody, who was then hold. 
ing revival meetings in the Brooklyn Rink. He im- 
mediately gave up rum and began his evangelical work 
in the streets of New York. While seeking to save 
the souls of men he has had a care also to their bodies, 
feeding the hungry, clothing the naked, and providing 
employment for the idle. 

The first coffee cart was placed upon the streets two 
years ago. The Doctor has now five more carts, four 
being kept at the Catherine Street Ferry, and one at 
Public School building No. 14in Brooklyn. During 
his working season, which lasts from April to October, 
he holds services on the Sabbath at the Battery Park 
at 10:30 a.m., at Roosevelt Street Ferry at 2 p.m., and 
at Five Points at 4:30 p.m., and every evening during 
the week at various points ip the city. During the 
winter all the services are discontinued but the one at 
the Roosevelt Street Ferry. Here the distribution of 
bread and coffee is kept up, and when the weather 
will permit regular service is held. Soap is sometimes 
distributed, and during the summer milk is substituted 
for coffee. The Doctor proposes to have the coffee- 
cart out on week-days this winter, and to furnish a 
cup of coffee and half a pound of bread for five cents, 
thinking that such refreshments might be preferred to 
hot gin and spiced whiskey at three cents a drink. 

During the year 1881, 520 gallons of coffee and 400 
bars of soap were given away, and employment was 
found for 550 men. So far this ycar, about 320 men 
have been provided with work. Last Thanksgiving 
about 400 persons were treated to a dinner of turkey, 
chicken, vegetables, pies, bread, and coffee. 

The annual cost of maintaining this work is about 
$1,500, including the support of Dr. Kennion and his 
assistant, Mr. Killip. The average cost per Sunday of 
the distribution of bread and coffee is $2.50, and the 





Thanksgiving dinner is contracted for at the rate of 
$30 a hundred. The money is raised by private sub- 
scription. Dr. Kennion himself is an Episcopalian, 
but his labors are independent of any church or other 
organization. 

It is hard to estimate the value of this work. Much 
of the seed, no doubt, falls upon stony ground or 
amoung tares. Some of it takes root and brings forth 
fruit. The opinion of those in a position to judge 
varies toto cwlo. Some pronounce the system non- 
sense ; others are convinced of its merit. It is heartily 
commended by men like Bishop Potter, and the gener- 
ous support it meets is proof that its friends are many. 
It at least has the virtue, which some more hybrid 
methods have not, of asserting at the outset that the 
road to a hungry man’s heart is through his stomach, 
and that human charity is the best interpretation of 
the divine love. 








A UNIQUE UNIVERSITY. 
[EDITORIAL OORRESPONDENCE. ] 


ig EAUTIFUL for situation” might fitly be the 

motto for the campus of Cornell University. 
It is stiuated on a high bluff, overlooking the village 
of Ithaca, whose lights at night twinkle from the valley 
below as though they were the reflection in the adjacent 
lake of heaven’s stars. The rounded hill opposite was, 
when I saw it, just putting off the golden glory of its 
autumnal dress. The lake stretched away into the 
distance, its western shore hid from view partly by 
intervening hills, partly by autumn leaves. The 
buildings are substantial structures of stone and brick ; 
the professors’ houses, each with an artistic individual. 
ity of its own, serve as an architectural fringe upon the 
hem of its garments. The only blot uponthe scene is 
the presence of two wooden structures set down, it is 
to be hoped but temporarily, in the center. All that is 
needed to make it the perfect college campus are some 
great forest trees to shelter from the northwest wind 
and the midsummer sun. But one cannot have every- 
thing, even though one bea university with an endow- 
ment of six million dollars. 

Cornell University is a unique institution. It is a 
fourfold experiment i education ; labors, as all experi- 
ments do, at disadvantage; has prejudices to overcome ; 
lessons to learn by experience ; blunders to make and 
correct. It is a pioneer, and to it belong the glory 
and the sufferings of a pioneer life. In financial equip- 
ment the second or third collegiate institution in the 
United States, it has as yet less than 400 students. 
But if it does not rival Harvard, Yale, or Princeton in 
the largeness of its life and the amplitude of its annua 
harvest of scholars, it is as yet only in its fourteenth 
year—a mere boy among colleges—and it is certain 
that neither Harvard, Yale, nor Princeton rivaled Cor- 
nell at Cornell’s age. Comparisons are odious; and I 
will not institute them, save in so far as may be neces- 
sary to do justice to a University which has suffered 
some injustice from comparisons which ought not to 
be made between institutions so dissimilar in origin, 
history, and desigu. In the conception of the founders 
of Cornell University it was to be an industrial, non- 
sectarian, co-educational university, in which every 
student should have a chance to pay his expenses by 
his handiwork. This last feature was apparently a 
favorite one in the mind of Ezra Cornell. He planned 
a shoe factory, a chair factory, « printing press, and a 
farm; andin these he meant that students should be 
able to earn not only their tuition but their board and 
clothing as well. They were to be taught to make 
shoes and chairs, to print books and to farm, and the 
fruit of their labor was to pay for their tuition. Ex- 
perience has demonstrated the unfeasibility of this 
scheme. The chair factory and shoe factory have no 
existence. The printing press and farm are there, but 
the boys’ work is fitful and uncertain. The universal 
testimeny of all the college authorities with whom I 
talked was to the effect that the university could better 
afford to hire the work done and pay the profits to the 
student than to hire them to doit. Apprentice labor 
cannot compete with skilled labor in the market. The 
student cannot make money out of educational work. 
He can stop his studies to make money, but tbat he 
can do anywhere. The other experiments indicated 
by the words industrial, non-sectarian, co-educational, 
are in full operation, and, although in some sense still 
experiments, they seemed to me to give every promise 
of admirable final results. 

In 1862, in the midst of the civil war, Senater Mor- 
rill, of Veriuont, introduced into Congress his bill for 
the estabiishment of what are commonly called “‘ agri- 
cultural colleges.” This bill provided for a national 
grant of land to theseveral States for the establishment 
of at least one college in each State, ‘‘ where the lead- 
ing object shali be, without excluding scientific and 
classical studies, and including military tactics, to 
teach such branches as are related to agriculture and 
the mechanic arts.” For some reason, Ido not know 
why, the clause which I have italicized has been 
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quietly ignored in most of the States, and the appropri- 
ation has gone to found agricultural colleges; and as 
the demand for agricultural education is very small 
and the supply is very considerable, an inevitable re- 
sult has been that not more than three or four of the so- 
called agricultural colleges have ever really come to any- 
thing. The appropriation under this bill to the State 
of New York was 990,000 acres of land. What should 
be done with this magnificent endowment was a prob- 
lem. Every college in the State came up to the State 
Legislature for a share; and it would probably have 
been parceled out among at least half a score of them 
had not this policy of partition been sturdily resisted 
by one man, Andrew D. White, of Syracuse, at that 
time a member of the Legislature and chairman of the 
Educational Committee. Mr. Ezra Cornell was a co- 
Legislator, and as the battle waged hot he became in- 
terested in Mr. White’s scheme for a great industrial 
University, ‘‘without excluding other scientific and 
classical studies, and including military tactics,” and 
finally offered to give half a million of dollars to estab- 
lish a university if the State would keep the proceeds 
of the land grant together and put the two funds into 
one institution. In spite of the outcry against this 
scheme, loud, and long; and wide extended, it was 
fiually adopted by the Legislature, and a charter was 
granted to Cornell University in accordance with the 
plan of Mr. White and the conditions embodied in the 
proposed gift of Mr. Cornell. The outcry was not 
diminished when Mr. Cornell bought the land scrip of 
the State at market price, which was low, and pro- 
ceeded to locate the government lands; and in spite 
of his expressed determination to devote the entire 
proceeds of their sale to the University, he was assailed 
by local organs which were pressing the claims of 
special colleges, or special localities, with such choice 
epithets as ‘“‘land thief,” ‘‘land grabber,” ‘‘Congres- 
sional jobber,” and the like, selected from the dic- 
tionary of Billingsgate which appears to be the con- 
stant desk companion of a certain class of American 
editors. The result of his ‘‘land grabbing,” however, 
followed by a wise policy on the part of his successor, 
and especially the present chairman of the Board of 
Trustees, Mr. Henry W. Sage, has been to give to 
Cornell University an endowment of between five and 
six million dollars, with a reasonable prospect, if not 
an absolute certainty, of still further increase. Other 
donors have come in to insure the success of this new 
University, preseeminent among whom may be named 
Mr. McGraw, who erected two of the college buildings, 
and Mr. Sage, who has put up Sage College, a dormitory 
for young women students, and the beautiful chapel, 
from whose spire an electric light fitly and symbol- 
ically sheds a soft radiance over the whole campus 
every night. 

The University thus founded was made by the law 
of its organization a non-sectarian institution. The 
charter provides that ‘‘ at no time shall a majority of 
the board of trustees be of any one religious sect or 
of no religious sect.” Whether the object of this pro- 
vision was to make an institution non-sectarian or one 
absolutely secular I am not quite sure; perhaps the 
founders themselves were not quite sure; perhaps 
they were not even fully agreed. If the latter was 
the plan it has not been crrried out. Religion is not 
determined by majorities; one man of strong religious 
or irreligious convictions can often do more to give 
tone to an institution like Cornell than a dozen men 
of unaggressive faith or none at all. This fact Cornell 
University has demonstrated. It would be unseemly 
to reawaken an old controversy, but it would be im- 
possible to give fairly even a sketch of the history of 
Cornell University without recognizing this fact. Dur- 
ing the absence of President White in Europe his 
chair was occupied by an acting Vice-President whose 
no-religious convictions were very pronounced, and, 
in spite of the carefully-guarded provisions of the 
charter, gave to the University a reputation of positive 
irreligion from which it is only just now recovering. 
The decadence in the number of students was a very 
positive testimony to the fact that the vast majority 
ef American parents of all religious sects, and of no 
religious sect, desire their boys and girls to be under 
very decided religious influence in their college life. 
The defect of Cornell University in the past in this 
respect I am inclined to think was exaggerated by a 
public who, naturally enough, but erroneously, sup- 
posed that its general spirit was reflected by its acting 
President. However this may be, certainly the Uni- 
versity now recognizes that there is need of religious 
life in the community as well as in the individual; it 
has established, in imitation of the English methods, 
a course of University sermons preached by suc- 
cessive preachers of different denominations, 
invited for the purpose from different parts of 
the country. Attendance is purely voluntary. The 
majority of the students live, not in dormitories con- 
nected with the University, but in the village, and the 
religiously disposed among them very largely attend 





the village churches. But I preached on the Sabbath 
to a chapel fairly well filled in the morning and 
crowded in the afternoon, and my own casual estimate 
was confirmed by the more careful census of a friend, 
who calculated that certainly not less and probably 
somewhat more than half the whole student force of 
the University, including all departments, was present 
at the afternoon service. It is true that morning 
prayers have been discontinued. But it is also true 
that to require attendance would be to compel students 
to climb a hill, from quarter to half a mile long, for no 
other purpose than formal devotions in chapel; a re- 
quirement which, in the case of the average student, 
would be more apt t> induce profanity than praying. 
The conditions of life at Cornell are peculiar, and the 
abandoning of morning prayers is due to the same 
conditions which have necessitated the absence of all 
chapel exercises at the Scottish Universities of Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow. After the afternoon service I at- 
tended a voluntary prayer-meeting of the University 
Young Men’s Christian Association. It was well at- 
tended, and the exercises indicated at least as much 
genuineness of spiritual life as one would ordinarily 
fiod ia similar meetings in other Christian communities 
in times of no special spiritual awakening. 

The feature of Cornell University which most at- 
tracts the attention of the casual visitor is the promi- 
nence given to industrial education. There is a regu- 
lar classical course, but I believe a considerable ma- 
jority of the students are on the scientific and practi- 
cal side of the University. There is a department of 
agriculture, with a farm of 120 acres, and a professor of 
practical agriculture, who iustructs his students in 
every agricultural operation, with practical work by 
way of illustration, from corn-husking up ; and regular 
courses of instruction in agricultural chemistry, bota- 
ny, and the veterinary art. We have not yet, how- 
ever, reached a point in this country at which scien- 
tific farming pays, and as a consequence the number of 
students in practical agriculture is small, and not 
likely, so far as I could learn, to increase. There isa 
department of Civil E.gineering, one of Mining En- 
gineering, avd one of Mechanic Arts. This latter in- 
terested me greatly. It does not differ perhaps materi- 
ally from from the course in any well-equipped Poly- 
technic school except in this; that the mechanical 
students are members of the same community with 
students of the classics and the abstruse scieaces, join 
with them in the same games, belong to the same 
Greek letter societies, and interchange life thoughts 
with them in the whole social play of the college life. 
This cannot but broaden both classes of students, and 
prevent at once that contempt for mechanics so com- 
mon in mere students of letters, and that narrowness 
of sympathy too often characteristic of the mere skilled 
mechanic. If in agriculture the supply is greater than 
the demand, in the various branches of engineering 
and the mechanic arts the demand is greater than the 
supply. The great corporations send annually to Cor- 
nell University for engineers and master workmen, and 
there are always applications on file waiting to be 
filled as soon as there are graduates ready to fill them. 
This fact I put for what it is worth—and it seems to 
me worth a great deal—before the hundred and one 
young men who are studying law because it is genteel, 
and they do not know what else to study. For fifty 
years to come this country will want educated men to 
lay out railroads, construct buildings, open mines, 
assay minerals, and generally guide the nation into 
new paths in the development of its vast resources. 
It has lawyers, and doctors, and perhaps ministers, to 
spare; but it needs both brawn and brain in its fields 
and its workshops. I should like to see a mining 
laboratory, with its pulverizers and crushers and amal- 
gamaters, at Cornell; 1 shouldlike to see the-dye house 
and looms I saw at the industrial college at Leeds, 
England, last winter; I should like to see Cornell, 
with its magnificent endowment, equipped to prepare 
men—and women too—for every honorable industry. 
Why not? 

And that leads me to say a word—and I have left 
myself space only for a word—of its latest experiment, 
co-education. It certainly is still an experiment. Of 
its three hundred and eighty-four students only about 
sixty are women. Sage College, erected for their especial 
benefit, and an admirable building for its purpose, could 
accommodate one hundred and fifty or two hundred; 
and it has less than thirty. This proves nothing against 
co-education ; but it indicates that Cornell has not yet 
solved the problem. The reason, it seems to me, is 
not far to seek. The object of Cornell University, en- 
tertained by its founder, incorporated in its charter, 
and wrought into its life, isto fit men and women for 
every avocation in life. In order to overcome the 
opinions—if you will, the prejudices—of mankind 
against co-education, Cornell University must offer ez- 
ceptional advantages to young women; and candor 
compels me to say that it does not. It fits them for 
teaching, but so do the normal schools; as cheaply, 





and perhaps as well. It gives them literary and scien- 
tific courses ; so do half-a-dozen female colleges nearly 
as well equipped for thorough work in the higher 
branches, and better equipped for education in art and 
music. Boys are going to Cornell in increasing num- 
befs because Cornell disregards the conventional idea 
that there is nothing worthy to be called education 
which does not drill in Greek, Latin, and mathematics, 
and substitutes the broader idea that all knowledge is 
of worth; and, for at least many Americans, that 
knowledge is of the most worth which gives the best 
pecuniary returns in the competitions of life. If Cor- 
neil would adopt the Cornell idea in its course fer 
women it would speedily find women flocking to its 
doors. The great majority of girls that seek an ed- 
ucation are, it is true, educating themselves to be 
wives and mothers. This is as it should be. But Ameri- 
can girls are more and more coming to the sound con- 
clusion that the best way to get a husband, and to keep 
a husband, is to be independent of a husband; to be 
able to earn a living for one’s self and, if need be, for 
one’s children, without a husband’s help. Why should 
not Cornell recognize this fact; and to its departments 
of mechanic arts and engineering for men add such 
departments as telegraphy, shorthand, photography, 
photographic coloring, and the like, for women? We 
are just on the eve of a new industrial development 
for women. No woman’s college has yet fully 
waked up to that fact. it would be congruous with 
Cornell’s history, with its character, with its organiza- 
tion and structure, and with its generally practical 
spirit, if it were the first to teach women how to enter 
upon this new life of industrial independence which 
modern civilization is opening to them. L. A. 


HANKSGIVING Day! What visions of turkey, 

cranberries, mince and pumpkin pies, the com- 
bined fragrance of the numerous gond things which 
crowd the table, the mecting of friends, the joyful 
greetings, the happy faces, and the knowledge of the 
great love to which we owe our blessings are called 
up by the words. To thousands of people in New 
York this day would be one of many monotonous 
days, marked only by the struggle for the bare neces- 
sities of life, if it were not for the noble benevo- 
lent avd charitable societies which make it a red- 
letter day in the calendar of the unnumbered poor. 
The Thanksgiving Day of 1882 will not be the least 
memorable of days to these people. 

The Little Wanderers’ Home, 40 New Bowery, was 
organized in 1861, and each year since has given a 
Thanksgiving dinner. This year it will dine 1,500 
people. At ten o’clock the little ones will have their 
dinner, which will pe followed by short exercises in 
the chapel ; at three o’clock the intermediate depart- 
ments will take their places at the tables ; at five o’clock 
the young men and women will follow ; at seven o’clock 
the fathers and mothers will have their turn. All con- 
nected with the Home, {rom baby to grandfather and 
grandmother, will be made as happy as turkey and 
pie, with a kind welcome, can make them, After 
the inmates are provided, the outside poor are cared 
for. 

The Five Points Iouse of Industry, 155 Worth Street, 
provides all the year round for over 300 children from 
two to fifteen years old, besides caring for hundreds of 
children whose condition is such that they cannot be 
received in the public schools, by giving them instruc- 
tion and shelter for the day. These are washed and 
clothed at the House, and their happy faces testify to 
the contented spirit within. Thanksgiving Day will 
be celebrated at this institution by a special Thanks- 
giving service prepared by the Superintendent, in 
which the smallest children willtake part. It will be 
& responsive service, and the children will bring and 
arrange on the platform the fruits, grains, and flowers 
of the year. A calisthenic exercise will follow, in 
which children from five to eight years old will take 
part. 

Looking at these bright faces the thought came, 
What will they have to be thankful for hereafter? and 
as if in answer to the thought a little girl arose, and in 
a clear, glad voice recited : 


** T am only a little sparrow, 
A bird of low degree ; 
My life is of little value, 
But the dear Lord cares for me, 
‘ . . . 7 . . + 
“*T am only a little sparrow, 
A bird of low degree ; 
But I know the Father loves me ; 
Have you less faith than me ?” 


Last year at the House of Industry 1,400 dinners 
were served ; and it is probable as many, if not more, 
will be given this year. 

The Home for the Friendless, at No. 20 East Thirtieth 
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Street, is under the care of the Female Guardian 8 :- 
ciety. This society has also under its care twelve in- 
dustrial schools, located in different parts of the city 
where they can do the most effective work. Of these 
schools No.’s 5, 6, 8, 9, and 11 have their Thanksgiving 
dinners furnished by different churches. The remain- 
der of the schools, together with the Home School, 
numbering 5,500, will be provided for by the society, 
and their dinners will be sent to children who cannot 
attend. 

The different charges of the Children’s Aid Society— 
the Lodging Houses, of which there are twenty, and the 
Newsboys’ Home-—will each furnish dinners for from 
100 to 350 boys. These dinners are provided by differ- 
ent gentlemen who return thanks in this practical 
way. In addition to the dinner the boys are furnished 
with amusement for the evening in the form of a magic 
lantern, a Punch-and-Judy show, orastory told by 
some one who is blessed with pictorial imagination. 
The Girls’ Lodging Ifouses will be cared for in the 
same way. Some of the industrial schools under the 
care of the society are furnished with Thanksgiving 
dinners, but not all ; notably the one corner of Avenue 
C and Fourth street. It is too late to provide for these 
little ones for Thanksgiving Day 1882, but it is to be 
hoped that 1883 will find them remembered. 

Entertaining on feast days is the smallest part of the 
work of these different societies. At each and all the 
managers spoke of the need of clothing, shoes, and 
bedding. At the Lodging Houses, on cold, stormy 
nights, it is a common experience tu have a boy apply 
for lodgings whose skin is visible through his torn 
clothes; sometimes the only covering on the upper 
part of the body is a cotton shirt. The managers 
make an appeal for undergarments and for clothing of 
all kinds. They will gladly send to any address for 
packages, or will, if requested, send a boy who needs 
the clothes, that the giver may have the pleasure of 
giving directly to the one benefited. Cards for the 
Newsboys’ Home or the Lodging Houses should be 
sent to the Children’s Aid Society, 19 East Fourth 
Street. 








WORK FOR WOMEN. 


DESIGNING. 
By George J. Manson. 


NDUSTRIAL designing is a profession in which 

men earn from $1,000 to $4,000 a year. Twelve 
months ago (October, 1881) a school was started in 
New York where women could be taught this lucrative 
aft. Will it succeed? and willa woman who makes 
herself competent to do this kind of work make a 
good living at it? are questions that are being asked 
by business men who employ this kind of help, and 
who take an interest in the new venture. 

Industrial, or, as it is sometimes called technical 
designing, means designing for wall-paper, lace, silk, 
chintz, calico, oil-cloth, linoleum, book-covers, em- 
broidery, wooc-carving, silver-ware, jewelry, silks, 
handkerchiefs, upholstery goods, and carpets of all 
grades, from ingrains to moquettes. This kind of 
work is now generally done by foreigners, though 
American youth are sometimes employed to “fill in” 
the colors, according to the directions given them. 
But one woman has ever gained a practical knowledge 
ef this art. She secured a position in the design- 
rooms of a large carpet manufacturer, learned to apply 
the theoretical instruction she had received in certain 
art schools, and now has a school in New York where 
she teaches the technicalities of the art, and fits her 
pupils for actual work. Her effort has received en- 
couragement from large manufacturers who are in 
constant need of this kind of help, and though some 
of them speak rather dubiously as to the success of 
women in the profession, it is proper to add tkat they 
throw no hindrances in their way, and that they would 
really like to see them succeed. 

The designing to which I especially refer in this 
article is carpet, oil-cloth, and wall-paper designing, 
for which there would seem to be avery great de- 
mand. There is just as much change in the patterns 
of these articles as there is in dresses and millinery. 
Every season the manufacturers present a new set of 
patterns to the trade, and between the fickleness of 
public taste, and the sharp competition among the 
various dealers, the demand for new designs is inereas- 
ing rather than diminishing. It is said that there are 
not enough men in our own country to do the work, 
and that the mannufacturers yearly import thousands 
of dollars’ worth of designs, and are constantly send- 
ing abroad for new artists. It will be many years be- 
fore there will be such a brisk competition in this pro- 
fession that priees will be materially lowered, or work 
difficult to obtain. And it may be mentioned, in con- 
nection with the school alluded to, that a number of 
manufacturers are waiting for pupils to be fitted, and 
in several instances are paying for their instruction at 


the school. 


The woraan, or young girl, who would succeed in 
this profession must have a good idea of drawing, 
an eye for color, good taste, and the ability to 
originate. Special emphasis should be laid upon 
the last qualification. It should be remembered 
that a mere talent for drawing is not enough, 
and to be a good copyist, as a prominent car- 
pet dealer told me, amounts to nothing. The 
capacity either to originate a design, or to build one 
up from the materials at hand, is indispensable. ‘‘ The 
great trouble with the women,” said my informant, ‘‘is 
that they are not practical. They can draw a pretty 
rose, or a wreath, and that isall. Sucha schoolas bas 
been started will doubtless serve to develop consider- 
able practical talent, and the moment a woman shows 
such a talent she will find no trouble in securing a sit- 
uation at a good salary.” 

On the other hand, one of the teachers of the art 
gives me the assurance that it is not necessary that a 
woman should possess much genius in order to suc- 
ceed. There are certain rules and principles which 
underlie the art; if these are followed the pupil cannot 
fail, after a proper course of instruction, to make a 
design that will be of practical value. But it remains 
to be said that the woman possessing the greatest 
amount of taste, and power to originate, will com- 
mand a better salary than the one who has not these 
qualifications. Some women have an unusually good 
eye for color. Such can find employment in the 
special branch of wall-paper designing called 
‘‘coloring.” Ifa person going through a paper hang- 
ing store will take particular notice, he will find that 
what appears as several varieties of wall-paperis really 
one pattern, the seeming difference in the designs 
being accounted for by the difference in coloring. The 
artist makes the design, andthe ‘‘colorist” uscs his 
special talent in the combining various schemes of 
color. There is a demand for this kind of ability— 
not a large demand— but where a woman has a special 
giftor talent in that direction it is safe to say she 
would find no trouble in getting it pecuniarily appre- 
ciated. 

The earnings in this profession can only be given 
approximately, and depend entirely on the ability of 
the worker. The designer of average skill ought to 
make not less than $1,000 a year, and there will be 
some who can command salaries of $2,000 or $3,000 a 
year. Very much depends on what the designing is 
for. The artists who design for carpets get more than 
those who design for wall-papers, but it takes a longer 
time to learn that branch of the business, and costs 
more. Any graduate ought, it is said, to be able to 
make $10 a week to begin with. Some commence 
with designing for cards or bills of fare; there is 
a great demand for proficients in that kind of 
work. 

A lady can learn this art at any age. The youngest 
pupil in the school alluded to was fourteen years of 
age, the cldest sixty. Some kinds of work can be 
done al home, and ‘ piece-work” very often pays as 
well as a salaried position. 

There are two terms in the school where this art is 
taught, the first from October 2 to December 22, the 
second from January 4 to March 30. There is an ele- 
mentary class, an advanced class, and a teachers’ class. 
For the first and last the charge is $15 per term; for 
the advanced class, $25 aterm. Ten lessons in wood- 
carving and book covers cost $12 Six lessons in em- 
broidery cost $5. A course in flower-painting costs 
$15, and a post-graduate course costs $15. The price 
of materials for the elementary class is from &7 to 
$10, and for the advanced classes from $10 to $12. It 
takes two years to complete the entire course. The 
instruction in flower-painting, and simple designs 
for calico, muslin, stained glass, inlaid woods, jew- 
elry, etc., occupies a year’s time. Another year’s 
study is required to get a knowledge of advanced 
designs for oil-cloth, linoleum, silk, and carpets. If 
a pupil has a knowledge of drawing she can enter the 
finishing class at once. 

There are two schools in New York where designing 
is taught; they are both good, and both are under the 
patronage of well-known ladies and gentlemen. I 
have confined my remarks to but one of them (the 
oldest), not with the idea of making ‘‘an invidious 
distinction,” but because the method of instruction 
pursued in each is substantially the same. 








The human heart has of course its pouting fits: it 
determines to live alone ; to flee into desert places ; to 
have no employment, that is; to love nothing; but to 
keep on sullenly beating, beating, beating, until death 
lays his little finger on the sulky thing, ana all is still. 
It goes away from the world, and straightaway, shut 
from human company, it falls in love with a plant, a 
stone ; yea, it dandles cat or dog, and calls the creature 
darling. Yes, it is the beautiful necessity of our nat- 





ure to love something.—[Douglas Jerrold. 
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THE TEWKY-BORDEN THANKSGIVING 
By Mary E. C. Wyvern, 
IL. 


* Swing low, chariot, low, low, 


Gwine fer ter carry me home,” 


{ANG Aunt Chloe at the top of her strong Jungs one 
kh. J Monday morning, several weeks later. Mrs. Vin- 
ing heard her as she moved about her room, arranging 
it for the day, aud unconsciously hummed in unison. 
Since Miss Tewksbury’s confidence many things that 
once had annoyed and vexed Mrs. Vining’s soul had 
lost their power to worry ; Aunt Chloe’s minor strains 
among them. 

‘* How shall we contrive to get over Thanksgiving 
Day, ma?” asked Madelaine. ‘‘ Everybody seems to 
have forgotten us. At least, nobody has asked us out 
to dinner for that day. Last year we dined with the 
Tremonts, and the year before with Dr. Parker, and 
the year before that grandma was keeping house and 
had a family gathering, and—well, I can’t remember 
any further back; but this year—eh! hem! we're out 
in the cold rather, aren’t we? I surély thought old 
lady Forbes was going to invite us when she leaned 
over their pew and asked you if you'd made any en- 
gagement for dining with friends. I heard you tell 
her you had not. How came it she didn’t put in the 
bid that was expected ?” 

‘© Well, Maddy, dear, I told her I thought we’d keep 
the feast at our house this year. And, if you’re agree- 
able, I'd really like to ask our pastor and family, and 
your friends Lida and Jo, and my friend Nancy. Will 
you go and invite them ?” 

‘How perfectly delightful!” exclaimed Madelaine. 
‘Tt will seem like old times once more. I'll polish up 
the big brass andirons till they shine like stars. And 
we shall have smells of 


Sugar and spice, 
And everything nice 


in this old kitchen from this day forward until Thurs- 
day noon. Won't it be jolly ?” . 

In another moment she bad settled her hat on her 
pretty head, and was flying on eager feet to carry the 

friendly bids. Lida and Jo would come. She had 
known that before. Nowfor Miss Tewksbury. Luck- 
ily for Madelaine, the little dressmaker was at home, 
Mrs. Deacon Barr having sent her word that she must 
put off the turning and refitting of Hepsy’s brown al- 
paca, for which~she had been engaged for this day, 
until after Thanksgiving, as John’s folks from over to 
Barr’s Run had sent word they’d all be home to spend 
Thanksgiving with them, and would come on Tuesday 
and stay till Friday. ‘‘S» everything ’ll bein a clutter 
and a hub ub as long as them wild boys of John’s are 
around,” Mrs. Barr had said, ‘‘and there won’t be no 
use of talking about ripping up and turning no alpaca, 
to any account. An angel from heaven couldn't do it 
with them young ones canteycoring through the 
house.” 

When Madelaine delivered her message the little 
dressmaker’s eyes sparkled. 

**You don’t tell me!” she twittered. ‘Of all things 
in the known world! Why, I sha'n’t know how to 
behave myself !” 

And then, her surprise having found satisfactory 
vent, Miss Tewksbury recollected her manners, and 
thanked Madelaine for the courtesy. 

‘*Providence permitting, I shall come, and I know 
I shall enjoy the treat. For it’s been ten years, come 
next Thursday, since I sat down to a Thanksgiving- 
feast along with anybody but my solitary self, or some 
poor critter or two like myself, who hadn’t nobody to 
care for them orto care for. The land alive! And 
you say the minister's folks ?” 

‘‘Oh! they’re to be asked,” laughed Madelaine, 
“but they won’t come. You know Judge Daly always 
has them up to his house Thanksgivings. But Jo and 
Lida and you and I can have lots of fun after dinner. 
And if there should be snow, for which I am devoutly 
praying, I know mamma will let us have a sleigh-ride 
up to Saddler’s Mill.” 

‘*Well, well-a-day,” said Miss Tewksbury, as she 
watched the lithe form of the young girl out of sight; 
‘“‘how things do happen! Who ever could have 
thoughtit? For the first place, who'd ever suppose that 
Mary Louise Vining would set out to keep Thanks- 
giving and hev company, after her being so low- 
spirited and lorn-like ever since Vining died, and more 
especially since Fred ran off. And in the next place, 
who'd ever, ever, ever suppose that poor, little, snuffy 
Nancy Tewksbury ’u’d be one to get a bid. I always 
did say that the blessed Lord was b- tter to us than our 
fears; and now I'll say he’s better to us than our fond- 





est hopes. My sakes!” she exclaimed, as she shut the 
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door and turned to her bureau with a look of dismay ; 
‘*T haven't an earthly gown that I can wear. I declare 
for it that’s always the way. Shoemaker’s children 
must needs go barefoot, and the village dressmaker has 
no party gown. There’s the widths ripped up o’ that 
plum colored empress cloth, my best; and that alpaca 
that I’ve worn, second best, this seven year, ain’t jim- 
ny enough ; and mercy to me, that’s all I’ve got except 
them two old made-over merinoes that I go out to work 
in. They was old ten years ago. There’s only one 
chance for me’t I know of, for I can’t goto Norton- 
ville and buy a gown pattern and make it ’twixt this 
and Thursday; I wouldn’t take comfort in anything 
that was decided upon with so little consideration. No 
more can I put together the pium colored empress cloth 
till I settle on whether the torn width is to be replaced 
with a fresh one, or the ruffles took off and set higher 
up, 80’s to cover the rent.” 

While thus soliloquizing, the little woman opened a 
locked drawer, and with gentle, almost reverent touch, 
unpinned a package carefully wrapped in damask 
towels ; and drawing it from its hiding place she shook 
out the glossy folds of a rich and lustrous silk dress. The 
style was not obsolete, and time had but added to the 
mellowness of the soft real lace of the cuffs and falling 
collar. A faint odor of rose diffused itself through- 
out the small room as Miss Tewksbury laid the gar- 
ments on achair and replaced the wrappings in the 
drawer. 

“It is the only chance,” she said. ‘‘I never thought 
to; but after all, why not?” she murmured, as she 
tenderly smoothed the creases of the waist and sleeves 
with a soft cambric handkerchief. 

‘*So many sweet hopes were stitched into you, pretty 
gown,” she went on, and her voice grew strangely soft 
and tender. ‘‘So many bright fancies, so many dear 
dreams! Ah me! you are here bright, and fresh, and 
pretty as ever, old gown; and the hopes, and the 
dreams, and the fancies are all faded and forgotten. 
No, not forgotten!” she said more earnestly, 2s she 
bent over the glistening fabric. ‘‘ And they were pre- 
cious while they lasted; and I thank God for all the 
sweetness of them; so I'll wear you at the feast, pretty 
gown, and thank God anew for all his mercies.” 

And thus it came to pass that when Thanksgiving 
Day came, and the sermon was ended and the friends 
gathered in Mrs. Vining’s parlor, where the great brass 
andirons reflected all the quaintly dwarfed portraits of 
the guests in their shining globes, there was no por- 
trait so quaintly pictured in the glistening mirrors as 
that of the little dressmaker, in her silken robe, with 
the soft creamy lace falling in filmy waves over her 
shoulders, like foam caps of the dark green sea. Her 
thick black hair, no longer tucked away in atight coil at 
the nape, was brushed up high, and massed on her head 
in glossy puffs and fastened with a comb of burnished 
silver. A curious jeweled brooch caught up the lace 
collar at her throat, and coral eardrops finished a toilet 
that was striking and unique. 

‘Dell law, missy,” said Aunt Chloe, admiringly, 
when Miss Tewksbury laid off her wraps in Mrs. Vin- 
ing’s bedroom before entering the parlor; ‘‘you look 
fitten for ter stan’ up and git morried.” 

And Madelaine whispered, as they passed through the 
hall together, ‘‘ Lucky I’m the hostess maiden to-day. 
You look so distingué. Do you know it? Come, take 
a peep into the dining-room. I’ve decorated it quite 
Christmas fashion ; found some lovely holly, and I’ve 
cut every chrysanthemum we had. Doesn’t it have a 
good effect ?” : 

Miss Tewksbury’s eyes glistened as she surveyed 
the tasteful ornamentation of the pretty room. Op- 
posite to the door, between the two western windows, 
the word, ‘‘ Welcome,” was wrought in evergreen, 
starred with white chrysanthemums. Sheaves of 
wheat stood on small tables in each window, and 
under them were heaped up fruits—rosy apples, mel- 
low pears, oranges, and luscious grapes. A boutonniere 
of geranium lay beside each plate on the snowy 
damask. 

“The geraniums bloomed this Fall,” said Madelaine, 
‘as if they realized that there would be a demand for 
them. This Lady Washington excelled itself; and 
just see these double white ones. There, let me tuck 
& nosegay in your belt. 

‘*See, here is your place, next to mine. No, this spare 
place is between us. They always set a spare place 
at grandma's on Thanksgiving Day for the stranger— 
the Lord’s guest, grandma said. And mamma would 
keep it up, though it made an even number and I 
wanted an odd. Of course she would have Fred’s 
place set at her right hand, where she always had 
it.” 

‘The table is lovely,” said Miss Tewksbury ad- 
miringly. ‘‘ You are so neat-handed and tasty, Made- 
laine.” 

‘*Wait till you see mamma’s bill of fare,” laughed 
the young girl. ‘‘ You know the dominie begged off 
from Judge Daly’s to come to us, and I think mamma 
at once determined that he should never regret the 





exchange of entertainment. Come, I hear Jo and Lida 
in the parlor, and Aunt Chloe piping up 

* Never turn back any mo’’ 
in the kitchen. That’s a sign the dinner is coming in. 
There will be only a few minutes, for congratulations 
and the like, before the bell rings. I want to see Mrs. 
Dominie’s eyes widen when she takes in your cos- 
tume,” 
- They passed into the parlor together, but Madelaine 
was not gratified with any expression of Mrs. Dom- 
inie’s wide-eyed surprise at the costume. On the con- 
trary, that good lady, with her almost equally good 
spouse, and their daughters, were standing in a close 
circle about Lida Groves, who, with her brother Jo, 
had come ‘‘bearer of tidings.” They were eagerly 
listening to Lida’s eazer story. ‘‘Iam sure—sure—it 
was Fred,” she was saying as Madelaine and Miss 
Tewksbury entered the room. 

‘‘Oh, Maddy !” she cried, darting from the group, 
‘*T must tell you. Fred has come home; I know he 
has; Jo andI saw him. Can your mother be told? 
You see, the stage drove up to Mill’s tavern just as 
we passed, and there was a man and a boy inside. 
The boy’s face made me think of old times, and nutting 
out to Beech Grove, and skating parties, and sliding 
down hill, and all that, so I turned and took a good 
look, and made Jo look, and we are certain sure that 
its Fred. We just flew here, so as to beat the 
stage, and bring the good news; and, I declare, there’s 
the stage, with the boy stretching his neck out of the 
window! See, Maddy! Isn’t it Fred?” 

At that moment Mrs. Vining, having heard the stage- 
coach wheels, passed through the hall and stood in the 
open door. Fred Vining leaped from the coach and 
ran straight to the open arms that so long had ached 
to enfold him. There was no scene. With his cheek 
pressed close against his mother, the lad whispered : 
‘‘T’ve come back to you, mamma, and I am going to 
try to be your own good boy.” 

‘*My dear, dear boy!” was all his mother answered 
in words, but she kissed him over and over. 

‘“‘There’s a man out here I want you to invite in,” 
said the boy, warned by the driver’s cough that the 
horses must be presently started along. ‘‘ He’s just 
the best man that ever was, and I tell you he’s been 
good tome. Whewugh! what a sight of fctks in the 
parlor! What’s going on? Maddy giving a party? 
Why, hello, Maddy! Ain’t it good to get a look at 
you?” he cried as the parlor door opened and Made- 
laine came out to welcome her brother. ‘Let up. 
Don’t squeeze a fellow so. I ain’t going away any 
more. Oh, bother; don’tcry. I’ve brought you a lot 
of pretty traps. Necklace of sharks’ teeth, and oh, 
jolly, yes, a real Injy shawl. Saved a woman from 
drowning once when we all got shipwrecked, and she 
gave it to me. Said for me to give it to my sweetheart, 
but you may have it if you won’t cry. Jolly! Some- 
thing smells mighty good. Dinner, ain’t it?” 

“It is Thanksgiving Day, Fred,” said Madelaire, 
wiping her eyes. ‘‘Where have you been that you 
don’t know it? And I’m so glad that you’ve come 
back. We have the Lyman’s, the minister’s folks to- 
day, and Jo and Lida, and Miss Tewksbury, to dine 
with us. And I see mamma is making the strange 
gentleman have hia trunk set off. So both our spare 
places will be filled.” 

Now, Fred stood in wholesome awe of the minister, 
and though his hand was on the knob of the parlor 
door when Madelaine began, he withdrew it at men- 
tion of Mr. Lyman’s name, and said: ‘* Well, you go 
in and fetch little Tewky out. Something here to 
’stonish her. Wait a minute, mamma,” he continued, 
as his mother advaneed to open the door to usher in 
‘*the best man in the world.” ‘‘ Wait till Maddy comes 
out. Mr. Borden, you wait over yonder in the sitting- 
room.” 

They had not long to wait, for in the next mo- 
ment Madelaine came out with the little dressmaker. 

‘* Why, hello, Tewky!” cried the boy; ‘‘ but ain’t 
you a stunner? If you Aaven’t braced up and got some 
style about you!” 

‘‘Thankful patience!” cried Miss Tewksbury, tak- 
ing the boy by the shoulders and giving him a loving 
shake. ‘‘Anybody’d know it was the self-same, 
identical Fred.” 

‘*But it ain’t,” said Fred, breaking from her hold 
and throwing his arms around his mother. ‘ This 
Fred is ashamed of the other one. This one don’t run 
away from his folks. Come on, let’s go in and see the 
minister and over and done with it. Not you, Tewky. 
You go into the sitting-room. There’s something in 
there for you.” 

‘*Like as not it’s a snapping-turtle, or some such 
thing. I ha’n’t forgot your tricks,” laughed Miss 
Tewksbury, gingerly pushing wider the half-open 
door. The trio in the hall looked after her, and saw, 
standing in the middle of the room, the stranger guest. 
He held out his arms as the little woman stepped over 
the door-sill, and they heard him say ‘‘ Nancy.” They 
heard, too, a low cry of joy, ‘‘Asa!” and saw the 





happy woman run straight in the outstretched arms 
that folded tightly about her. 

‘Jolly !” said Fred. ‘‘So ’twas a snapping-turtle. 
Snapped her right up; didn’t it ?” 

‘*Come away,” said Mrs. Vining, her eyes glistening 
with tears. ‘‘ Who are so thankful as we this day ?” 

And they went into the parlor, leaving the lovers to 
their new joy. 

There were no frowns or rebukes to be encountered. 
Fred was welcomed, and patted and petted, until he 
almost wished to have a scolding, and, presently he 
got one. Aunt Chloe. having tinkled the modest 
dinner bell again and again, fearing her oysters would 
be overdone and the soup ruined, took her emphatic 
way to the parlor, to find out for herself the cause of 
the extraordinary delay. 

**Dus yo’ alls hear dat bell?” she inquired with 
great dignity, as she put her head in the door of the 
parlor wheie all the merry party were gathered around 
tne returned wanderer. In her astonishment at seeing 
Fred, whom she at once recognized, she too forgot the 
oysters. 

“Dell law!” she exclaimed in sarcastic voice. ‘‘Is 
yo’ dun con’s’@ndid fer tu come home an’ lib wid 
white folks once mo’? Spec yo’ knows what yo 
’sarbs. Yo’d git it, too, with de clo’es paddle,ef yo’s 
Chloe’s young un. Dat what yo’ would.” 

Fred sprang from the group, and flinging his arms 
about the indignant servant gave her a rousing hug. 

**Don’t fool wid me, chile. Don’t fvol wid me,” 
said Aunt Chloe, shaking herself loose from him. 
**Yo’ is a mizzable, wicked, onrighteous sinnab, yo’ is. 
A runnin’ away from good vittles, and a bringing your 
mother’s gray hairs in sorrow to the grabe.” 

“Oh bother, Aunt Chloe,” laughed Fred; ‘‘I know 
I'm a ‘mizzable sinner, name was Fred,’ but I’m 
going to be good. Come now, make up. She ain’t 
ain’t got a gray hair in her head. See here now, I’ve 
had awful times, been shipwrecked on a desert island, 
and liked to have got eaten up by savages, and 
most starved to death, and, and I’m as hungry as a 
wolf now.” 

‘De laws bless the chile,” groaned Aunt Chloe, 
giving the boy a great make-up hug. ‘‘Did yo’ hab 
all dem pussecutions? Bless de Laud, dem onreverent 
sabages didn’t git de slippery mawsel ’tween der 
teeth. Yo’ moughtn’t a’ wiggled out from ’em, but 
Aunt Chloe wouldn’t no ways a put it past yo’. Don’t 
talk ’bout starbing dis yer tankful day of de Laud. 
Der’s enough an’ to spar’ in dis yer house.” Aunt 
Chloe here remembered the precarious condition of her 
oysters, and hastened to urge Mrs. Vining to bring her 
guests to the dining room. 

‘Yes, Aunt Chloe,” said Mrs. Vining, ‘“‘we wil 
come.” Then turning to her friends, she said, ‘‘ We 
have yet another guest to-day. God is very good to 
us.” And when in the next moment Asa Borden with 
the little dressmaker on his arm entered the room, 
and was at once seized upon and introduced by Fred, 
as ‘‘The best man in all the world; andI ought to 
know, for I’ve lived with him on shipboard and off, 
and been captured by the South Sea Islanders, and 
rescued and carried to China and back together, and 
he prayed the Lord to make me a good boy, until I got 
that ashamed of myself that I promised if ever I got 
back safe home I’d be a good boy,” there was none 
of the party who felt himself aught but a grateful 
friend to the welcome stranger.” 

‘*And you two are agreed, at last,” said Mrs. Vining, 
laying a hand on each of theirs. 

“* Tse dun got a staht on de breseed road, 
I'll neber tuhn back any mo’.”” 
Came Aunt Chloe’s musical, chanting tones. 
heard them with a glad smile. 

‘*T do not deserve this happiness,” said Asa Borden. 
‘*God is very good to me.” 

His voice trembled. 

‘None of us deserve,” the happy little dressmaker 
answered. ‘‘God is good, and this is our Thanksgiving 
Day.” 

It was a happy gathering, and the guests lingered 
long about the festal board. Mr. Borden and Fred 
told of their strage meeting, their adventures, and 
escapes, and their almost miraculous preservation. 
After dinner there was a praise meeting in the pleasant 
parlor. , 

When the evening shadows fell, and the snow sifted 
down over all the out-door scene, Asa Borden and 
Nancy Tewksbury, standing with their hostess apart 
from the gay group around the cheery fire, said some 
quiet words to each other. 

‘The pretty green gown, Nancy; how came you to 
wear it to-day ?” 

‘* Perhaps because green is the color for the forsaken.” 

‘Yet you chose it for your wedding gown.” 

“ Yes.” 

‘* And if I should choose this day for our wedding 
day ?” 

‘This is not my home, Asa.” 

‘*But you are altogether welcome to it, Nancy,” 
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said Mrs. Vining, ‘‘and it will be meet and right. 
Only for your brave and helpful words I should not 
have had the least right to any of the happiness that 
has come to me this day. You have deserved it all, 
Nancy. Make me sharer in your happiness by con- 
senting to be married in my house, and let my home 
be yours and your husband’s till your own sweet home 
can be set in order for you. Why should you wait?” 

And thus it befell that fresh flowers were cut from 
the white geranium, and a bridal favor was twined in 
Miss Tewksbury’s glossy hair, and the lamps were lit, 
and their radiance shone upon a happy couple, in 
honor of whose nuptials ‘‘good boy Fred”—for he 
has been good ever since that glad day—christened and 
calendared the day as the Tewky-Borden Thanks- 
giving. 








CLEAR-STARCHING AND IRONING. 
THE FRENCH SYSTEM. 


By Margaret Macigrop Brown. 
: IV. 


HE lessons had become not only very useful by 
this time, but also what Paddy would cail a 
‘*divarshun.” Whenever we walked out we invariably 
met some of our fellow-pupils, and sometimes in very 
amusing circumstances. This particular morning we 
sat opposite to one in the cars, on our way to the 
Institute; but, as she had always worked at one of the 
far tables, we did not know her sufficiently well cither 
to bow or to say ‘‘good-day.” But it was evident that 
she also recognized us at once, as she immediately be- 
gan talking about the ironing-class to a young man 
sitting beside her. We only heard scraps of the con- 
versation, but as such conversations in public convey- 
ances become public property, we make no apology 
for repeating this one. 

Young Man—‘‘O,I say! You don’t mean it?” 

‘* Quite true,” quoth she, ‘‘and in this parcel in my 
hand are samples; they will be beautifully ironed at 
the class.” Then she added, roguishly, we thought : 
‘* They will be set out for show to-night at 7.” 

Once more the young’man relieved his pent-up feel- 
ings by the simple words, ‘‘I say!” Then, after a pause, 
‘*T must tell my mother about it. By the by, can you 
polish shirts nicely ?” 

“Not yet,” said the lady, with a gentle laugh. 

‘* Well then,” quoth he, ‘‘mark my words! If you 
succeed in that, I will propose to you. I have made 
up my mind only to marry a wife who can keep a fel- 
low’s clothes and all the rest of it in good order, and 
polished shirts are part of the bargain.” 

The shameful young woman only laughed the more, 
and asked him if he ‘‘would pay for the lessons as 
well ?” 

Although we certainly did not approve of her con- 
duct that day we resolved to get nearer her at the 
ironing, if possible (just to combine pleasure with busi- 
ness and watch how she succeeded with her shirts); 
and fate was kind, for on going into the class Mrs. 
Warrender rcquested us all to tske different: p'aces 
that day—the ladies who had been working hitherto at 
the middle table to go the sides, and vice versa. So we 
found ourselves standing next to this damsel, whom 
we shall cali ‘‘Cars” for the future. She was quite 
ignorant that we had overheard her conversation on 
the way, and, indeed, coolly remarked to us that she 
had traveled with us that morning. We got to be 
quite friendly after a bit; but I never liked to ask 
about that young mao, although it would have been 
very satisfactory to know. 

As soon as we had settled, Miss Warrencer asked us 
each to select from the basket one shirt that had been 
starched last day and allowed to get dry ; after that 
was done, all were requested to ‘‘stand forward” who 
had never before ironed a shirt. Most of the class 
went. Mrs. Warrender laughed, and our seventy-year- 
old pupil remarked that when one wished t» learn any- 
thing a little humility was good to begin with. 

Then Mrs. Warrender took up the shirt lying nearest 
to her hand, and began : 

‘*Gather up the fronts and collar as you did before, 
and damp well with cold water all the parts adjoining 
these, wringing them slightly at the same time; this 
prevents the starch running over the plain parts of the 
shirt—a most disagreeable thing for the wearer. Then 
dip these previously starehed parts once more in thin 
cold water starch. You see I have mixed some afresh 
in one of the basins, exactly as we did before, but 
rather more cold water added. When you do this 


double dressing you must not rvd the fronts, collars, . 


or cuffs as you did in single-starching ; to merely wet 
the parts with the starch is all that is necessary; 
but see that they are all equally wet. Damp above 
the cuffs in the same manner before putting them in 
the starch; and after all has been siarched, you must 
dry-rub them well to get all the flour off the surface. 
Then fold in these starched parts, laying the cuffs flat 
against the breasts, and damp the plain part of the shirt 





with hot water—as that runs through linen better than 
cold water—fold your shirt like a little bolster, slap it 
a few times against the table, and in five minutes it will 
be ready for ironing. As we cannot afford to lose 
time, I shall begin at once. 

‘* First of all we iron the yoke, or saddle of the shirt— 
still on the wrong side, remember—taking care not to 
have the starched farts near, or under it; then turn 
the shirt right side out, and finish ironing the yoke. 
Then iron the band or collar; if there is only a band 
begin ironing that in the center, else you wil! never 
manage the curve for the neck. Now, having done 
that, we must fold the back double and iron it so; 
then if the iron has still a good heat, we may do the 
cuffs ; but if it is not very hot, try the sleeves first, and 
take another iron for the cuffs. Then we put a board 
very neatly under the breast, tucking in the shirt all 
round to keep it steady ; smooth the breast, or front, 
out very well with your damper—the little piece of 
cloth I told you of—and then ironit slowly and steadily ; 
and do be particular about the corners beside the 
neck-band, they are so often Jeft untidy. Now remove 
the board from u...!:rneath, and finish ironing the 
skirt cf the shirt. Now it is ready for polishing. 

‘* You quite understand, I hope, that a shirt must be 
quite vicely ironed before you attempt to polish it. 
Any shirts, collars, or cuffs may be taken out of the 
drawer and polished, provided they have been ironed 
before. Certainly, a polish may be, and is, imparted 
with a common old-fashioned iron, but that gloss is 
pot very lasting. This is the real thing to use;” and 
so saying Mrs. Warrender held up a blunt-nosed iron, 
unlike the old ones, and polished like silver: a real 
American polishing iron. 

The boards we have already mentioned for ironing 
the breasts of the shirts were of the shape of a shirt- 
front, just a little wider and a little longer. One side 
had a covering of thick white flannel, nailed tightly 
on; the other side was bare board. We soon saw the 
advantage of this, for our teacher took up one of these 
boarcs and, turning the bare side uppermost, slipped 
it under the breast of the shirt she had just ironed. 
She then slightly rubbed the wet damper over the 
part she meant to polish, and at once began to make, 
with the nose of the iron, a succession of semi-circular 
movements (like the way we rub stone on our floors), 
and as she did this, a beautiful gloss appeared. The 
operation took up very little time, although the effect 
was so good. The collars and cuffs were then finished 
in the same way; but, as Mrs. Warrender said, 
**collars and cuffs might very easily be ironed with- 
cut any board, on the kitchen table; the great thing 
being a perfectly hard substance into which the linen 
cannot sink.” 

These same polishing irons we found by after ex- 
perience were splendid for underclothing of all kinds ; 
the weight of them, and the polished surface com- 
bined, gave our linen a much more finished look than 
the usual! old-fashioned irons ever did. 

Well, this ironing process seemed very simple; and 
so it really was, now that we knew for ourselves where 
to begin, and how to go on afterwards. There was first 
the yoke, wrong side and right; then the collar, then 
the back doubled, then sieceves and cuffs, then the 
breast, and last of all the front parts that were not 
starched. 

But if the ironing was comparatively simple, the 
folding of the shirts afterwards was not; or else we 
were all very stupid. The manner in which that was 
done, I will now try to describe to you. 

You must lay the shirt, breast downward, along the 
table, the neck at your left hand. Then catch hold of 
the far away cuff and bring it right across to you, thus 
folding over of a small piece of side-front as well, but 
keeping the starched front untouched. Then turn the 
cuff away from you, thus folding the sleeve neatly 
across, nearly at its top; then catch the cuff again, 
and point it right towards the hem of the shirt, which 
will make another fold on the sleeve at right angles 
with the last fold. And, fourthly, take the cuff and 
lay it the least little bit above the neskband, thus folding 
the sleeve, at the last, quite across its middle part. 
Proceed in the same way with the other sletve ; then 
catch the two shoulders together in your left hand and 
pin them “one on the top of the other, keeping the 
sleeves still folded inside; fold the sides of the shirt 
slanting downwards alittle, looking like a swallow- 
tail ; lay your left hand across the waist of the shirt at 
the back, fold it double, and deftly tuck the bottom 
hem into the neckband, That is all; and you have 
only to air the shirt a little before putting it away for 
use. 

We had each two shirts to iron, not to mention the 
euffs and collars, but very féw of us finished one shirt 
that day, and the otber had to stand over. 

Miss ‘‘ Cars’” shirt was very badly ironed, and no won- 
der, she laughed so the whole time. And our dear el- 
derly pupil was caught with a large piece of white wax 
in her hand, which Mrs. Warrender took away, as she 
said the irons would be ruined by such an indiscrim- 
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inate use of wax. She was very amusivg, snd :on- 
stantly reminded us of the famous advertisement: 
‘* Work not so much an object as a comfortable home.” 








AMERICAN AND ENGLISH GIRLS. 
By ExizasetH Ropryson Scovin. 

NGLISH girls, as a rule, are strong, robust, and 
rosy. American girls, as a rule, are weak, deli- 
cate, and pallid. What is the cause of this radical 
difference in appearance and constitution: and is there 
any reason why sensible and judicious treatment 

should not produce the same effect here as there ? 

There are five particulars in which the training, or 
education, using the word in its widest sense, of a girl 
in England differs essentially from that of her cousin 
on this side of the Atlantic, and this divergence seems 
to me fully adequate to account for her superiority in 
physical health. 

We all know exactly how our own girls are brought 
up, we are perfectly familiar with the conditions that 
surround them from babyhood to womanhood, so it is 
unnecessary to enlarge upon this part of the subject. 
The question will be better answered by dwelling more 
at length upon the system of management which, if 
not the sole cause, is at least one of the principal factors 
in producing the plump chests and healthy. color, the 
strength and endurance, that we too seldom see at home. 
An American mother bathes her baby every morning. 
She would be horror-stricken if it were suggested to 
her that once a week was sufficient for all reasonable 
purposes of cleanliness. By the time it is ten years 
old her sensibilities are blunted and she considers every 
Saturday night quite often enough for a bath. An 
English child is bathed from head to foot every day. 
A bath-tub is part of the furniture of every bedroom, 
and into this she steps the moment she is out of bed. 
The water is always cool but not always cold, and 
brisk rubbing with a rough towel soon puts her into a 
glow. This practice is never discontinued, and 1s as in- 
dispensablea part of the daily toilet as brushing the hair. 
She comes down to a substantial breakfast of bacon 
and eggs, or meat, with very weak tea or milk to 
drink, and toast ; never rolls or hot bread in any form. 
Orange marmalade or jam is frequently added, appar- 
ently without any bad effect; as, except a simple pud- 
ding at dinner or a piece of plain cake at tea, it is 
almost the only sweet she eats during the day. An 
Boglish mother would faint at the idea of her daughter 
buying a pound of caramels for her private consump- 
tion, and would certainly confiscate them on the spot 
if she had indulged in the weakness of getting them. 
Stewed fruit 1s much used in its season, pastry is seldom 
given to children. 

Sometime during the day she has two or three hours’ 
exercise in the open air, playing lawn tennis, riding op 
horseback, boating, or walking, according to the season 
of the year; but she is made to exert herself actively out 
of doors. The English climate is so uncertain that if 
people stayed in for fear of the rain they would seldom 
go out atall. The state of the weather never seems 
to affect their plans; dressed in waterproof cloaks, and 
with stout boots and umbrellas, they walk abroad in 
the rain as calmly as in brilliant sunshine. 

She is sent to bed at eight o’clock in winter and nine 
in summer, and so gets the long, unbroken sleep that 
all young growing animals require. The window in 
her bedroom is always open an inch or two at the top 
and from sleeping in a pure atmosphere she wakens 
refreshed and rested. 

The thermometer in an English house ia winter sel- 
dom indicates more than 65 degrees, and sometimes 
not more than 62 degrees. The open fire-placesa keep 
up a constant supply of fresh air in the rooms, and if 
they begin to approach a temperature comfortable to 
an American the window is instantly opened. Of 
course, when people are accustomed to it, 62 degrees is 
just as agreeable as 82 degrees ; but this Spartan endur- 
ance cannot be obtained in aday. Still, our houses 
are unquestionably kept much too hot even for our far 
more severe climate, and their inmates might be grad- 
ually accustomed to a lower temperature with great 
advantage to their health. 

These hints are offered to sensible mothers whose 
giris are still young enough to profit by them. 








HINTS, QUESTIONS AND EXPERIENCES. 


(The editor of this department will be glad to receive questions, sug- 
gestions, and eaperiences for this column. | 


M. B. R. suggests that a ‘‘delicate fawn color would be 
less hard than black” for the alternate stripes of a Roman 
Afghan, and questions whether silk would not be a great im- 
provement over ‘wool for joining the stripes. We should 
think it would be most delicate and elegant, but less cer ricze- 
able and rich. rates 

Please tell me what wii! safely take out the folds from siik that 
has been creased by packing SUBSCRIBER. 

Often such folds -vill disappear if the dress is hung loosely 
in acloset. It is always a pity to iron silk, but it can be 
done without much injury, if the color is not delicate, by 
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putting the silk between two smooth cloths, one of them 
having a suspicion of dampness, but not enough to be wet, 
and pressing with an iron not very hot. Your second ques- 
tion is elsewhere answered. 


Pneumonia is thought by some physicians to be infectious, 
and experiences in some barracks where the soldiers were, 
many of them, seized with the disease would seem to indicate 
it. Fcr after frequent attacks, amounting to an epidemic, 
the building was torn down, the ground abont it disinfected, 
and new barracks built on the same spot, after which they 
had no farther trouble. It is safe at least to consider this 
posgibility, and where there is acase of pneumonia use all 
precautions to prevent any infection. 


In The Christian Union, in an article ** Tae New Erain Masic,” 
by H. Seward, the ** Tonic Sol-fa” system is favorably spoken of. 
I wish to know more about it. I have some knowledge of the 
** Movable Do ” system and would like to compare the two systems, 
and learn the ‘‘ Tonic Sol-fa” if I can. Please inform me where 1 
can get the necessary books of instruction. a. L. 


‘The Tonic-Sol-fa Advocate” (montbly, fifty cents a year) 
and the ‘‘Tonic-Sol-fa Reader” (thirty-five cents), pub- 
ished by Bigelow & Main, give full instruction. 


Our Young Folks. 


THANKSGIVING IN A LIGHTHOUSE. 


By Epwarp A. Ranp. 


7 HANKSGIVING te-morrow!” said Mrs. Plymp- 
ton. ‘‘Come, get up, Willie!” 

‘‘To-morrow !” thought Will Piympton as he lay in 
bed. ‘‘I don’t know why that should hurry me up to- 
day. And.Thanksgiving! I don’t know as I have apy- 
thing to be specially thankful for.” 

He looked round on the little chamber in which was 
his bed. Jt was a room directly under the roof. The 
bare boards of the roof were overhead, and there was 
only a home-made rug on the bare floor below. The 
rug was warn, though, and the roof tight. Will was 
disposed to complain. 

‘If my ceiling was plastered, and if I had a carpet 
on the floor—a carpet like a garden, roses and so on—I 
might be thankful. ButI haven’t, and as it is, I guess 
—I will get up.” 

This wise purpose he carried into effect and jumped 
upon the rug, landing in the midst of a domestic sun- 
flower. 

‘*Ts Will up ?” was a question that now came up the 
stairs, with the smell of coffee and fresh biscuit. 

**T hope so, and he ought to be down,” replied Mra. 
Plympton, opening an oven door. 

‘*T am going to the light, and promised I would take 
him sometime.” 

“Oh, jolly! That’s Sam Walker down-stairs,” 
thought Willie, and he rushed down, swioging in each 
hand a shoe. 7 

‘Oh, mother, do let me go!” he said as he appeared 
at the kitchen-doer. 

“I go in a leetle while, and thought it might 
be a nice chance for Will to see Minot’s Ledge 
light,” said Sam, grinning with his eyes, the rest 
of the smile being covered by a thick, bushy, wiink- 
led beard of black. 

‘‘But he will come home when? Sometime this 
afternoon ?” asked Mrs. Plympton. 

‘‘Sartin. Iam one of the keepers there, you know, 
but I’ve a furlough off for Thanksgivin’ and jest run 
over to the light-house this mornin’. On, yes, I come 
back this arternoon, but if stopped for any reason I'll 
hold out a lantern at the door of the light. Sakes, you 
couldn’t see it, but I'll leave my spy-glass with you— 
an’ she’s powerful, I tell you—and you can sce it with 
the glass. Then you may know we're ali right.” 

** | hope so,” mused Mrs. Plympton. ‘* Well, Willic 
may go. Of ccurse, you'll be back to-day.” 

“Sartin. My wife’s a-goin’ to have cold chicken and 
mince pie fer supper, and I have a hanker for them 
already. ‘‘ Your pies turnin’ out purty well, Mis’ 
Piympton?” 

** No, they are turnia’ in, and pretty fast, too,” said 
Will, promptly. ‘* First-rate.” 

‘“*Thank you, and you may have one to take with 
you,” was his mother’s appreciative comment on Will’s 
promptness. 

Half an hour later a sail-boat was leavicg the C shas- 
set shore in Massachusetts Bay, the freight consisting 
of Sam Walker, Will Plympton, and a mince.pie. 

** How the light looms up this morning!” 

‘Yes, Will, a hundred and fifteen feet high ;' as 
handsome a piece of granite in the sea as you will find 
anywhere. We’ve arun of a mile and a half to make 
to reach her. She’s a bold, sassy thing, I think, stand- 
in’ away out on the ledge, water all round her, defyin’ 
the hull of the Atlantic. Of eourse you’ve read about 
jt, but I saw it—the old light-house that stood there on 
iron pilg@ ; a kind of network that was s’posed to be 
strong. I was a boy then, goin’ to the deestrick schoo), 
and I remember a big storm came along. The tide 
rose fearful high, and came near goin’ over everything. 











Wal), sir, the storm just took away that light and 
snapped the iron pillars as if they’d been ha’r-pins. 
Law! I remember it plain as day. Some blocks of 
stone came ashore, if you’il b’lieve it, weighin’ one or 
two tons, I’ve heard; and the keepers were of course 
swept away. The waves had it their own way for a 
while at the ledge. But they went to work ag’in, and 
this time they didn’t have no ha’r-pin work. There is 
a bare spot out there at low tide, and they jest sunk 
the underpinnin’ on that, stone too, and clamped her 
right down to the rock. It took ’em three seasons to 
get that ’ere ledge ready and lay four stones. Arter 
that they went faster, but it was slow work, slow and 
solid, suthin’ to be proud of, all the way up the hun- 
dered and fifteen feet. Isn’t shea beauty? I’m proud 
of her. The Boston pet, I call her.” 

The gray granite shaft with stately dignity rose out 
of the sea that morning, little waves bowing white 
caps of foam on every side to this lighthouse queen. 

**Some onc’s lookin’ for us,” said Sam. 

A ladderwent up the side of the lighthouse, reaching 
from its base to a door forty feet up, over which were 
the figures “1860.” At this door appeared a man. 

‘‘We won't try to go up the ladder, as it is a leetle 
rough; but I'll tie the boat to this rope runnin’ from 
the lighthouse to that ’ere buoy.” 

‘‘And we go up io that chair they are getting 
ready?” 

**Sartio.” 

Two men were now busy in this doorway up in the 
air. They were lowering a chair that swung from a 
beam projecting from a window above the door. 

‘* Here’s your rope,” shouted one of the men. 

** Aye, aye, Sol!” replied Sam. 

This was a long rope, one ena of which was tied to 
the chair. The other end was seized by Sam, who 
pulled the chair down into the beat. 

‘*Get in, Willie. Then Sol upthere will come down 
and go ashore in our poat.” 

‘f And you too ?” 

“Ob, I forgot. They'll hist me afore Sol goes,” 

‘*T hope so.” 

** Ready ?” they cried above. 

** Aye, aye!” was Sam’s response iu good, deep sail- 
or-bass. 

Up, up, rode Willie ia the chair, blue water and a 
rocking boat below, blue sky far above, and some- 
where between sky and sea an opening in a gray 
stone tower ; two men sianding in this doorway and 
pulling on a rope. 

‘* Here you are, youngster,” said 8), pulling Will 
into the tower. ‘‘ Now I go down aud Sam comes up.” 

The change of occupants of the boat was quickly 
made, and Sam stood by Will’s side watching the boat, 
which, bird-like, lifted a white wing and pointed its 
beak shoreward. 

**Sol has some business ashore aud will come back 
this afternoon,” explained Sam, ‘‘ and then we take the 
boat and go home. Now, I'll show you the light, aud 
we'll begin at top and come down to the bottom.” 

They climbed successive stairs and reached the lan- 
tern. 

‘‘There,” said Sam with an air of satisfaction; ‘‘this 
is the eye of the Boston pet, and vessels going to B»s- 
ton get a friendly wink from this eye at night.” 

The lantern was a room whose walls were of thick 
but very pure glass. In the center was an enormous 
lens draped with a curtain. The lens was about ten 
feet high and about four fect in diameter, the top taper- 
ing like acone. 

‘*Look inside the lens, Will. There you sec the 
lamp, itself; and thcre’s machinery we wind up and then 
it goes itself like a clock, a pumpin’ oil up into the 
wicks. Aud this lens takes up the light and magnifies 
itinto a bonfire. A dreadful small light to make such 
a blazin’ fire as we scem to have up here every night.” 

They then descended to the next room. 

‘‘This, we call the watch-room. Here is a log-slate 
on which we keep ’count of the sail that go by, and 
here are spy-glasses handy, yeu see. Now, the next 
room below—and here we g> down—is the oil-room. 
Them sbinin’ fellers set up here are butts, and there’s 
lard-oil in ’em.” 

Will counted seven of these copper oil-butts, the 
stop-cock of each butt supporting a dipper. 

The next two rooms were sleeping rooms, furnished 
with iron cot bedsteads. Then they came to the kit- 
chen, a room about seven feet high. The kitchen had 
a stove that looked asif it might do lively work, a 
pantry, an extension table, chairs, a life seat, and on 
the wall was a clock that in its sea-tower home kept up 


night and day its humble, cheery song of just two 


notes: ‘‘ tick-tick, tick-tick.” 

‘‘Oae room more,” said Sam, ‘‘and that’s the place 
where we came into the light. There; this we call the 
store-room. We keep eoal here, wood, flour, and 
groceries. You want to see our water bucket ?” 

He stopped and lifted a flat iron cover in the floor: 
‘«There’s our well.” 

‘How much will it hold ?” 





‘*Over seventy barrels of water, and it’s thirty-eight 
feet deep. That goes’most down to the bottom.” 

Will looked round on the strong walls and ssked 
how thick they were. 

‘* Five feet two inches.” 

‘*And what will the tower measure through ?” 

‘Here? Twenty-two feet, but the diameter at the 
foot of the tower is thirty feet.” 

“Isn't this capital? I’m so thankful to get out 
here.” 

‘Wait till dinner time,” said Sam, with agrin, ‘‘and 
you will feel still better.” 

‘* Let’s give them our mince pie.” 

‘All right, if we have got it to give,” and Sam gave 
another grin. 

‘Why not ?” 

‘*Did you bring it up from the boat ?” 

Will’s countenance fell. ‘‘I forgot it.” 

‘* Weill,” suggested Sam, ‘‘then we will give it to 
the man in the boat.” 

However, in the snug little kitchen, when dinner 
was served, in addition to the hot, savory chowder on 
the table, appeared a pie of generous size. 

‘‘That was cooked here,” said Sam complacently, 
nodding at the pie and then at one of the other keepers. 

After dinner, Sam and Will went up tothe watch- 
room, and then stepped out upon a parapet of stone 
that encircled the tower and was itself inclosed hy an 
iron railing. 

‘*Isn’t there more sea than when we came ?” 

“Yes, Willie ; the wind growls a good deal harder.’ 

The wind was roaring around the light-house tower. 
‘The tide had risen. Tue sea had an angry face, and 
rolled its waves against the tower as if they were 
balls sent at a huge ninepin out in the water, the spray 
fringing the base of the granite walls with white. The 
sky was dark and threatening. 

‘“What does it mean?” asked Will, looking up into 
the weather-beaten face of his companion. ‘* Things 
have changed since we left home six hours ago.” 

‘It means, Willie, that the wind has swung square 
into the nor’east, and we shall catch it if it don’t shift 
soon.” 

** Will our boat come ?” 

The man that took it could have answered ‘‘no,” if 
he had been within hearing distance. He had met 
with an accident, falling and badly spraining his ankle. 
Besides, as Sam said, it was ‘‘resky ” trying to reach 
the tower when the sea was su rapidly roughening. 

**Fun to be out here in a storm,” declared Will. ‘I’m 
thankful for the chance.” 

‘* You will have it without much doubt, I guess.” 

At sunset Will went out upon the parapet again- 
The fury of the sea was increasing. 

‘“*Cor.cor-tious!” shouted a voice behind him, ‘ This 
wind is gettin’ lively.” 

It was one of the keepers. He stepped back, went 
up higher and lighted the lamp, its magnified blaze 
turning the lantern into a huge globe of fire. 

‘* And now the signal fc r mother,” said Will to Sam, 
who was in the watch-room. They thrust a lantern 
out ofthe lighthouse door when it was a little darker. 
Did any one see it ? 

Bebind a glass upon the shore was Mrs. Plympton’s 
keen eye, acd she said to her husband, ‘‘I think I make 
out a bit of light down the tower, father. You try it.” 

‘*T—-] thick I see something also,” said the owner of 
the paternal eye. 

‘*All right then,” said the mother. At the light- 
house, two hours later, Will was up in the watch-rcom. 
Sam came up, sou’ wester in hand. 

“ve got my storm-rig on, Willie. 
hard, and a thick fog has set in.” 

‘*: Fearful racket overhead.” 

‘*Yes, that ’s the wind makin’ music round the 
lantern.” 

‘* Where are you going now ?” 

‘*Out on the parapet to strike, the fog-bell.” 

‘The bell I saw out there, fastened to the wall ?” 

‘*That’s the one.” 

**Can I go?” 

‘* Yes, put on this thick coat and hoid on to your hat. 
Blows like pizen out there.” 

Boom! boom! boom! 

Out into the night, out into the mist, the wind roar- 
ing above, the sea frothing and raging below, went the 
sound of the fog-bell, warning all vessels to give Minot’s 
Ledge a wide bertb. 

‘“The eye of the Boston pet,” thought Will, “is 
covered by the fog, but its mouth is still open.” 

Will thought he would go to bed, but he first went 
down to the kitchen. There was a ticklish tremble to 
the tower. 

‘*Phis stone tower tremble that way in storm?” said 
Will to one of the keepers. ‘‘It’s a little skittish.” 

‘*Oa don’t you worry. There’s stone underneath us 
for several miles down, for all that I know.” 

‘**T am thankful for that.” 

Still Will was not easy. The noise, the jar, the 
thought of the awful sea all around the tower, the mist, 
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the dark, and then that dismal bell tolling, tolling, 
tolling—all these made Will wish at last that he was 
at home. ‘'I shall be thankful to get there,” he thought, 
as he lay down on one of the cot-beds. ‘‘ Bah, this is 
not as soft as my old bed at home. I shall be thank- 
ful to see that garret once more,” he said, turning over 
and trying tosleep. But sleep was not easy. Occa- 
s‘onally he had glimpses of beings in sou’westers and 
storm-clotkes solemnly stalking through his room. 
Morning came, and the wrath of the sea was wilder than 
ever. The fog had lifted its gray curtain and he saw 
a ship staggering past the light-house. ‘la thankful 
I’m not a sailor down there,” thought Will. 

‘“‘Thanksgivin’ has come !” shouted Sam, making his 
appearance. ‘‘Do you feel happy ?” 

“7-¥-xes.” 

Will didn’t teil all his thoughts. If he had, there 
would be a confession that he was entirely willing to 
zo ashore, and that ‘‘going-to-church” Thanksgiving 
Day looked unusally pleasant tohim. If he only could 
be with mother in the old church at home! 

‘* Breakfast in Minot’s Hotel at seven,” said Sam as’ 
they sat down to breakfast. *‘ How do you like it?” 

“‘Oh,” said Will, ‘‘you get up good breakfasts out 
here.” Then he added solemnly, ‘‘ Does it always jar 
so out here ?” 

‘Why, bless you, Will, in a good, stiff gale, the 
damper of that ’ere stove is jarred down flat, and they 
say that inshore the time has been when they couldn't 
see the top of our light, for the spray flyin’ over it,” said 
Sam. 

Will was glad when the subject of the conversation 
was changed and the men began to talk about the 
peaceful occupation of burning bushes in the autumn, 
off in the safe, quiet pastures. There was a life-seat 
in the kitchen, and Will occupied it as often as possible. 

What a Thanksgiving-day that was! Twenty-four 
hours of storm, and then came twenty-four hours more 
of the same-sort; but a fair weather sun came at last; 
and it smiled kindly on Will as he went home with 
Sam. 

‘* Here’s your boy, marm, and I guess he’s thankful 
enough to get home, Mis’ Plympton. He stuck it out 
well,” said Sam, ‘‘keepin’ his feelings to hisself. 
Rough place out there.” 

‘* Yes,” said Will that night, as he and his mother 
were talking over the Jate events, ‘‘I am glad to get 
home. I was thankful at first that I bad a chance to 
go, and I was thankful,” he continued, laughing, ‘‘ that 
I had a chance to get back. While out there I was 
thankful that it was a tower of stone, and I was thank- 
ful I am not a sailor; and yet, of courze, I am thankful 
that some are wiillivg to be such, and that there isa 
lighthouse to guide them. When it came to sleeping, 
I wished for my old bed, and I am thankful to be in it, 
here in this snug place. And Iam thankful ”—here he 
reached up his arms and put them about her neck— 

-*for this dear mother. I thought I wasn’t thankful 
enough to keep Thanksgivicg, but I feel now that I 
have enough thankfuls to keep two or three days.” 

‘Let it be thanksgiving, all, all the time, dear 
Will,” said motherly Mrs. Plympton. 








AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING DESK. 
My Dear Nephews and Nieces: 

7 OU have becn thinking this week, I hope, of the 

things for which you ought to be thankful. 
Suppose we try whether you can find anything you 
are not to be thankful for. That would be a new quest, 
would it not? And I hear you each say in a doleful 
chorus, ‘‘Dear me! I’m sure I am perfectly surrounded 
with troubles! I don’t have to look far for things I’d 
be thankfulto get rid of.” Ab! now there is where 
you make a mistake. The other evening I drove to 
the station to meet your uncle. It was dusk, and I 
did not dare to drive very near the cars. One after 
another of the passengers got into their carriages and 
drove away, I saw one man left on the platform, but 
he seemed to be a stranger, and I was about turning 
around, to come away disappointed, when a second 
look showed me that the strange man was no stranger 
at all, but your uncle himself. In the dim light and 
with but a hasty look I did not recognize him. And 
that is just the way with some of the things you call 
troubles. A nearer look—or rather, perhaps, in this 
case it is a little more distant look that is wanted ; just 
as your as grandpapa has to hold your drawing a little 
way off to see it distinctly ; too near his eyes it is 
blurred—another look, I say, may show what you 
thought a trouble is really a good friend. 

Every week I am tempted to use all the space the 
printer can spare me for myself, and so your letters 
are crowded out; and to-day I feel very much like 
counting over with you those unthankfulnesses, and 
examining them to see if we do not find the real bless- 
ing underneath. Many of them are just the ‘‘ chances” 
about which I hear the brightest of my boys talk, 
‘Give me achance,” say they, ‘‘ and see what a scholar 
Yll make.” ‘Just give me the chance and ]’!] make 





money.” Now, the ‘chance’ to become patient, 
strong, courageous, gentle, Christ-like, is just this 
ladder of little and great troubles of which you want 
to be rid. Imagine a ladder reaching from your feet 
to the gate of the City where everything is beautiful, 
and happiness is supreme. Would you cry, ‘ Take it 
away”? Would you beg to have the rounds pulled out? 
No indeed! You would be grateful for every one of 
them on which you might step to gain alittle toward 
the end. So, my dear boys asd girls, look again at that 
vexation, that disappointment, that deprivation, and 
see if it is not placed for you to plant your feet firmly 
on that you may be lifted upalitue higher toward 
the Paradise you hope to reach by and by. 
— FRANKLIN, Nov. 

Dear Aunt Patience: 

I have not thanked you for the pretty card you sent me, which I 
do now. I go to echool this term. Our crow is dead that I told you 
of. A boy got angry at him and kilied him, But I have my pretty 
Esquimaux dog and a Billy goat, wagon, and harness. He got so 
frieky Jast winter that I could hardly hold him. My sister has a 
parrot that talks. He whistles for the dog, and laughs, and calls my 
name when I go out: ** Harry, come back pretty quick.” Hewill 
not let any one put their hand in his cage but mamma. Grandma 
says that I must not write long letters. I wrote this (or grandma did 
for me) to send a little money for the poor little boys. 

I should like to show my letter to my papa and mamma in The 
Christian Union. Harry W. D. 

The boy that killed your crow must be careful lest 
that bad temper of his kills something of more value 
than a crow ; although that to you was a very great loss, 
I don’t doubt. With your dog, your frisky goat, and 
your parrot, you must have busy and happy times. 





Avusurn, N. Y., November 9, 1882. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

] have seen the letter in Aunt Patience’s Writing Desk about Car! 
finding that curious worm, and I think I know what it is. It is prob- 
ably the caterpillar of Papilio Asterias,a beantifal black bntter- 
fly, spotted with gold. It feeds on parsnips and parsley ; but it is 
80 late that it will need no more feeding. It does not spin a cocoon, 
but hangs itself up to the side or top of the box, or whatever you put 
itin, with a thread of silk whiehjit spios ; and changes to a curiously- 
shaped chrysalis, which hatches into the butterfly abont June next 
year. The chryealis should not be kept ina room where there isa 
fire. The caterpillar cannot hurt any one with its horns, which, how- 
ever, have the power of making a disagreeable odor with which to 
keep away its enemies, I send you a picture of the chrysalis, 

Epwin H. P. 

This letter gives much the same information we had 
week before last. The picture perfectly represents the 
casé now hanging in Carl’s box. I am sorry that I 
cannot have it printed for you alltosee. [am very 
much obliged to Edwin for taking the trouble to draw 
it so nicely. 

Co.rax, Oct. 21, 1882, 
Dear Aunt Patience ; 

I would like to be one of your little nieces. I live off here 
in Washington Territory. 1 have three cata andtwo dogs. When 
I am lonesome I paste pictures in a book. I 01 this Fall. 
I have a puppy. It isn't named yet; will you please name it for me? 
I have two dolls, they are named Minnie and Mima. I have a brother 
at home, and two away from home, and a sister down town in Co'f «x 


aw ay 


go tosct 


Your little niece. Ansy H. 
P. 8S. I have jast got another pet, a dear little canary, A. H. 
If your puppy is to be abig dog you might call him 


will be a small 
If you wanta 


Victor, that isour dog’s name. If he 
dog you might call him Tiny, or Frisk. 
little fun out of it you can call it lno or Uno, and when 
some one asks his name you can give it and yet not 
seem to tell it at all. Ino will sound like ‘‘ I know,” 
and Uno like ‘‘ You know.” You would not be rude 
about it, I am sure, and it would make a little sport. 


Kempster, Wis., Noy. 12, 1882. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

I have never written to you before, but would like to be one of 
your many nephews. 

I live on the Milwankee, Lake Shore and Western Railroad. My 
sister Sybil and I send one dollar to Charity, We earned it by selling 
ginseng root. I dug the root in the woods, and my sister washed 
and dried it. 

It is ex ported. 
and for what it is used ? 
here to sell ginseng and furs. 

Lovingly, 


Ah! here is an interesting question. 
the answer ? 


Do the consins kuow to what country it is taken 
A great many Indians come to the store 
I am ten years old last October. 
Russe.u H. W. 


Who knows 


RocKVILLE, Parke Co., Indiana, Nov. 13, 1882, 
Dear Aunt Patience ; 

1 am alittle girl ten years old, in the third grade at school, and en- 
joy going to school very much. Ihave two big brothers and four 
younger sisters. We have fine times playing of evenings. We help 
mamma, too. Mamma takes The Christian Union, reads to us and 
tells us about the nice stories, and all your nieces and nephews; we 
enjoy it ever so much. Mamma ured to belong to Dr. Abbott’s 
church when he lived in Terre Haute. 

My aunt is going to New York this winter; wish I was going with 
her; would try to see you, Weall take much interest in Charity’s 
Report ; glad to eee it growing so. Brothers Linus and Herbert sent 
you twenty-five cents each for Charity, and they are quite anxious 
to know if you received it. It was sent September 21, 1882, 

If I may be one of your nieces I will write avain sometime. My 
love to Trixie ; tell her we have two goats. Tle boys are breaking 
them to work, and we expect many nice sleigh-rides with them 
when snow comes, Affectionately yours, Anna L, M. 


I must tell Dr. Abbott about your mamma when I see 
him. Charity says she has not received the meney your 
brothers sent. I am afraid it was lost. It is best to 
send a money order for small arnounts or a check for 
large ameunts, and there is no danger of loss—or very 
little. We should be glad to know immediately if 
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money is not acknowledged witiin three weeks after 
it is sent, and then inquiry can be made for it. 
Affectionately, Aunt PATigNog. 


BIBLE STUDIES. 
No. 19. 

Tae subject of this week's study is expressed in Hebrew by two 
syllables, and in English by one. The earliest Scriptare mention is 
connected with a wonderful event. We next find it among the 
Levitical laws, It ie alsoassociated with one of the Kings of Israel ; 
with one of the minor prophets; with the thankagiving song of a 
man recovered from sickness; with the Blessed Virgin Mary, and 
with our Lord Jesus Christ on several different occasions. 

The word reminds me of a beautiful city that had a peculiar 
legacy from an eccentric man. 

A certain nation uses the object as a sacred ensign. 

With all peoples it is the embiem of avery lovely characteristic 
and also represents an adorable person. 

What is my subject 7 

What the earliest Bible mention and association ? 

To what Levitical law do I alinde 7 

To which of the kings of Israel ? 

To which of the prophets ? 

To whose thanksgiving song? 

Mention the other Bible references. 

Of what city and what legacy am I reminded ? 

What nation had this object for ite emsign ? 

What is its symbolism? F, Bunce Smitn, 

ANSWERS TO BIBLE STUDY NO, 16. 

Wings. The angelic host is always represented as having wings, 
Among the winged heathen deities are Cupid, Psyche, Morphens, the 
Furies, the Muses, ete. Daedalus, Icarnse, Johnson’s Rasselas, and 
Deven, the Watchmaker of Vienna, and others among men have vain!) 
attempted to apply to themselves wings. ‘Tho myriads of flyin; 
creatures. Birds, Scripture referencer, Psalins xvii., 8: 
xxxvi,, 7; Ixilf., 7 Isaih xl, 31; St. Matt. xxiii., 37 
Deut. xxxii., 11, 12, 


insects, ete 
Ixviii., 13; 








PUZZLES. 


SCRIPTURAL ENIGMA, 


I am composed of 64 letters. 






; 16, was a king of Syria. 
i, 23,59, was the father of Nebushta. 

7, 34, 4, 45, was a king of India, : 
, 47, 35, 40, 45, 9, 24, arace of people mentioned in the Bible. 


25, 42, 16, 





My! 
My 
My 46, 28, 27, 
My 6, 
My 11, 26, 
by Paul. 
My 18, ! 





1, 17, was one of the Apoetiee, 

53, 24, 31, one of the appellations of Christ. 

, 64, 31, 28, 60, 24, first biehop of Athens. 

2, 24, 58, 20, 39, 33, 40, 12, 60, 31, an Ephesian mentioued 





20, 8, 61 


62, 51, 42, an astronomical term used by Job. 
55, 64, 14, 43, 30, 34, 25, a city mentioned in Revelation. 


My 3 














My 3 36, 50, 60, 26, 14, 54, 63, 31, a Corinthian mentioned by 
Pani. 

My 10, 33, 21, 52, 8, 63, 17, 25, a locality near Jerusalem, 

My 1, 38 2, 49, a town in south of Palestine. 

My 2%, 26, 4, 14, 24, is a city in Asia Minor. 


My whole isa verse found in Psalms. Mary G, Kine 


DROP-LETTER PUZZLE 
From Shakespeare's ** As Yon Like It.” 
»-ty-yr-i-h-i-a-t-h-l 
A-d-h-n-n-m-r-i-g-a-@-r-e-1-g-1-e-n-i- 


T-e h-n-n-s8-h 


U-w-l-i-g-y-0o-c-o-l. Mi 


ANAGRAMS, 
Hyppuna. 
Fire accir, 
Poems art< 
blind Esif. 
Unexcels Abi. 


Ren 
Out four age. 

Mabel ties. K 
EQUILATERAL TRIANGLE 
R ght Si 
Perpendicular, subsequent. 


of bird of 
J. B. D. 


e,a ridge Left, permission. Base, nes 
pre y 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF NOV. 9 
Double Acrostic 


Q uagy a S 

I cayar I 

E mpero R 

N ew Glaszgo W 
T rache A 
I shmae L 
N acara ZT 
» entat y 
U ttere KR 
R uinou ; 
Ww inama c 
A toni oO 
R eflvc 1 
Db ispar T 


Conundrum. 


One is the ‘* Lass o’ Lowrie’s,” aud the other is the ‘‘ Lower o'Lass 


ies,” 
Syuare Word.— 
EAS E 
AREA 
8 EAS 
EASE 


Charade.—Handsome 


Vumerical Enigma.—William the Conquerer. 


St. Andrews, Cross 
i 6 
GaLuvu M™M GRAB 
LO P !I RA ZE 
U P ASB 2 AZIM 
MEssS CUD CRA BEMA 
CARE RANA 
URSA 3B ANON 
DEA DRIBA NE 
RAS E 
4 I srs 8 
GLI BESTANT 
LOUR AREA 
j IU KA NEAR 9 
ORABRAE P&B HE ASG 
RIME INCA 
AME L ACER 
BELT SARA 
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Books auf Authors. 


HARPER’S CHRISTMAS. 


It was no idle boast of Messrs. Harper & Brothers 
that this publication would be ‘‘the most remarkable 
and attractive Christmas paper ever issued.” The 
claim was a great one to make, but it has been justified 
by the paper itself, which, apart from its special sig- 
nificance as an evidence of the wonderful enterprise of 
its publishers, has an added value in its truly repre- 
sentative character ; for, we believe, with the exception 
of Mr. Thomas Hardy’s signature, there is not a name 
or feature that is not American, and that does not bear 
witness to the power and skill of American authors, 
artists, and engravers. This fact alone should com- 
mend it to the American public, if indeed any special 
meed of praise were necessary to insure its welcome. 
Of this there is no need, however. It speaks for 
itself. 

Of the pictures, as pictures, and as superior examples 
of wood-engraving, it is difficult to speak with moder- 
ation. A mere glance at the first page, from which the 
face of the girl that Mr. Dielman ‘knows ”—and 
‘‘loves” he might have added—looks out from the 
magnolia blossoms with a sweet and gentle dignity, 
reveals so much cf beauty from the hands of the artist 
and the engraver, Mr. Timothy Cole, that one feels 
tempted to secure the paper for the sake of that picture 
alone. Mr. Cole has represented with wonderful skill 
the textures of the dark rich velvet of the Gains- 
borough hat, and the soft smooth folds of the cashmere 
scarf about her neck and breast. In Mr. Dielman’s 
other picture, ‘‘ Decorating the Church with Ever- 
greens,” a like facility of the graver’s tool is shown in 
the treatment of the lady’s dress and the fur of her 
coachman’s collar, while we fancy that the artist has 
again drawn the face of the girl he ‘* knows,” but this 
time with a different bonnet. She is equally charming, 
however, and does not at all deserve the slighting refer- 
ence to her as ‘‘ the nice girl on a step-ladder,” which 
Mr. Dielman makes in the amusing account on page 
two of “‘How It Came About,”—that is, the Harper’s 
Christmas. AfterMr. Dielman’s exquisite frontispiece 
follow a series of pictures from other members of the 
Tile Club: ‘‘ Christmas Time in New England,” by R. 
Swain Gifford; ‘‘A Widow,” by C. 8. Reinhart; two 
pictures by E. A. Abbey, the ‘‘Chestnut ” of the Tile 
Club, illustrating Mr. Stedman’s delightful poem of 
‘‘The Dutch Patrol;” the first showing old Peter 
Stuyvesant and his game leg, the second, ‘‘a lot of 
smoky ghosts in Maiden Lane.” Reinhart’s ‘‘Making 
Home for Christmas ” is a fine picture of two old salts 
at the helm of a craft which surges along through a 
driving, storm bound for asafe harbor and a snug berth 
inshore. The picture suggests some of those familiar 
to usin the London ‘‘Graphic” Christmas numbers. 
After this, another ful! page of old ‘‘ Peter Stuyvesant 
and the Maiden,” by the ‘‘ Puritan,” G. H. Boughton, 
which depicts the old goveruor trying the ice with his 
wooden leg for a quaint Boughtonesque maiden, skates 
in hand. It pleased the artist to invent this incident 
himself, since he could not find authority for it in Irv- 
ing’s ‘‘ Knickerbocker.” 

E. A. Abbey’s ‘‘ Winter” is another delightfully 
charming maiden traversing a snowy field, her head 
outlined clearly against the bright horizon that glows 
between the stretch of bare woods and the dull sky 
overhead. The wintry feelings in this and the previous 
picture are remarkable, the landscape in both repre- 
senting vividly the gloom and desolation of a snow- 
covered country in January. ‘‘The Voice of the Sea” is 
one of Mr. T. B. Aldrich’s most beautiful poetic fancies, 
and has about ita Tennysonian ring of pathos and 
melody that suggests, although differing from, the in- 
comparable interludes of ‘‘The Princess.” It is set to 
most appropriate music by W. W. Gilchrist, and} illus- 
trated by a marvelously soft and pleasing work of 
Quartley’s, ‘‘A Moonlit Autumn Night by a Rocky 
Sea-shore,” that might be one of a hundred fascinating 
spots along the East Shore between Boston and Cape 
Anne. There are other smaller pictures, of which the 
most notable are Wm. Chase’s ‘‘ Burgomaster,” J. 
Alden Weir’s “‘A Little Sabot,” Mr. Frank Millet’s 
illustrations to his own article, and the rather exag- 
gerated picturesqueness which F. Hopkinson Smith has 
been able to perceive in a New Ycrk street, with a bit 
of the elevated railroad and a towering structure in the 
background. These are the pictures in the paper itself, 
but in a supplement there appears a truly superb en- 
graving by Cole of Mr. Elihu Vedder’s ‘‘Samson.” It 
is a powerful representation of the youthful giant of 
the tribe of Dan, the swarthiness of the skin, the 
glitter of the eyes, the flowing locks of hair, the firm- 
ness of the mouth and chin, the stolid look of defiance, 
all indicating a notably strong conception of the He- 
braic Hercules. By these features, and by the drawing 
of the muscular columnar neck, Mr. Vedder has given 
an impression of great strength, wholly animal, how- 
ever, which is not only imposing, but altogether in 





sympathy with the historical traditions of his subject. 
Notice has been paid here chiefly to the pictorial feat- 
ures of this holiday portfolio because of the excep- 
tional interest at present attaching to American wood- 
engraving, of which the present work is a significant 
and valuable exponent. The literary excellence is no 
less representative and satisfactory, and there needs 
only to be mentioned the names of Howells, Aldrich, 
Stedman, Thomas Hardy, Harriet Prescott Spofford, 
Rose Terry Cooke, Virginia Johnson, and Mark Twain, 
to guarantee the success of the first effort—may it not 
be the last—of the Tile Club and Its Literary Friends. 


HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


The constantly increasing popularity of the etcher’s 
art could not be more happily evidenced than by the 
publication of a volume so satisfactory and beautiful 
in all its parts as A Group of Etchers.' This superb 
book stands apart from the ordinary publications of 
the holiday season in possessing qualities which give 
it permanent value. It represents the best work of 
many of the best etchers of the day, and the publishers 
have given this fruitage of a noble art every advan- 
tage which the most perfect presswork. the best qual- 
ity of paper, and the handsomest binding can impart. 
The frontispiece, by C. P. Slocombe, entitled ‘‘In 
Summer Woods,” is a beautiful piece of work, full of 
refinement and delicacy, and preserving admirably the 
atmosphere of the scene which it depicts. Seymour 
Haden, the English etcher who has recently arrived in 
this country, and who is regarded as the most consum- 
mate etcher of the English school, 1s represented by a 
very interesting etching of ‘‘Twickenham Church,” 
which admirably displays the wonderful mastery of 
technicalities which this artist bas attained. John 
MacWhirter brings out with clearness the aspects of 
‘*Winter in the Mountains,” the impalpable presence 
of silence and solitude, with a group of strongly 
drawn cattle. ‘‘The Gleaner,” by J. A. Breton, con- 
tains but a single figure, but illustrates in its compo- 
sition some of the finest qualities of one of the greatest 
of contemporaneous artists. The sky and the back- 
ground of the picture are admirable in their atmos- 
phere, while the gleaner herself is full of character 
and strength. Hamerton contributes a powerful etch- 
ing of ‘‘Moonrise on the Ternin,” which is full of 
that delicste appreciation of the poetic aspects of 
nature which is characteristic of this emivent writer 
and artist. Altogether this is one of the most notable 
books which has ever borne the imprint of an Ameri- 
can publisher. The letter-press is done with excellent 
judgment, thorough knowledge, and pervading good 
taste. 

Dantes Inferno,* the grandest and most character- 
istic work of the Middle Ages, needs no characteriza- 
tion here. It is one of those classics whose qualities 
and scope are familiar even to the most general reader. 
Very little need be sait about Dore’s illustrations; 
they have almost become;household pictures. It can be 
said, however, that Dore has never found a more con- 
genial theme than this particular poem of Dante’s and 
that the weird and startling qualities of his genius 
have never displayed themselves more effectively than 
in its illustration. Some of these pictures are so 
fanciful as to go beyond the grotesque into the region 
of the absurd, but, on the other hand, many of them 
are wonderful revelations of pictorial genius; full of 
suggestions of power and of that awful mystery which 
hangs over Dante’s great work. The publishers have 
treated the poem as it deserves by giving it every a'}- 
vantage of the finest paper, the largest type, and the 
most careful press-work. They have made a beautiful 
volume, and one that deserves a prominent place be- 
cause it enshrines the characteristic work of two men 
of genius. 

It has been the curious contradiction of Scottish his- 
tory that, while the country is unfertile and the condi- 
tions of life have aiways been difficult, the land is 
overlaid with associations, legends, and popular fan- 
cies to an almost unequaled degree; no country in 
Europe is richer in materials out of which poetry and 
the arts are made thar Scotland. Picturesque Scot- 
land is of a purely popular character. It has little 
plan, but presents a great amount of interesting infor- 
mation concerning places aad people, historical events, 
and legendary occurrences. It is illustrated with over 
one hundred wood engravings and with a number of 
chromatic plates, and belongs to the class of books 
which people not only give away to their friends but 
are glad to read for themselves. 





1A Group of Etchers, with Text by 8S. @. W. Benjamin. (New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

2 Dante's Inferno ; Translated by the Rev. H. F. Cary, illustrated 
with the designs of M. Gustave Dore. New Edition. (New York: 
Oassell, Petter, Galpin & Co.) 

® Picturesque Scotland ; Its Romantie Scenes and Historical As- 
sociations Descrived in Lay and Legend, Song and Story. By 
Francis Watt and the Rev. Andrew Carter. (New York: John 
Wiley & Sons.) 





Of birthday books there is already a superabun- 
dance ; but the handsome volume which bears the taking 
title of The Salmagundi Birthday Book' is an excep- 
tion in its completeness and general excellence. It is 
the largest of its class, and is not only imposing in size, 
but in the main superior in quality. Mr. Robert Coll- 
yer contributes to it a characteristic introduction 
which prefaces a selection from the wise and witty 
thoughts of the wisest and wittiest writers of all ages. 
It has a decided advantage over the birthday books 
which are made up from individual writers, in that it 
brings together the treasures of many gifted thinkers. 
Two selections are given for each day in the year, and 
the list of writers quoted embraces the most dis- 
tinguished names in our iiterature. The volume, 
which is a small quarto, is well printed, with aun at- 
tractive red-lined border, and is illustrated by nu- 
merous excellent cuts from such artists as Moran, 
R. Swain Gifford, E. P. Hayden, A. H. Thayer, and 
others. Some of the illustrations are commonplace, 
but many of them are notably good, aad the volume, 
taken together, isa very attractive one. As the first 
handsome work of an enterprising publisher it is cer- 
tainly a very creditable book. 

8S. W. Green’s Son has done a very sensible thing 
in issuing a set of classic romances—eight in number 
—for the low price of five dollars. ‘‘Romola,” ‘“‘ Hy- 
patia,” ‘‘Jane Eyre.” ‘John Halifax, Gentleman,” 
‘*Tom Brown at Rugby,” ‘‘ The Last of the Mohicans,” 
**Corinne,” and ‘‘Uarda” compose the set, and in- 
clude, as a reading of their titles suggests, some of the 
most valuable and enduring romance-writing in our 
literature. The volumes are surprisingly well bound, 
consideriag the low price at which they sre offered; 
the type, though small, is clear, and the books are a 
very convenient size for reading. The publication of 
so many classical works at such a low price has many 
thingsto recommend it. It puts within the reach of 
moderate purses the means of affording: permanent 
gratification and instruction for a small expenditure 
of money. 





MAGAZINE MISCELLANY. 


The mental appetite which finds its chief appeasement in 
the magazines has received its rations for December, and 
within two weeks at the farthest it will be safe to assume 
that the present provision will have been assimilated, anc an 
anticipative craving for the January nambers will have set 
in. So rapacious is the literary appetite of the readizg pub- 
lic, aud so intent on the revelation of what is to come next. 
Specially is this true when for the opening number of the 
year the magazines announce for the benefit of their readers, 
and the prospective subscribers, that the array of literary and 
pictorial talent has never been so brilliant and attractive as it 
will be during the coming year ; and publish in large capitals 
no end uf captivating suggestions as to whom and what we 
shall lock for diversion and instruction. In view of what has 
been already attained these promises appear prodigiously 
significant, and as a nation we might pray that the national 
disease shall not clange its base of operations and become a 
mental dyspepsia. 

The Atlantic for December is good, and derives special 
interest from the opening pages of the much discussed Haw- 
thorne romance, ‘‘ The Ancestral Footstep.” It is introduced 
by a prefatory note from Mr. G. P. Lathrop, who gives au 
account of the inception and progress of the story, and as- 
sists our imagination to fill out the outlines of the incomplete 
work, to predict ‘‘the whole flight from the flutter of the 
wing.” Mr. Hardy has at last tinished his story, we suspect, 
and killed off his heroine, with true dramatic instinct, ou the 
tower which has been the scene of 80 many nocturnal and 
celestial—in a sense astronomical—adventures. Mr. O. B. 
Frothingham discusses the relation of Art and Wealth in a 
charming ¢ say, and Theodore Child gives an account of 
Hamlet in Paris, arranged for French tastes by a French 
dramatist, Alexandre Dumas, who does vot kill Hamlet, and 
thereby makes the piece * logical”—to French ideas. John 
8. Dwight writes upon ‘‘ Our Dark Age in Music,” the age 
of ancient psalmody, ‘‘of village choirs and singing schools, 
of shrill sopranos and high-strainiug tenors."’ Here is his 
description of the first organ in New England aud its effect 
upon the people. What would they huve thought of the 
present ‘* vox of whisties’’ that stands on the old Puritanic 
stamping-ground ! 

But soon with a Queen’s chapel here in Boston, tie organ was to 
lend solemn beauty to the service. With what suspicion that ** box 
of whistles ** had been drvaded and excluded! How Cotton MatLer 
had denounced it! And good Judge Sewali, afier « visit to Oxford 
Eagiand, writes: ** 1 ama lover of music to a faui:,” yet be was 
made uneasy by the music in the church, where “ine justiing out 
the institution of singing psalms by the boisterous organ ” disturbea 
him as ** something that can never be answered to the great Master 
of religious ceremonies.” ‘The first organ in New England was that 
offered by Thomas Brattle to the Brattle Street Church, and there, 
on principle, declined with thanks, in 1713, and then passed over to 
the Chapel and accepted, although it is said to nave lain seven 
months in the porch before they ventured to unpack it. The next 
year the wardens wrote to Engiand to invite Mr, Edward Enstone to 
come over and be the organist, at a salary of thirty pounds per an- 
num, which sum, ** with other advantages as to dancing, music, etc. 
(of course some secular music Could be smuggled in with the reat) 





1 The Salmagundi Birthday Book. Arranged with Two Selections 
Jor each Day wn the Year from Poets and Prose Writers of all Ages. 
Edited by Alice Wood, Kose Perkios and A. J. G. Perkins. With 
an introduction by the Rev. Robert Collyer. Illustrated. (New 
York: 8, W. Green’s Son.) 
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‘‘ we doubt not will be sufficient encouragement.” He began his 
duties by Christmas, 1714. To the Puritan neighbors that Chapel 
must have been a haunted house, Yet one can easily imagine many 
a younger spirit creeping within its poreh to listen with wonder and 
delight. It was not long before our young Bostonian, Edward Brom- 
field (1745) actually built an organ which was thought to surpass any 
yet heard here from abroad, and was the wonder of the day im all 
these colonies. From that time organs began to creep into the 
churches, and with them organists, who, of course, did something 
to enlarge the meager repertory of a people which did net know 
music even enough to hate it. 


Here again is another interesting bit of the musical history 
of New England. 


Music, for us, had first to be imported from an older and richer 
soil. Mere psalm singing and psalm-book making never could -pre- 
pare a soil in which great music could take root. Another impulse 
and another kind of seed were indispensable. We had to wait for 
the meeting of more vital elements. A few years longer, and there 
came to us another German, a musical man of mark, from Haydn's 
orchestra, Gottleb Graupner, the first to gather together in the old 
Puritan town the emall beginning of an orchestra, and plant the 
seeds of a first love for Haydn’s and for Mozart’s symphonies. At 
the same time there came a musician of the English school, a 

earned organist, the portly Dr. Jackson, as well as other English 
organists and choir-directors. These, with a corps of voices from 
the Park Street Choir, first made it possible to undertake an oratorio, 
to founda Hande! and Haydn Society in 1815, and to enter into 
practical acquaintance, deepening into enthusiastic love, with some 
of the old masters, 


Harper's Magazine might have rested for once on the 
laurels won by its famous ‘ Christmas,”” but that superb 
publication appears in no way to have diminished the atten- 
tion bestowed on maintaining the excellent standard of the 
magazine, which, for December, is of unusual interest. 
There is an attractive description of the Columbis river, 
written and illustrated by a San Francisco artist, Cleveland 
Rockwell. Thomas W. Knox gives an account of Havre, 
with clever illustrations by Reinhart and Vanderhoof, and 
Mr. Bishop's third paper on Southern California brings us to 
Los Angeles and San Diego. The iilustrations, for the most 
part, are very pleasing, but the ‘‘ Paradise,” by Willi H. 
Low, on page 51, is an absurdly pretentious attem)t to 
clothe the sin of our first parents in modern habiliments, 
with Adam in a hammock hat and light gaitere, and Eve iu 
‘* prunellas” anda Quaker kerchief. There are two histor- 
ical papers by P. D. Hay and John Piske, stories by Susan 
Hartley Swett and Miss McLean, of ‘‘ Cape Cod” fame, and 
poetry by Dinah Mulock Craik, Isabella Graut Meredith, 
Eugene Bolles, besides two of Robert Herrick’s quaint fancies 
illustrated by Abbey. On the same ground that the Noven- 
ber ‘Century’ might have been called a Henry James, Jr, 
number, the current ‘* Harpers” might be called a William 
Black number ; for supplementary to Mr. Black’s story of 
‘* Shandon Bells,” the chimes of which begin to give forth a 
doleful foreboding tone, there is an article on Mr. Black 
himeelf, his home, and habits of life and writing, prepared by 
Mr. Joseph Hatton, and illustrated with various pictures. 
Of Mr. Biack’s various accomplishments and of his easy 
adaptation to surroundings, Mr. Hatton says: 

It is difficult to tell where he s most at home—on the deck of a 
yacht in the northern eeas, tramping the cliffs at Brighton, studying 
character in the United States and astronomy in Egypt, brocding 
over a favorite landacape in an artist’s studio, talking politics at the 
Reform Club, or doing the honors of Paston House. I have seen 
him under most of these conditions, and have always found him the 
same pleasant, sympathetic companion, the same thoughtful, unos- 
tentatious, quick-witted gentleman. Tightly built, lithe of limb, strong 
in the arm, capable of great physical endurance, the novelist is never- 
theless below the medium height. Short black hair, athick brown 
mustache, a dark hazel eye. a firm mouth, a equare forehead, Black 
gives you the idea of compact strength; a small parcel, so to speak, 
well packed. You might sooner take him for an artillery officer who 
had seen service, a yachtsman, ora man who spent most of his life 
in out-door sports and pastimes, than set him down as an author, 
and particularily a novelist. 

Black might pass for a member of any profession except the cler- 
ical, or for an ordinary gentleman of the time, until! you came to 
know him well enough to talk to him familiarly, and then you would 
find—as you always do in men who have made a mark on the current 
history of the times, in whatever direction—something extraordinary 
in his talk and in his appearance. You would first be impressed with 
the bead-like brightness of his eye, and its steadfastness; and then 
you would probably be struck with the fact, if you were traveling 
with him, that every bit of natural phenomena going on around him 
is an object of constant interest to him; that be knows the names of 
the birds you see and their habits; if you are at a sea-port, that he 
knows every class of craft, and the name of every rope in its rigging ; 
if you are talking of art, or literat ure, or politics, that be has strong, 
well-formed opinions, and that he is perfectly frank and open in ex- 
pressing them ; and, moreover, that if youdo not wantto talk he 
can be silent as an oyster. 


Here is an account of Black’s home at Brighton: 


Black’s house is in Paston Place. It was built by Cubit, the fam- 
ous contractor. A plain, substantial building, it is a handeome, com- 
pact residence. It was decorated and furnished under the personal 
superintendence of the novelist and his wife, and under the influence 
of the modern revival of the picturesque days before Nash. Pleas- 
ant combinations on walls and floors, soft rugs of oriental hres, tiled 
fire-places and high oaken mantels, wainscoted rooms, good pictures 
carefally hung, bits of ** old blue,” and reminiscences of travel in the 
shape of china, glass, and bronze ; and in all things an eye to com- 
fort as well as picturesqueness is everywhere observable. The hall 
is decorated in a bluish-gray ; the balustrades of the stairs, Pompei- 
ian red. Inarecess beneath the staircase is a fine old black-oak 
Dorser chest that came from the house of Ann of Cleves, at Lewes. 
It is known to have belonged to the ill-treated lady herself. The 
dining-room is on the ground floor, the light coming in through a 
delicntely painted window, the wail a golden green, with a dado of 
Indien matting. There are several interesting pictures here, notably 
an excellent portrait of Black by his friend John Pettie, R.A., anda 
couple of dainty sea-pieces by Mr. Colin Hunter, One of this last 
mentioned painter’s works is particularily noticeable, It is a half- 
finished sketch of a deek of a yacht witha bit of sunny sailanda 
broad view of blue sea andsky. It is astriking study of color, and 
bas for the present reader’ sufficient special interest to be repeated 
in black and white in these pages from the famous painter’s own 
hand. It ismainly a portrait of the vessel mentioned in ‘* White 
Wings ” as the “‘ White Dove,” Her original name was the “ Ring- 
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dove.” She was a government boat, purchased for service in the 
waters of the Western Highlands. 

The Century for December is, as ever, good, but by cor- 
trast with the November number suffers somewhat. That 
was 60 superlatively good. The opening article is by E. V 
Smalley, on the Supreme Court of the United States, with 
portrait illustrations of various legal dignitaries. A new 
feature—the success of which is debatable—is the carrying 
of the picture across the page, as in the case of the ‘‘ Su- 
preme Court in Session” and the *‘ Present Justices of the 
Supreme Court.” The latter has the effect of a lady’s brace- 
let stretched across the page, with the august countenances 
engraved on dime bangles. The breakin the middle mars 
the picture. Washington Gladden’s *' Chrietian League of 
Connecticut” is still further developed and increases in iuter- 
est. We give below the account of the Church of Christ 
organized for the laborers at the brass mills of New Albion, 
and covjecture that Dr. Gladden may have regarded this 
description as prophetic. At all events it is millennial in its 
happy amiability. 

The organization thus effected was somewhat aniqne. It was to 
be known as “ The first church of hrist in Cyprusville,” that being 
the name fastened upon this innocent suburb by tue treasurer of the 
corporation. Its only symbol of doctrine was the Apoeties’s Creed ; 
its form of admission was extremely simple; its rulea of pro- 
cedure were not £0 elaborate as to invite to litigation. Besides the 
clerk and ihe treasurer of the church, there waa a board of fou 
wardens und four deaconesses to supervise the religious and chari 
table work of the church. ‘The secular affairs were in the care of a 
board of trustees, A meeting of all these offlcers, under the ti'le of the 
* Official Board,” over which the pastor was to preside, was to be 
held once & month for consultation. Al) important business must, 
however, be referred to the church, The weekly meeting, previous 
to each communion, was to be called the covenant-mecting.” 
Baptism was to be administered to adults by immersion or sffasion, 
asthe candidate might choose; asto infant baptism, no rule was 
made against it, but Mr. Strong advised taat parents who wished 
their children baptized should have the rite performed at their 
homes, thus respecting the strongest scrnple of the [Baptist 
brethren. In case the church should call a pastor who was un- 
willing to administer this ordinance, the pastors of other churches 
in the city would cheerfally serve them, 

It was not iong before the new church was provided with a paator; 
a Methodist clergyman, the Rev. Richard W. Gardner, a man of ex 
cellent character, who had been “ located” without charge in New 
Albion on account of temporary disability, and who was known to be 
somewhat weary of itinerating, was easily persuaded to enter upon 
this work. No formal installation was deemed necessary, but services 
of recognition were held, in which the new church with its pastor 
was heartily received into the fellowship of all the churches, The 
next thing in order was the introduction of the pastor and three 
delegates into the Christian Leagne. Most * Union” churches are 
either left out in the cold or else enjoy a disclaimed and surreptitious 
fellowship with one of the sects, which exposes them to the sus- 
picion of all the other sects; but this one stepped at once intoa 
warm place already waiting for it, and seemed as truly to have 
* brought love”’ with it as a new baby does when it comes into s 
Christian family. 

Mr. Frank H. Cushing contributes the first of a series on 
Tufii and its people, and the interest in the series wil’ doubt- 
less be very great. Mary Hallock Foote and Mrs. Burnett 
give further installments of their stories, and the former 
accompanies her story with a full-page iliustration of her 
heroine in the mine. I[t is a very striking picture, dealing 
with strong effecta of ligat and shade, and it is evidence of 
the engraver's skill aud feeling that in his handling of such 
masses of light and darkuess bas avoided the theatrical 
trap that many would have fallen into aud made a erude 
picture. Mr. Cole has escaped this, and has made each line 
expressive and telling, and has produced a picture which 
should be studied by all young artists in wood engraving for 
the sake of its ‘‘ values,” and the softness and brillianey 
of light on the girl’s face and neck. Mrs. Burnett's *‘ One 
Administration ” evidently enjoyed a second term of office 
to judge from its length, and bids fair to gain the distinction 
of a third. It can hardly be brought to a close inside of 
that time certainly. The article on Dr. Johbu Brown and 
Rab, by Andrew Lang, is delightful, and we quote herewith 
the account of his birthplace and parentage : 

Dr. John {Brown was born in Biggar, one of the gray, slaty- 
looking little towns in the pastoral moorlands of sonthern Scot- 
land. These towns have no great beauty that they shonld be ad- 
mired by strangers, but the natives, as Scott said to Washington 
Irving, are attached to their “gray hills,” and to the Tweed, so 
beantiful where man’s greed does not pollute it, that the Border 
people are ali in love with it, and hold it “far the fairest 
of the floods that run upon the earth.” How dear this border 
cenery was to Dr. John Brown, and how well he knew and 
could express its legendary magic, its charm woven of countless 
ancient spells, the music of old ballads, the sorcery of old stories, 
may be understood by readers of his essay on ** Minchmoor,.” The 
father of Dr. Brown was the third in a lineage of ministers of the 
sect called Seceders. To explain who the Seceders were, it would 
be necessary to explore the siuking morasses of Scotch ecclesiastical] 
history. The minister was proud of being not only a “*Seceder,” 
but a “* Burgher.” He inherited, to be brief, the traditions of « 
most spiritually minde’ and most spirited set of men, too muck bent, 
it may appear to us, 0.. establishing delicate distinctions of opinions, 
but certainly most true to themselves and to their own ideals of 
liberty and of faith. Dr. Brown’s great-grandfather had been a 
shepherd boy, who taught himself Greek that he might read the 
New Testament ; who walked twenty-four miles—leaving his folded 
sheep in the night—to buy the precious volume in St. Andrew’a, and 
who, finally, became a teacher of much repute among his own 
people. 

There is a poem by the late Sidney Lanier, and contribu- 
tions from Mr. John Burroughs, Audrew B. Saxton, L. 
Frank Tooker, and others. Mr. Henry James Jr.’s much 
heralded ‘‘ Point of View "’ at length appears, aud its value 
depends chiefly on the point of view—this is unavoidable— 
which esch reader will take of Mr. James’s position. Our 
own feeling is one of disappointment, not in the workman- 
ship, for that is impossible with anything of Mr. James, but 
in the general tone of his criticism ; for, after aj], it is Mr. 
James who spéaks through his characters, and who must be 
responsible for his utterances however he may shunt them 
off on the shoulders of his puppets. 


The Magazine of Ari ior December is full of things that 
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| one wants to read if one can only find the time, and which 

| therefore usually go unread because the time is never forth- 
coming—or, rather, always is forthcoming. A chief featureis 

| the frontispiece, a beautiful picture by Lalanze of G. L. 

Seymour's ‘* Maiden Dreams.” Among the articles of special 
| interest is the ‘‘Americain Europe,” which contains a crit- 
ical review of the exhibits by American artists in the last 
Paris Salon. We quote the closing paragraph. The writer 
closing his review, says of American pictures : 

The list is by no means exhausted, but our space is limited. We 
shall content ourselves with remarking that although we have hither- 
to had no great art from the American school the capacity for pro- 
ducing it assuredly exists, and that the results already achieved are 
but an earnest of still greater success in the fature. In America 
there is a highly-cu!tured and keenly appreciative public, interested 
only in good art, acd in nowise to be confounded with the picture- 
buying, money-spending ignoramuses with whom we are familiar in 


Europe. It wis—tothe shame of Eurepe be it spoken—among this 
public that the yreat raasters of Freneh landscape firet won recog 

nition. It i. this moment true that the glories of Jean Francois 
uM 


illet’s art are more highly appreciated, and reverently studied, on 
the other side of the Atlantic than they are among us at home, These 
facts are significant. Mere dexterity will presently have had its day ; 
the mimics of en Lepage, and Bonnat, and Carolus Daran wil! 
yer level. With a good technical tradition and 





subside to their 


an intelligent public American artists should be capable of much. 
We need oniy wieh them alittie more sincerity and a little leas 
artifice. 


The Story of Siegfried. By James Baldwin. Lllustrated 
by Howard Pyle. (New York: Charles Scribner's Sons.) 
The story of the Nivbeluagen Lied has been often told of late; 
in literature and music its vivid and striking pictures of early 
wedi val life, its heroic and fated characters, have become 
almost familiar to modern thought. Obeying the impulse 
which so many have felt in these later days, to retell for 
young readers the epics and legends of the past, Mr. Baldwin 
has transferred the great epic of the Scandinavian north into 
modern speech, with fine appreciation of its poetic quality 
and with sympathetic insight into the life which it repro- 
duces. This impressive story of love, war, treachery and 
fate is told in several languages, and with considerable varia- 
tion of scene and change of name. Properly speaking, the 
story of Siegfried is to be found in the German Nibelungen 
Lied, and the story of Sigurd in the Elder and Younger 
Eddas of the Norse and the Icelandic Volsunga Saga. The 
Scandinavian legend is in some respects more poetic and 
impressive than the German, and was chosen by Wagner as 
the subject of his magnificent trilogy. Mr. Baldwin, as he 
frankly declares, has taken considerable liberties with these 
different poems, and has selected from each certain elements 
for his narrative. Whatever objection may be made to this, 
it is certain that he told a very charming story, softening the 
savagery of certain parts of the legends and bringing out 
strongly their humane aspects. He has increased the value 
of his work by introducing into it a number of stories from 
the Norse mythology, which he hus retold very delightfully. 
His book is sure to please young readers aud to profit them 
as well; nothing better in the way of imaginative literature 
can be put into their minds than these early stories of our 
Teutonic ancestors, The work is handsomely printed and 
tastefully bound, aud Mr. Pyle’s illustrations are so good 
that one wishes they werc ore numerous. The Forging of 
Balmung is full of the vigor and mystery of the North, and 
will repay careful study. Fortunate, indeed, is the writer 
who eecures such co-operation in telling his story, 





LIVERARY NOTES. 

—The winter number of ‘ Ehrich’s Fashion Quarterly” is 
out, and will be found ful of interest to ladies who have shop- 
ping and family matters to look after. 

—* Lippincctt’s Magazine” aunounces a very attractive 
programme for the coming year; among other interesting 
features will be a serial story by Miss Tincker, the author of 
‘* By the Tiber.” 

—S. E. Cassino, of Boston, has issued a Christmas token 
which combines an illustrated poem and an iilumivatec 
Christmas card. It repreduces Longfeilow’s ‘ Fiower de 
Luce” on separate illustrated sheets, with illuminated covers 
in the form of a Christmas card. 

—The ** American Missionary” for December is an unusu- 
ally interesting issue. Itisa double number, with reports 
and addresses read at the recent aunual meeting in Cleve- 
land. Mr. Pike makes an admirable magazine, as all the 
readers oi the ‘‘ American Missionary” know. 

—Hardy’s new novel, ‘* Two on a ower,” which has just 
been udded to the Leisure Hour Series (Henry Holt & Co.), 
is one of the most entertaining and characteristic works 
which this writer has given the world. The story is entirely 
novel, and lies outside the ordinary run of novelists’ plots. 

—Fords, Howard & Hulbert publish immediately ‘The 
House that Jill Built (after Jack's had,Proved a Fatlure),” by 
E. C. Gardner, with illustrations by the author ; ‘‘ The Still- 
Hunter,” by Theodore 8. Van Dyke; and ‘‘ The Problem of 
the Poor,” by Helen Campbell. 

—Dodd, Mead & Co. have published “ Birthday Mottoes” 
selected from the writings of E. P, Roe by Lyman Abbott. A 
feature of this attractive little voiume is the assignment to 
their ree pective birthdays of eminent persons, with a selection 
of appropriate sentiments set opposite. The book is well il- 
lustrated. 

—Miss Kate Sanborn’s ‘‘ Kound-Table Series” of Litera- 
ture |. -ssons (J. R. Osgood & Co.) are twenty-five in number, 
coveri: «the whvie ficld of English literature, from *“ Pre- 
Chaucerian literuture ” to the ‘* Laureates,” each card having 
one centrai figure ubout which are grouped the other names 
of the sume seri 

—The ** Suuday Schoo] Times” announces a list of learned 
contributors to its columos during tae coming year, which 
promises to wake it a scholarly introduction to as well as 
commentary on the Book of Acts. It has come to be u hom- 
iletical Weekly in itsjpeculiar department, without a peer 
on either side of the Atlantic and well deserving of its 
SUCCESS, 
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Tue AMERICAN MILLIONAIRE.—We have 
nothing in England quite like the American 
millionaire. We have rich men on this side, 
but with the possible exception of the Roths- 
childs, who are not English, and of whose po- 
sition nobody knows anything aceurately, our 
millionaires are net so rich, are not so promi- 
nent in the national life, and are not inclined 
to devote themselves solely to affairs. No- 
body hears much of Lord Overstone, perhaps 
of all British subjects the man with the larg- 
est available resources ; and the lesser million- 
aires, men with from $2,000,000 to $5,000,000, 
either *‘ found families,” a process which in- 
volves large purchases of land and eompara- 
tive obscurity, or take to art and culture, or, 
like Sir T. Brassey, range themselves into the 
system by accepting office. We cannot re- 
ealla man who makes himself very visible 
by his use of money alone, and still less one 
who makes himself obnoxious. Baron Grant 
wanted to do the former, but did not 
succeed, and now is only remembered by 
Emma shareholders, and the cosmopolitans in 
rusty coats who sit about on his seats and en- 
joy the dreary liveliness of Leicester Square. 
In America, however, the millionaire is what 
a King is in Europe—an object always of per- 
petual notice, aud often of fanatical detesta- 
tion. Owing partially tothe immense spaces, 
partly to the diffusion of wealth, and partly 
to habit, almost all great undertakings in the 
Union, and more especially undertakings in 
the interest of communication, are carried on 
nominally by corporations, and these corpora- 
tions tend to fall under individual control. 
The Americans, to begin with, prefer the Pres- 
idential system to the Parliamentary in all 
things, and leave to individuals whom we 
should call Chairmen far more direct power 
than Englishmen usually do. They donot use, 
moreover, the checks by which we habitually 
prevent single men from monopolizing stock 
in any concern, and then goverving it at their 
own discretion. The notion of one man own- 
ing all the shares in the Bank of England, 
and appointing all the Directors, would hor- 
rify Englishmen. An American with a great 
fortune can buy a joint-stock bank, or a 
railway line, or a great telegraph system, and 
govern it as he pleases; and he has many 
temptations todo it. He warts occupation, 
he wants power, and he wants status; and the 
control, say, of & railway, with its stocks, its 
contracts, its patronage, and its importance 
to State Governments, gives him all he wishes 
for, besides a@ prospect, if he manages well, 
of indefinitely increasing his ‘‘ pile.” What 
Americaus want with colossal fortunes we 
can hardly imagine, for they get little that 
Englishmen think pleasant out of them; but 
they do want them, and set before them- 
selves pecuniary ideals which to Englishmen 
seem fabulous. Capitalists who should know 
tell us that Mr. Stewart, with his $19,000,000, 
was not the richest American alive, one man, 
at least, possessing a much heavier impedi- 
ment to carry on his roadto heaven. Witha 
million and a few sixpences an Englishman is 
inclined to retire and pursue his tastes in quiet, 
but an American is just beginning to ‘‘oper- 
ate” on the grand scale, and with a sense of 
power and freedom. With that money he be- 
gins to use his brains. An American million- 
aire, therefore, often makes himself master of 
some grand concern, or group of concerns, and 
is therefore a sort of king, governing as he 
pleases, pushing his ‘‘ policy ” as against other 
‘‘ policies,” fighting huge corporations, defy- 
ing the public, with which he is sure, sooner or 
later, to come into collision, corrupting State 
Governments, and even influencing the Gov- 
ernment of the Republic. He occupies the po- 
sition at once of a great company and a great 
aristocrat, and as he has usually as few bowels 
as a company, and is as self-centered as the 
great aristocrat, he is hated as neither is hated 
in this country. And there is often cauee for 
hate. Nothing can be more vexatious toa 
community than that a single man should 
control all telegraph lines, as on the eastern 
side of the contihent is nearly the case in 
America, or should be able to make or des- 
troy entire cities, counties, and methods of 
industry, by altering railway routes or rates— 
things entirely within Mr. Vanderbilt’s power 
or Mr. Jay Gould's—throughout great States ; 
or not only own, but insist on doing the re- 
pairs for half a city, like Mr. Aster in New 
York.— [The Spectator. 
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“Lectures on Art.” By Reginald Stuart Poole 
and others. 
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* Letters to His Eminence Cardinal McCloskey.” 
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Tuomas Wuitraksr, N, Y. 


“One Year at St. Margaret's ; or, Grace Dabney’s 
Experiment.” 
* Getting to be Women.” By Geo. Klingle. 


Joun Wiuey & Sons, N. Y. 


** Picturesque Scotland. Its Romantic Scenes and 
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H. C. Witxinson & Co., N. Y. 


** American Peerless Dictionary of the English 
Language.” 
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Music. 


*<It was a Dream” (Chiming Bells). By Kinkle. 

“Wandering Sprite,’ Polka. (Chiming Bells.) 
B@Kinke!. 

* Paul Neyron Waltz, (Flower Title). 

** Wild Rose March,” (Flower Title). 

** Underneath the White Tree,” Song by Franz. 

“On the Ocean.”’ o “ “ 

os Marie.” “ “ “ 

** Life,” (Late English Song.) By Blumenthdi. 

“Alma.” Polkade Salon. By E. Jones. 

“Valse Poetiqne.” By Strelezki. 
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of the Friends: A Bi-Centennial Sermon. 


NEW HOLIDAY GIFT BOOKS 
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HVANGELINE, 


The Piace and the Story. 
By Prof NOAH PORTER, of Yale College, 


A g nineteen magnificent Original Desiens illustrating Longfellow’s Poom of ‘‘ Evangeline,’ 
by Frank Dicxseg, A. R. A. Fifteen of which are elegantly reproduced in Photogravure, by Mesars, 
Govrin & Co., Panis, and four are proof impressions on real China paper from the original woed blocks, 


engraved by Klinkicht and Lacour. 


Edition de Luxe, limited to 500 copies, numbered and signe:! by Pror. PorTER. 


One Vol., folio, size 17 I-2 x 14 I-2 inches. .Price, on application. 


(The right is reserved to advance priceon unsold copies without notice.) 





** To understand and appreciate the poem of Evan- 
geline, one needs not only to be made acquainted 
with the geographical features of the country in 
which itis placed, Lut to trace the growth of the 
people whose unhappy fate it depicts to the imagina- 
tion.” This has been accomplished by Prof. Noa 
PorTeER in the able and interesting dissertation 
which forms the first division of this noble 
volume. 


The typography of this beautiful volume is all that could be desired. 
first quality French Plate, the China proof impressions are mounted on same paper. 


The superb Illustrations by Franx DicksEr, A, 
R.A. (forming the second division), are exceedingly 
artistic, and disclose new beauties at each examina- 
tion. They are elegantly executed by Mesars. Gou- 
pit & Co., Paris, ina manner which faithfully re- 
produces all the beauties of the artist’s original 
derigns. The Poem as a whole is omitted, but 
each illustration is accompanied by the lines which 
describe the scene. 





The Photogravures are printed on 
The binding is of a 


rich and tasteful design; making the handsomest gift book of the season—one which all loversof art will 


delight to own. — 





ELECANT CIFT BOOKS. 


The Changing Year. 





Being Poems and Pictures of Life and Nature, with | 


by Barraud, Boot, Edwards, 
Gow, Gregory, Macquoid, Small, 


illustrations 
Giacomelli 


Wagner, Wylie, and mavy others of the best | 


artists of the day. An elegant volume, with an 
illustration on each and every page, with ac- 
eompanying text, either original or selected from 
favornte poets. One vol. large quarto, beautifully 
printed on fine paper, and bound in extra cloth, 
full gilt, $8.00; full morocco, $1.50. 

** There is apleasant domestic feeling in the poems 
which will sabe them acc “heart when the changing | 
year brings es S a" eart and keenness to the | 
By. gee *—(N. ¥ 

rofusely illust’ ated ‘with engravings of good 
workmanship. "—[(N. ¥. World. 
‘Has uties of AA or design in every one 
of its pawes,""—[Evening Bulletin. 

“Ths merit is of the kind that needs no Boosting. 
for it is discoverable at a glance, and represents 
truth, beauty, and power in art. It contains. 250 
or more engravings." —[{Boston Globe. 


Wild Animals and Birds. 


Their Haunts and Habits. By Dr. ANDREW WIL- 
son. Large quarto, with eighty illustrations by 
Wolf, Specht, snd others (over foity-five of 
them being full page). Extra cloth, full gilt and 
colored inks (new style), $3; full morocco, 
87.50. 


** All that the printer’s art can do has been done 
to make this volume as attractive in appearance as 


in value.’ 
** An attractive Holiday Book.”—[N. Y¥Y. World 


ee printed and illustrated. »_{Ohris- 
Jnio 





"a this sumptuous volume the reader has 
a to him in the most graphic manner both 
ay’ and pencil the animals in their wild haunts, 
te natural aspects and habits of life. ether 
with sketches of their hy history.”—[ 
Home Journal. 


| WITH DORE’S ILLUSTRATIONS. 


| Dante’s Inferno. 





Translated by the Rev. Henry Francis Cary, M.A., 


from the original of DANTe ALiGuHieRt, and illus- 
trated with portrait and seventy-tive full-page 
wood-cuts, from the original designs by Gustave 
Dore, with Critical and Explanatory Notes, Lite 


of Dante, and Chronology. In one large, elegant 
folio volume, bound in extra cloth, full gilt, $6; 
in tull morocco, gilt, $10. 


“That his (Dore’s) drawings are werks of art, 


many of them masterpieces, that every object in 

} each picture is made to contribute to the story ina 
remarkable degree, are well-known tacts, every- 
| where accepted.”—| Christian Intelligencer. 


| Milton’s Paradise Lost. 


| With fifty full-page wood-cuts, from the original 
designs by Gustave Dore. In one large, elegant 
fohho volume, bound in extra cloth, full gilt, $6; 
full morocco, gilt, $10. 





“The most spiendid book of the season.” 
trated London News. 


The Bible Gallery. 


Containing a selection of one hundred of the finest 
drawings of Gustave Dore, with descriptive let- 
ter-press by T. R. Chambers, D.D. Inone larze 
folio volume, extra cloth, beveled, full gilt, $6: 
tull morocco gilt, $10. 


—Hlus- 





“OF all attempts to illustrate the narrative ot the 
Scriptures, the creat French artist’s has proved the 
most acceptable. These powerful engravings make 
a superb volume, and their usefulness and beauty 
are enhanced by carefully prepared descriptive 
matter."’"—|Chicago Times. 








For a complete list of our elegant Books for Holiday Gifts, ranging in price 


from $1 to $150, see our new Catalogue, now ready, 
and sent free on application. 





NEW BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG FOLKS. 


For Literary Merit and Pictorial Beauty our Books are 





Unequalie .. 


We bave issued thie season nearly one hundred 


new volumes, many of which are by AMERICAN as 








well as foreign anthors, and include the simple alphabet- book for the youngest child as well as the sump- 





tuous art-volume for the lover of fine illustrated works. 
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ie thograp' 


OF THE SEASON 


NOW READY. 


hic Cover in Fifteen Colors, which will be se 
address on } Feeelns of stamp. 


Juvenile Catalogue. with Elegant Chsome- 
VTHE NEATEST TRING 





CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN & CO., 


LONDON. 


739 and 741 Broadway, New York, 


PARIS, 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


HAVERGAL CALENDAR FOR 1883. 








Selections from the Writings of the late Frances Ridley Havergal 
For each day of the year 1883, printed in a beautiful block Calendar, made to hang up or rest on mantel, with back printed in colors and gold. 


By mail, postage paid, en receipt of 50 cents. 
SUNDAY zos:eez. 


Pictures and Pages for Young and Old. Quarto, 412 pages, and upwards of 200 Original Illustrations by Popular Artists 


Illustrated board covers, $1.25; cloth, beveled gilt edges, $2. 


‘* We consider it one of the most valuable annuals pub- | 
lished, and we can recommend its introduction into every 
family of children.”— Churchman. A 


A very suitable present to friend or pastor 





THE VOLUME OF 


All who are interested in making Suaday abright and | ‘‘Itis absolutely full of charming pictures and interesting 
happy day, as well as a saered one, will give SUNDAY ao | reading; the pictures are unquestionably better than those 


| oe welcome. which one finds in some similar periodicals.”— Christian 
World. 


WEE BABIES. 


With Original designs in Color, by IDA WAUGH, and Appropriate Verses by AMY E. 
BLANCHARD. 


All 


Dedicated to 


Babies so tiny they can’t eit up, 
Babies that drink from a silver cup, 





Dimpled fingers, and dimpled feet, 
What in the world is haif so sweet 7 





\. 
This lovely book, by the author of ‘‘Holly Berries,‘ is, without doubt, the most . 
popular color-book of the year. Large quarto. %2 00. 
Babies short, and babies tall, Babies that coo and babies that creep, = “3 
Babies big, and babies email, Babies that only can eat and sleep, ‘ ye 
Bine-eyed babies, babies fair, Babies that langh, and babies that talk, N= 
Brown-eyed babies, with lots of hair, Babies quite big enough to walk, = ~ . 


‘“‘ The real baby and its ways has been reproduced so faith- 
fully that it will seem to every mother smiling over there 
| pages as if her own dimpled darlings had been imprieoned | 
between the covers. Every household needs a copy ¢f ‘ Wee 
Babies.’ "—The Churchman. 1 


“‘ The rhymes are worthy of the pictures, and we can give | 
them no higher praise. Altogether, in these days of «esthetic 

children’s books designed really for the critics, the freshness 
and vigor of ‘Wee Babies’ ought to win for it a wide success 
among the juvenile and matronly public.”- Academy(London) 


‘** Wee Babies’ is a delightful book. The drawings of | 
ehildren of all ages are exceptionally clever. The innocent 
baby-bumor with which they are infused is very natural. | 
We are inclined te think them the best, certainly the most 
original child pictures of the season.—London Bookseller. 








A charming book for Little Folk, by L. CLarKson, about fairies and flowers. 
FLY AWAY FAIRIES AND BABY BLOSSOMS. 


Large quarto. Printed in 14 colors and gold, with illuminated cover, $2.00. 


Mrs. Sanford’s New Book. 
MAY TO CHRISTMAS AT THORNE WILL. 


An entertaining story for Boys and Girls, by the popular author of the “‘ Pussy Tip Toes” books. Fully 


illustrated. Quarto, cloth, full gilt. $2.00. 
Mrs. Weston's . 
| rs = : Mrs. Miller's New Book. 
OLD TESTAMENT STORIES. LITTLE PEOPLE OF ASIA ! 
b j ble. - D.C. STON aly . j “ 
Sn ee ae: ae Se ‘Gunde, bce "95.00 suthor of the Calvary Cateehiem. By O.ive THORNE MILLER, author of “ Little Folke in Feathers and For.” A delightful book for 


young or ol rd. Profusely illustrated. Quarto, 405 pages. Cloth, $2 50. H 











For Sale at all Booketores, or sent, post-paid, anywhere in the United States or Carada, upon receipt of price by the publishers, 


E. P. Dutton & Company, 39 West 23d St, New York. 





PRICE, 10 CENTS. 


HENRY WARD BEECHER’S 
STATEMENT 
BEFORE 
Che Congregationul Association 
NEW YORK AND BROOKLYN 


IN WHICH HE RESIGNS HIS MEMBERSHIP IN 
THE ASSOCIATION, AND GIVES A FULL 
STATEMENT OF HIS DOCTRINAL BE- 
LIEFS AND UNBELIEFS. 


[This Report is Complete, and is Authorized and Corrected 
by Mr. Beecher.) 


** Mr. Beecher’s mind seems inexhaustible. I think 
him the most myriad-minded man since Shake- 


apeare.”* SPURGEON. 
NEW YORK: 
FUNK & WAGNALLS, Postisuers, 
. 10 and 12 Dey Street. 


We desire to call the attentien of our subscribers 
to the above notice, and to say that the pamphlet is 
in every way desirable. Merers. Furk & Wagnalis 
have given good paper, good type, and good presr- 
work in this little book. Send us ten cents, and 
your order will be promptly filied. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 
20 Lafayette Place, WN. Y.. 


RUSKIN’S POEMS. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
Astor Place, New York, 
Publish this day, November 22d, 


RUSKIN’S POEMS, 


collected and edited from their original “ Annual” 
mee oe WITH AN ETCHING FRONTISPIECE, 


ame — moxie. 3 beirtigin 
—s of the pictorial power 
i eeding coal ence in all 
of en een waie wnsees. bas, (The Or 
uniform with the Gubeortption Edition of 
Rushie’s Art Works, & copies on large paper, 
WITH PROOF IMPRESSION OF THE ETCHING, 8VO, 


cloth, uncut, 85. 
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INTERNATIONAL S. S. 


LESSONS OF 1883. | 
ILLUSTRATED STORY BOOK. 
{CHILDREN AND MOTHERS. 


AXD YTEACHERS ANv PREACHERS. 

3%! Ghert Story Sermons for Children by Rev. }- S. Storrs, | 

Rey. Dr. Newton, Rev. W. F. Crafty, Rev J.G. Merrill, 

nF bothers. lzmo., 454 pp., 4illus. Price, in two vols., paper, 

w 60 cta. ; Ll vol., cioth, handsomely bound, suitable for Christmas 

presents, 81.25. 

By Rev. W. F. CRAFTS. Funks & Wognalts 10 and 12 Dey Stay New York, 
THE THOSE OVERWORKED PUPILS, 


MUSICAL SUCCESS 
OF THE SEASON 


MINSTREL SONGS, 


OLD AND NEW. 

Nearly 100 of those world. famous PLANTA- 
TION SONGS and POPULAR MELODIES 
that have made the fortune of Minstrel Trouper, and 
of which Ditson & Co. hold the copyrights «f a large 
number. 

More true, original, p'easing melodies mav be found 
in this volume than in any other extar sf 

Of course Forster Jeads the van, and h 

OLD FOLKS AT aeeets 
cannot be excelled. This statement, however, will 
be questioned by many, who prefer : 


Old Kentucky Home. | — Rt? » Gaeanee 
Old Dog Trav. oR oid 4 Pacie ioe 


Old Dan Tacker. 
Farewell, Lily Dear. Dixie Land. 


Or the more modern nonsense songs of the Jubi- 
lee order. 
Gospel Raft, or Cross Roads, 
In the Morning by the Bright Light, 
Or the truly beautiful 
Lily Dale, Mocking Bird, or Twinkling 
Stars. 
Price $2, Boards. $2.50 Cloth. 
Mailed anywhere for above prices. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


O. H. DITSON & CO., %43 Broadway, New York 





$3. Fine Gilt 





MISS PARLOA’S 


NEW COOK BOOKS. 


The Best in the World. 


450 pages. 85 ILLUSTRATIONS. 1724 RECEIPTS 
% AND ITEMS OF INSTRUCTION. 


Complete Marketing Guide.—Illustrated. 
Full directions for 
Kitchen Furnishing. 


1 Vol. 12me. Price, $1.50. 
y all pockestere, or sent post-paid on receipt 





Sold b 
ice by th 
of price by the pupTES’& LAURIAT, Bostox. 


- P. PUTNAM'S SONS, 
27 and 29 West TWENTY-THIRD-ST., NEW YORK’ 
HAVE NOW READY : 
THOSE CHILDREN AND THEIR TEACHERS. 
A story of parental experience. By B, A. Brooxs. 
lémo, cloth, $1. 


Francis W. Parker, of Boston, says: ‘‘I have read 

it with great pleasure and profit. trnst that every 

arent will read it, and from the reading be insp irea 
b demand better teaching for their children.” 


A book that is certain to attract wide and thoueht- 
ful attention. The author does not lack the courage 
of his opinions, nor fail in clearness and vigor of 
expression. The work is of the most enticing in- 
te est, and will find its way, for ite value, into every 
family circle.—[{E)}mira Gazette and Free Press. 


Aeearching examination of our educational sys- 
tem, and an exposition of its faults and weaknesses. 
A book which sheuld be carefully and thought- 
fully read by those who have children and by thoee 
who teach them.—[Boston Transcript. 

New Fall list sent on application. 





Be Sure to Try 
BIGLOW & MAIN’S 


Christmas 
Music and Services, 


YOU WILL BE PLEASED WITH THEM. 


MMANUEL.—New Cantata by Doane. Very at- 
tractive, Price $20 per 100; 25 cents by Mafl. 


HRISTMAS SERVICE No. 5.—Glory to God. 
Appropriate Scripture Seen, with New 
Music by Lowry. $4 per 100 ; 5 cents by Mail. 


HRISTMAS ANNUAL No. 18.—Beautiful 
Carols by favorite authors. 
$3 per 100; 4 centa each by Mail. 


A full line of Christmas Anthems, Carols, Services, 
etc. Catalogues sent on request. 
BIGLOW & MAIN, 


76 Kast th street 81 Randolph street, 
NEW YORE CHICAGO. 





700 VOLUMES IN OnE 





REAL i 
We ‘CULLEN 'BRYANT'S rene 
& oF Poetry AND SONG.. % 
2,000 Poems from 700 Authors. 


—nglish Scottish, Irish, and American, including 
translations, New Memorial Edition, 
containing 200 authors and over 600 Poems not in 
former edition. Bryant’s Essay on 
Poetry, New Bryant Biography, 
New Bryant Portrait. Complete 
Indexes, especially a New Index of 
Poeticai Quotations, containing, 
13,000 References, Richly tllustrated 
with Esgravings of Homes of American Poets, 
Mannecript Fac-similes, etc,, etc. 1076 pp. 8vo, 
Cloth, gilt, $5.00; Half Morocco, gilt, $7.50; Full 
Turkey, gilt, $10.00. 

«*Tt has taken rank as the most complete and katis- 
factory work of the kind ever issued.”— [New York 


ba oy = 
No book, save the * Book of Books’ and ‘Web- 
ster’s Unabridged,’ is more ~ be desired in a fam- 
ily.”— (Ratens Independent 
** The best, all things considered. "- [Good Litera- 
ture. 
Send for Circular. 


New Illustrated Series. 


Under Creen Apple-Boughs.— 
Novel, by Helen Campbell. Cloth, decorated, green 
and silver, $1. [Our Continent Library, No, 1.) 

** Nothing more tasteful! im outward guise or inter- 
esting in character of contents has been issued b 
ang publishing house this season. . . . The boo 
is ep any & strong one; the characters stand 
out well from tne background of the story, and will 

remembered by the reader almost as living per- 
sons. The illustrations are exceptionally good.”"~ 
[Boston Transcript. 


The House that Jill Built, Arrzn 
JACK’S HAD PROVED A Fat_ure.—A new book on 
Home Architecture, by F.C. Gardner. Profusely 
illystrated by the Author, Cloth, decorated, green 
and oe $1.50. [Our Continent Library, No. 2.] 


** Every page is sure to contain the subject matter 
for a hearty laugh close-linked with a jesson that 
may well be conned by the most serions- minded, 
The philosophy of home building and home im- 
proving is expoun ied with a subtiety of humor and 
an aptness of illustration as rare aa they are relisha- 
ble.” —{From | — ‘remem by A.W. Tourcer, Ed- 
iter Our Continent. 


Fords, Howard & Hulbert, New York, 


Those answering an Advertisement wilt 
confer @ favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 
Advertisement im the Christian Union, 
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The Sunday-School. 


THE RESURRECTION.’ 


By LyMAN ABBOTT. 

r™.NHE resurrection of Jesus Christ is the best attested 

fact of history. All explanations, except the sim- 
ple and natural one that he rose from the dead and as- 
cended into heaven, dissolve, one after the other, in the 
clear light of calm, cogent, impartial examination. 
One after the, other they have offered themselves, been 
tested, been cast away as worthless: the theory of 
deliberate imposture, that the disciples hid the body 
‘and invented the fiction of a resurrection; the theory 
of suspended animation,that Jesus did not die, but was 
resuscitated after he was taken from the cross; the 
theory of spiritual hallucination, that the eagerly ex- 
pectant disciples created out of their hopes the sub- 
stantial vision of a risen Lord; the theory of a mytb, 
that little by little the spiritual confidence of the more 
exalted natures in the immortal influence of their Mas- 
ter was perverted in grosser minds into a belief ina 
material resurrection ; these theories have been suc- 
cessively propounded by unbelief, and successively 
rejected even by unbelief itself. There is not one of 
them that can be called a living opinion to-day. There 
are but two; one that of the reverent skepticism 
which declares a resurrection impossible, but frankly 
confesses itself unable to account for the marvelous 
history that has proceeded from the tomb of a dead 
Chris: ; and that of Christian faith, which believes that 
Christ ‘‘wus crucified, dead and buried, he de- 
scended into Hades, the third day he rose from the 
dead, he ascended into heaven, and sitteth on the right 
hand of God the Father ; from thence he shall come to 
judge the quick and the dead.” This faith has won 
its victory through centuries of battle, over active 
opposition or inert doubt. It won the belief of the 
disciples in spite of their settled and hopeless despair. 
It won the assent of Jesus, revolutionizing the funda- 
mental conception both of the Messiah and his king- 
dom. {t won the assent of Greek and Roman, in spite 
of a sneering materialistic infidelity more callous 
than any skepticism of modern times. It created a 
church; gave to the world a new day of sacred rest; 
inspired humanity with a new worship; changed the 
very features of its civilization. The world’s birth 
dates from the day of Christ’s resurrectiou. This battle 
has been fought; it is a waste of time to fight it over 
again. From needless arguments to prove the reality 
of the summer solstice, the best evidence of which is 
the summer warmth and life about us, J turn to con- 
sider some of the lessons which this central fact of his- 
tory teaches. 

1. After the tomb comes the resurrection. Weeping 
may endure for a night, but joy cometh in the morn- 
ing. The first lesson is a lesson of experience in the 
very fact itself. He is not here; he is ris n. Who 
can conceive the utter desolation of the disciples when 
they took the body of their Lord from the cross and 
laid it in the tomb; felt the heart and knew that its 
last pulsation had gone ; leaned over the face and real- 
ized that the last warm breath had been breathed ; 
saw the eyes glassy in death, and the lips dumb with 
death’s silencing ? Who can conceive the delirium of 
joy as gradually the truth dawned upon them that he 
was risen fromthe dead? A truth broken gently, lesta 
too great surprise should be disastrous: hinted at first 
in the stone rolled from the grave; then in the empty 
tomb ; then in the orderly arrangement of the grave- 
clothes; then declared by shining ange! messengers ; 
then by Christ himself, but by Christ disguised : as the 
gardener, as the stranger chancing to meet disciples on 
the road, as a fisherman upon the beach; at last with 
all disguise thrown off, and with the wounded hands 
and feet exhibited in demonstration of his personality. 
This lesson of experience cannot be put into words. 
It is the joy of the morning after the night, of the 
spring after the winter, of life after death. 

2. When the disciples had recovered from the shock 
of surprise, there came next, gradually dawning upon 
them, thenew demonstration which the resurrection 
affords of the power of Christianity, and the new in- 
interpretation of what Christianity means. If the 
reader will turn over the pages of the Book of Acts he 
will see that in the earlier sermons of the Apostles 
little or no mentjon is made of the sacrificial character 
of Christ’s sufferings and death. The atonement is 
scarcely mentioned. Little is said either of Christ as 
a teacher or Christ as an example. These are the 
aspecis of his life which fill our moderc thought; but 
they jay all in the background at first, and the 
promirent truth was the truth of Christ’s resurrection , 
‘*Whorm God raised up, having loosed the pangs of 
death”; ‘‘ Whom God raised from the dead, whereof 
we are witnesses” ; ‘‘ Him God raised up the third day, 

) International Sunday-echool Lesson for December 10, 1882. Mark 
Evil, 1-8. , 





and gave him to be manifest, not to all the people, but 
unto witnesses that were chosen before of God, even 
to us.” ‘* But God raised him from the dead, and he 
was seen for many days of them that came up with 
from Galilee to Jerusalem.” ‘‘ Whereof he bath given 
assurance unto all men in that he hath raised him 
from the dead.” This is the burden of the early 
Apostolic teaching; partly because they were so full 
of the glad tidings that they could not keep still for 
very joy; partly because this was the very founda- 
tion of their faith in Christianity ; namely, that Christ, 
its Founder and Giver, had risen from the dead. 

If Christianity is, as many men seem to imagine it 
to be, a system of ethics, a new and better promulga- 
tion of Thou shalt and Thou shalt not; if Calvary is only 
a new Mount Sinai, from which issues a purer law, 
enforced not by penalty but by love, then there was no 
need of authentication. The resurrection would then 
be a mere spectacular incident. Belief in it would be 
of secondary moment; almost of none at all. For the 
final sanction of moral law always is, and always must 
be, in the conscience. No ‘‘ Thou shalt” uttered from 
without the soul can reverse the ‘‘ Thou shalt” uttered 
within. But if Christianity is a promise, not a law, if 
Jesus Christ came to bestow, not to command, to offer 
pardon and peace to the sin-burdened, to take away 
remorse and fear, to give assurance of newness of life 
here and hereafter, if he rightly interpreted his own 
mission, when he said: ‘Iam come that they may 
have life, and may have it abundantly,” some authentica- 
tion is needed ; some witness of his right to speak in 
God’s name and promise with God’s authority. That 
authentication, that witness, the resurrection affords. 
The Sou of acarpenter might say with authority, for 
every auditor’s conscience sanctions the command, 
‘Do ye unto others as you would have others do un- 
to you;” but only a Son of God, whose divine authority 
was attested by some event as significant as the resur- 
rection, could say: ‘‘I say unto thee, thy sins are for- 
given thee.” 

8. Gradually grew out of the disciples’ joyful reali- 
zation of Christ’s resurrection a joyful realization of 
immortality with him. I enter into no disputed do- 
main, I hazard no intelligent contradiction, in saying 
that prior to Christ’s resurrection there was nowhere 
in the world any vitalizing faith in immortality. 
Pagan philosophers agreed philosophically in its possi- 
bility or probability, as pagan philosophers do now; 
but it afforded as little comfort to Cicero as to John 
Stuart Mill, as little inspiration to Sencca as to Pro- 
fessor Clifford. Hope of immortality never painted a 
rainbow of promise on pagan tears. It never engraved 
a motto of hope on a pagan tombstone. There are 
isolated verses in the Old Testament which indicate 
that occasional prophets of Israel, in moments of 
supreme inspiration, experienced a momentary hope 
respecting the future; but these isolated utterances 
are like gleams of sunshine breaking through a tem- 
pestuous sky, while the wind still sweeps through the 
skeleton trees, and the rain still falls in dreary torrents. 
There is not a patch of blue sky—no, not even in the 
Psalms of sanguine David or the visions of inspired 
Isaiah. Christ’s resurrection brought life and immor- 
tality to light. It converted the fabric of a dream into 
an historic reality ; it transformed a despairing hope 
into a calm assurance. To the believer in Christ’s 
resurrection, immortality is no longer a hope. He 
looks in through the open door and sees the world of 
light beyond. Once every voyager on the unknown sea 
was a Columbus, setting sail for he knew not what. 
Now every Christian voyager is an emigrant starting 
out for an Eldorado; knowing that it exists, only not 
knowing what wealth of possibilities it contains. ‘‘ For 
now is Christ risen, and become the first fruits of 
them that slept.” 

4. Still more gradually there grew upin the disciples’ 
minds a new and higher conception of the ministry of 
Christ and the end of his coming. The crucifixion 
nad crucified their hopes ; with his resurrection arose 
a new and diviner hope within their hearts. The old 
crude notion of an earthly kingdom, a Jewish king, 
a Jerusalem mistress of the world in the throne and 
seat of Rome, gave place to a purerand more spiritual 
faith in a kingdom without metes or bounds, a king 
invisible but ever living and ever present, and a new 
Jerusalem let down from heaven. Of this conception, 
Paul, the apostle of a divine mysticism, is the great 
expounder. The disciples have not yet risen to his 
height, they breathe not yet his atmosphere. The 
church is yet to their common conception a vis. 
ible organization with creeds, and rules, and 
laws, and ritual; Christ is yet to their concep- 
tion a Crucified One who lived and died eighteen 
centuries ago, or a Coming One to appear again in cent- 
uries yet to come. Resurrection is still to them 
the upstanding of the body from the grave in which it 
has lain down to rest. They know not yet—or if they 
vaguely conceive the truth they know not how to 
phrase and formulate it even to themselvee—that the 
Church of Christ is the universal brotherhood of all 





who love him and follow reverently his footsteps, in 
measurable imitation of his courage, patience, self- 
denial, love ; that Christ is risen, and is a living Pres- 
ence in the Lousehold of his disciples; more a pres- 
ence in his invisible church to day than he ever was in 
the synagogues of Palestine, or even the upper cham- 
ber of Jerusalem; and that the resurrection of his 
body is a parable of a diviner resurrection, the upris 
ing of the spirit when he has made it to live in him, 
endowed with a new being, and already, here and now, 
in fellowship with the Father and his Son Jesus Christ, 
entering into life eternal. 








8. 8. PRIMARY OUTLINES. 
By Mrs. W. F. Crarts. 


CrentraL Tnovent.—The resurrection of the dead 
through Jesus Christ. 

1. To teach that the soul is immortal. 

Hold a watch to the ears of several children, that 
they may hear its ticking; or direct the attention: of 
the class to the ticking of a clock. Then in the pres- 
ence of the children take the watch, or the clock, out 
of its case, and lead the children to observe that it 
keeps on working. Speak of the works as the “ living 
part.” Call several children up to examine it. Tell 
them that when people die something quite like 
taking the works out of the case happens to us; that 
is, our souls, the living part of us, are taken out of our 
hodies. Ask what is done with the dead bodies of 
people, and what becomes of their souls. 

Tell the children that in a few hours the works of 
the watch would stop unless they should be wound up 
with a key, but that our souls go on living for ever ; 
and that by and by God will put the soul with the body 
again, after the body has been made like the glorious 
body of Jesus. 

2. To teach how Jesus rose from the dead. 

Let the teacher ask a few reviewing questions. What 
day is this? What day was yesterday? What was 
the day before Saturday? You learned last Sunday 
that it was on Friday Jesus was taken down from the 
cross and laid in the tomb. In whose tomb? Who 
laid him in it? What time on Friday was it? (Some 
time between three o’clock and sunset.) On Saturday 
who came to Pilate and asked him to make the tomb 
of Jesus sure? Why? What did Pilatedo? How 
quietly the dead Carist lay in his grave on that Satur- 
day! Was any part of him alive? Yes, his soul. I 
cannot tell you where his soul went while his hody 
lay in the grave, but I do know that they were put 
together again on Sunday morning, the third day that 
Jesus had lain in the grave. How many of you would 
like to have me read about it from the Bible? (The 
teacher reads Mark xvi., 1-8.) 

8. To teach that because Christ rose from the dead 
we shall rise also. 

Let the teacher ask the children how many of them 
expect to be laid in their graves some day. Impress 
them with the thought that death may come at any 
time. Ask how many of them sometimes feel afraid 
when they think about dying and about being laid in 
the grave. Reassure them by reminding them how 
like we are to the clock that keeps on ‘ living ” even 
when itis taken from the case. But, best of all, read 
the Lord Jesus’s promise to us in John xiv., 19, ‘Be- 
cause I live, ye shall live also.” 

Draw a monument on the blackboard, and print the 
words of the Golden Text on it for the children to 
read. 

SymsBot Girt.—A cardboard monument with 
words of the Golden Text on it. 
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meciive-Moom Taik. 
By Henry Warp Begongr. 


ALL POINTS LIKE AS 
WE ARE.’ 

“ Seeing then that we have a great high priest, that is passed into 
the heavens, Jesus the Son of God, let us bold fast our profession. 
For we have not an high-priest which cannot be touched with the 
feeling of our infirmities ; but was in ail points tempted like as we 
are, yet without sin. Let us therefore come boldly unto the throne 
of grace, that we may obtain mercy, and find grace to help in time 
of need.” 

FTNHE figure of a great hizh-priest can never be to 

us what it was to the Jews; for I suppose, among 
devout Jews certainly, the high-priest represented 
more of virtue, sympathy, and succor, than any other 
personage ; and, taking Jewish history ali the way 
through, the office of high priest had been very little 
abused, and was so associated in the minds of reverent 
Jews with that which was profound in moral life that 
no other figure could so well have been selected. And, 
as that economy was to pass away, the transition from 
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a ritual to a purely spiritual life would have been so 
sudden that the mind would break down without 
something to carry it over from visible worship to the 
worship of an invisible being, with no ordinances, 
and no intermediate helps. Therefore, Christ was 
presented to the Jews not only as divine, not only “as 
the Son of God and the Saviour of the world, but as a 
high-priest, a step upward from whom, at the next 
ascent, would make him an invisible helper. 

The point, however, that [ want to dwell upon here 
is, that he had been ‘in all points tempted as we are, 
yet without sin.” The spirit of the passage is this: 
Let us draw near with boldness to the Succorer and 
Helper who has been tried and tempted in every fac- 
ulty, on every side, just as we have been. Christ had 
known weariness; he had known huaver; he had 
known thirst; he had know every bodi'y discomfort ; 
he had also been tempted and tried in pride, in ambi- 
tion, in vanity, in every way in which the human mind 
finds itself pushed hither and thither. He had been 
tempted to irascibility, to unjust severity, and to 
skepticism. He had been tried by infidelity and 
atheism. He had been tried in every line—not in 
every situation, but in every faculty—in which men 
in their complex organization, which he had assumed, 
are tried. He had been brought into contact, in one 
way or another, with things which put to the test 
every part of his nature, just as we are tested, and just 
as we are led to sin—only he did not-sin. He was able 
to maintain himself sinless. 

Now, the conscience of the world is not very alert. 
Perhaps it is less active every day than almost any 
other part ofa man. The interpreting conscience is a 
rare thing. A conscience that clarifies the judgment, so 
that people going into life know what is rightand what 
is wrong, justas the educated eye knows what is har- 
mouious in color and what is not harmonious in 
color, what is in good taste and what is not in good 
taste, is seldom found. We are in many respects edu- 
cated in such a way that we do not stop to think or 
reason. Things strike us; we arrive at conclusions, 
it is said, by intuition, by tact, by prevision, or what- 
ever else men choose to call it. But there are very few 
persons who have a conscience that runs before, say- 
ing, ‘‘This is the way; walk in it.” 

I take a bank bill, and I know it is counterfeit. I 
know it before I find it out by any process of thought. 
I know it byintuition. The impression that it is coun- 
terfeit is a general effect produced by various individ- 
ual effects that are involuntary. And as it is in finan- 
cial matters, so it is in things mora] and spiritual. 
Yet there are, as I have said, but few men who have this 
intuition. Indeed, our conscience, instead of being a 
lantern in a dark way, generally comes with a whip. 
We have a behind conscience, and not a before con- 
science ; and after we have done wrong it comes up 
and says, ‘“‘Aha!” It did not say anything before we 
did wrong; and we slid into the wrong through a 
kind of twilight conscience, or without any conscience 
at all; and when we have come into it we are subjected 
to flagellation by this same conscience. Even that is 
not very common. Consciences of that sort are not 
very strong. A great many persons do not think before- 
hand. As it were, they dance on, and get into the pit; 
and, being extricated, they simply say, ‘‘ Well, we are 
all sinners;” and on they go. They are not much 
troubled with conscience either before or after they 
have done wrong. 

But while this is the case with men as they average, 
there are those who are very conscientious ; and they 
cannot rid themselves of the feeling by night or by 
day. There are persons whose consciences are criti- 
cal, sharp, severe, executive, inexorable, punishing ; 
and the moment one has such a conscience, and begins 
to think of an ideal character, that conscience plays 
the tyrant over him; and he finds himself tied up 
every day, and is annoyed with himself every day, and 
he resolves until he is ashamed to resolve, inasmuch 
as he breaks every resolution; for we never fulfill our 
promises so but that the margin of failure to fulfill is 
larger than the body of fulfillment. This is a con- 
science which oftentimes leads one to sink into a kind 
of morbid insensibility. Men sometimes become in- 
different to right or wrong because they are so sensi- 
tive to right or wrong. They are weary of trouble, 
and they throw it all overboard. 

Others there are who live in a sad twilight. They 
have but an undertone of religious enjoyment, because 
they are conscious all the time of their insufficiency. 

Take persons with a tender conscience, with an in- 
telligent sweep of inspection over all their life, inward 
and outward, and with a vision of that ideal life 
which they are attempting to live, and the question 
arises, what is the effect on them of one who has had 
the same experiences which they have had? If they 
meet a person who has gone through the temptations 
into which they have fallen, it is a great deal of com- 
fort to them. It is said that ‘‘misery loves company.” 
It does; but I do not mean in the ordinary sense of 
being glad because others are as bad as you are. That 





is a selfish interpretation of it; but when a man is 
dying for want of hope, to be told of a parallel in- 
stance in which some one else did not die is most com- 
fortfng. Self-condemnation is harder to bear than the 
condemnation of others. Anybedy else’s feet are more 
welcome to tread on me than my ownfeet. To be 
trodden down by my own conscience or sensibility is 
more cruel and intolerable than any assault from other 
people. 

Now if, when I am weak, another comes to me, and 
says: ‘‘Why are you cast down? I know that way. 
I bave been in just the trouble that you are in. By the 
blessing of God I have been led to repentance, and 
have been rescued, and you may be.” If such a one is 
in sympathy with me, and if I know that he has sinned 
as I have, it is a great thing—especially if he says to 
me, ‘‘ There is a victory for you.” There are a great 
many persons in the world who would do more than 
they do if they were not despondent about success. 

When, therefore, you have a sense of the violations 
in your whole life of virtue, of integrity, of justice, 
of charity, and of love in its full sweep; when con- 
science is oppressed with that sense; when it takes on 
the form of specific disobedience ; when you have done 
wrong and no one knows it but vou and God; if one 
comes to your side, and, unconsciously delineating his 
experience, shows you that he has gone down the same 
steep that you have gone down, and was likely to 
perish, as one going down a glacier comes near to slip- 
ping into some terrible crevasse, or to being caught by 
some rolling avalanche, and yet escapes, you can say, 
“*So will lescape. There i3 a chance forme. By tell- 
ing me how he broke his bonds, he shows me how I 
can break mine. Where his feet slid and recovered, 
my feet, sliding, may recover.” 

How great is the comfort which one who is con- 
scious of sinfulness may derive from one who never 
fell, although he has been tried. Take a young man 
who reveres his father, and thinks him a model of all 
that is manly and true, and who, in busineas, has been 
weakened by misfortune on this side and on that, and 
who has come to the point of committing forgery—not, 
however, that he means to do anything that is crimi- 
nal. He means to bridge over a difficult place; and it 
is his intention to restore everything by aad-by; but 
the devil always deserts a man when he promises to 
help him, and he finds that the matter is on the border 
of disclosure, so that the heavens and the earth are 
black, and he does not know where to go; and at last 
some good angel says to him, ‘‘ Go right to your father, 
and it may be that he will show you some way out of 
this thing.” He resists it with all his might; he can- 
not hold up his face and tell his father what he has 
been doing; but finally his misery becomes to him a 
conscience and drives him to his father; and he goes 
to him with a heart full of sorrow, and tells him the 
dreadful secret, and says, ‘‘Oh father! if I had my 
just desert I should be in the penitentiary ;” and he 
expects his father will be almost repulsed from him. 
Instead of that, his father says to him, ‘My son, I 
probably feel your guilt more than you do; but you 
must not be in despair. It is not irreparable. The 
crime is a great one; but you can wipeit out. Let 
me tell you something of my own experience. When 
I was not far from your age I was brought into about 
the same condition that you are in. I was sorely 
tempted ; and the pressure was so great that I barely 
escaped ; but, thank God, I did escape. I know just 
how severely you were tried; I see where you were 
tempted, and how the temptation bore upon you. I 
thank God that it has gone no farther. I will help 
you—take heart; I will stand between you and jus- 
tice—take heart ; only after this you shall be a wiser 
and better man.” That his father did not fallis the 
one comfort to him. That he went down in the depths 
80 far, and stopped just one step this side of sinning, 
and knew the whole pressure of temptation, and every 
experience connected with it, except that of sinning, 
is an indescribable help to him; and he turns and 
says, ‘‘ Then, father, let me hold on to you. I shall 
suffer immeasurably ; but what you have told me is a 
great relief already.” His father says, ‘‘I will stand by 
you till all the danger is gone. I feel sure that I can 
save you. I will bring you out of it all. Do not be 
troubled.” With what unspeakable gladness the son 
looks up and says to the father, ‘‘ You have been in all 
points tried just as I have been, yet without sin, and [ 
will put my trust in you.” 

What a magnificent illustration this is to have been 
given out from heaven to all the toiling, stumbling, 
sinning, wretched creatures that there are on earth! 
See what a fountain of mercy it opens. See what an 
insight it gives into the reasons of the conduct of men. 
See how it interprets what Christ meant when he said, 
‘the publicans and the harlots shall go into the king- 
dom of heaven before you. I came not to call the 
righteous, but sinners to repentance. I came not to 
heal those that are whole, but them that are sick,’ 
When the woman was brought before him charged 
with adultery, how fiercely he turned upon her ac- 





cusers and said, ‘“‘ Let him that is without sin throw 
the first stone;” and with what unspeakable tender- 
ness he said to her, ‘‘Go, and sin no more.” In all the 


infelicities, in all the infirmities, iu all the vices, in all 
the sins, in all the crimes of life, be stands not far 
from everyone of us, saying, *‘I do not condemn you; 
I pardon you; only sin no more.” P 


This is the harbor for the conscience that is stricken ; 
this is the port of refuge ; andto those whoare weary, 
to those who are discourage, to those whose con- 
science bites them like an adder, the voice of Paul is 
saying : 

‘* We have a great high-priest, that is passed into the heavens, 
Jesus the Son of God. Let us hold fast our profession. For we 
have not an high priest which cannot be touched with the feeling of 
our infirmities ; but was in all points tempted like as we are, yet with- 
out sin. Let us therefore come boldly unto the throne of grace, that 
we may obtain mercy, and find grace to help | 1e of need.” 








SCIENCE AND ARY. 





—M. Renan has, in an interesting passage of his own auto- 
biography, given it as his belief that a century hence man- 
kind will study very little else than physical science. The 
time, he thinks, will come when the historical science. will 
be thrust into the background; all that they have to texch 
will be known, and men will feel comparatively little interest 
iu their own past. On the other hand, the more they know 
of nature the more there will be to be known. Chemieitry 
and physiology offer inexhaustible fields for research, and! 
the truths which they reveal will prove more and more inter- 
esting to mankind. It is very difficult to say what men will 
think or do a hundred years hence; but ‘t seems Nkely 
enough that this will be the tendency of study. Certainly, 
even now, the men of science are becoming more and more 
important factors in the life of us all.—[Manufactnrer and 
Builder. 

—Fourteen factories, located chiefly in New England, sup- 
ply this country with pins, the annual production of which 
for several years past has been about seven millions. Ex- 
portation of American pins is confined to Cuba, South Amer- 
ica, and parts of Canada. England supplies almost the 
whole world outside of the United States, although her pins 
are no better than the American. The machinery and mate- 
rial used in the manufacture of American pins are entirely 
the product of American resources. 

—On the subject of steam navigation, ‘ir. Fowler bri efly 
rehearses some of the principal facts bearing upon the rapid 
development of this most important branch of mechanical 
science, avd justly remarks that in few departments of the 
engineer's work has such momentous progress been made 
This is best illustrated by the circumstance that in 1820, 
when steamships were first used for conveying merchandise 
as well as passengers, ‘‘the tonnage of the whole of the 
steam traders of this country [Great Britain], it is stated, 
amounted to but five hundred and five tons,” whereas at the 
present time the ‘‘ corresponding figure is two and a half 
million tons.” The steamer ‘‘ Sirius,” the first passenger 


steamer to cross the Atlantic (sailing from London on April 
4, 1838), was of ecven hundred tons burden, and three han- 
dred and twenty horse-power—a mere piyiny when compared 


to the *‘ Servia” (Cunard) and the ‘ City of Rome” ({nman), 
both built in 1881, the former having a displacement of thir- 
teen thousand tons, and the latter thirteen thousand five 


hundred tons, with a length of six hundred feet. She ac- 
complished the voyage in seventeen days, or fifteen days 
from Queenstown, a length of tite which, though not very, 


greatly exceeding the period required hy some steamers im 
accomplishing their transits at the present day, is in strikiny 
contrast with that consumed in the fastert voyage on reo rd, 
that of the steamer “‘ Alaska” (Guion), recently made jn six 
days and some twenty hours. 

—The Art Students’ League of Cincinnati, orgnized and 
directed by Mr. Matt Morgan, has a very brilliant prospectus ; 
ove of the most attractive features of which ts the announce- 
ment of a European scholarship of $1,200, to be awarded for 
the best original picture on a given subject. Itisto be hoped 
Mr. Morgan’s efforts will meet with great success. They cer- 
tainly deserve it. 

—The returns of the Western Union Telegraph Company 
for the year ending June 30, 1882, show 131,100 miles of 
poles, 374,368 miles of wires, 12,100 offices, thirty millions of 
messages transmitted, seventeen millions of dollars received 
and ten millions paid for expenses. ; 

—Within the year covered by the report to the Clearing 
House Association it is shown that $375,000,000 in gold coin 
was taken through the streets of New York to meet the re- 
quirements of the three-score banks included ia the associa« 
tion. The entire transportation is done by one man, who iq 
known everywhere in financial circles as ‘“‘ Honest John 
Barkley.” 

—During the recent campaign in Egypt Colonel Keyser 
ascended one of the pyramids near Cairo, and by means of a 
heliographic mirror reflected rays of sunlight 120 miles 
away to Alexandria, where they appeared like mere pin 
points, but were easily ascertained to be a message from Sir 
Garnet Wolseley to the Khedive. 

—Astronomers cannot often count in one year, as, ta thf» 
® total solar eclipse, an annular eclipse, and @ transit of 
Venus. 

@&—There has lately arisen in Weimar aa eight-year-old 
pianist, Eugen d’ Albert, who is described by a correspond- 
ent of the ‘‘ American Art Journal” as one of the greatest 
musical phenomena that ever existed. That is saying a ga0a 
deal when one remembers that not many years ago the boy 
Mendelssohn was, in that very town, delighting old Qoethe 
and captivating everyone by his talent and beauty ane 
spirit. ‘‘He is,” says the writer in the “ Art Journal, * 
the son of the well-known French composer, d@’ Albert, ant 
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was born in Scotland. His mother is an Englishwoman, | 


but he spent most of his life in Germany, and therefore 
considers German as his native language. He has already 
played with great success in concerts at London and Vien- 
na, where he studied fer some time with Hans Rich- 
ter. About half a year ago he became a pupil of Franz 
Liszt at Weimar, whom he also followed in August to Bay- 
reuth, for the ‘Parsifal’ representations. He excited there the 
greatest sensation in all the artistic circles by his wondrous 
piano performances. Franz Liszt immediately recognized a 
musical talent such as he had never known since the cele- 
brated Carl Tausig, and prophesied him an artistic career 
such as is only the share of select genius. In his pleasant, 
cheerful manner, he always calls him ‘Albertus Magnus’ 
seriously adding, ‘he is not a pianist but alion.’ The mu- 
sical gifts of young d’Albert are indeed miraculovs. In spite 
of his little stature, he has an almost gigantic physical 
strength and steadinees; his technical skill and knowledge 
rival that of our most emiment virtuosi; he plays prima 
vista with the greatest perfection the most difficult pieces, 
the most complicated partitions, and it suffices him to read 
them over once cr twice to know them fally by heart ; 
he is besides a very clever composer. Under the 
genial direction of Franz Liezt, his play, which had hith- 
erto been somewhat unruly and untame, has wonder- 
fully improved and idealized, and he acknowledges that 
he learned more within these few months at Weimar than 
during all the rest of his life.” 








FACT AND RUMOR. 


—The Italian Parliament was opened November 22. 

—The annual Lord Mayor's show and banquet in London 
costs from $8,000 to $20,000. 

—The experiment of ‘paid and trained nurses is tg be tried 
at the Flatbush Hospital, L. I. 

—Isauc RK. Butts, the oldest printer in Boston, died in that 
city a week ago, aged eighty-six years. 

—The condition of the Archbishop of Canterbury is un- 

mproved. Heise very restless at nighi. 

—President Grévy must be better. The foreign dispatches 
report that he is gone on a shooting trip. 

—Mr. Trollope, the British novelist, is gaining but slowly, 
the troublesome symptoms of the brain continuing. 

—Herbert Spencer has telegraphed from Queenstown that 
the voyage over did him good, and that he is much better. 

—Professor Virchow has in his Berlin laboratory a collec- 
tien of 6,000 skulls, representing all races and periods. 

—The funeral of the late Prof. Henry Draper took place 
Thursday morning last from his home on Madison Avenue. 

—A large spot observed on the sun last week was con- 
jectured to have been the result of the recent electrical storm. 

—In January next there will be 25 States with Democratic 
Governors. The greatest number in any previous year was 
24 in 1878. 

—One of the cleverest critics of the staff of the “ Pall Mall 
Gazette” is said to be a Mrs. Otis of Boston, who has long 
pesided abroad. 

—A Japanese crystal ball, remarkable for its purity and 
size (five inches in diameter), sold at a recent art sale in New 
York for $1,260. 

—The steamer ‘‘ Wivton,” with graia from the Black Sea, 
foundered, last week, off the cost of France, and thirty per- 
sons were drowned. 

—The Queen last week reviewed the troops returned from 
Egypt, and the occasion brought together over a million of 
enthusiastic spectators. 

—Herbert Spencer's version of the popular phrase, ‘‘ Give 
usarest’’: ‘It is time to preach the gospel of relaxa- 
tion.” —[Bufialo Courier. 

—The nine-weeks’ strike of workmen in Steinway’s piano 
factory practically ended last week by the return of most 
of the strikers to thei: work. 

—M. Louis Blanc, the distinguished} French writer, is 
seriously ill, and as he is seventy years old there is consider- 
able anxiety among his friends. 

—A madman last week wrote a letter to Mr. Gladstone 
threatening to murder him. The crank was searched and a 
knife was found in his pessession. 

—Professor Atwater, of Princeton College, widely known as 
a writer on economic questions, is in a serious condition, and 
there is little hope of his recovery. 

—Work on the Hudeon River Tunnel, which was to con- 
nect New York and Jersey City, has been practically stopped 
owing to lack of funds to carry on the undertaking. 

—During the recent earthquakes in Panama there were 
four tidal waves, which damaged or destroyed six or seven 
eeaboard villages and drowned about seventy people. 

—A criminal was beheaded in public at Copenhagen on 
Thursday last, and the indignation of the people was aroused 
by the bungling work of the execntioner. This seems like 
a relic of the times of the bloody Mary. 

—At Madrid, on November 22, an explosion of gunpow- 
der occurred in the barracks. Nearly the whole building was 
demolished and fifteen soldiers were injured. 

—Canada is about to enter a claim of $1,000,000 against 
the United States for charging twenty per cent. on imported 
hay, when the proper duty was only ten per cent. 

—A heavy snow-fall enveloped Prince Edward's Island 
last week, impeding railroad traffic, and breaking telegraph 
lines in many places by the accumulation of the sleet on 
the wires. 

—Hevry Pelham Archibald Douglas, seventh Duke of 
Newcastle and Earl of Lincoln, is now in New York city. 
His grace is but eighteen years old, and has been an invalid 

ons birth. 

—The Ohio Ladies’ Aid Society of the Garfield Monument 
Association have appointed a committee to provide tempo- 

ary homes for ladies who come to attend the National Ex- 
position in Washington. 

—Ths inhabitants of the island of Hayti have always 





looked upon a comet as a bad omen, and were therefore 
greatly disturbed when® the present eomet appeared in the 
heavens, believing the millennium was at hand. 

—The Prince of Wales has displayed his clemency by writ- 
ing a letter expressing the hope that the sentence of William 
Brookshsw to ten years’ penal servitude, for sending a threat- 
ening letter to His Royal Highness, will be reduced. 


—The St. Louis limited express was wrecked at Union Sta- 
tion, near Columbus, Ohio, last Wednesday, by a rail placed 
across the track. Several persons were injured, but not seri- 
ously, and a great many passengers escaped unh urt. 

—Dr. Damrosch of New York, appeared for the first time 
as an orchestral conductor before a Cincinnati audience last 
week, and was received heartily and kindly, and with no sign 
of prejudice or favoritism for the Cincinnati idol, Theodore 
Thomas. 


—The military display at the coming Newburgh centennial 
will probably be under the direetion of the commandant at 
West Point. There is also a scheme to rebuild the structure, 
known as ‘‘The Temple,” in which Washingtom refused the 
crown. - 

—The Trustees of the Uuiversity of Pennsylvania an- 
nounce that whenever the funds are forthcoming they will 
organize a separate collegiate department for women, but 
at present it is not expedient that they should have access to 
the Department of Arts. 


—The beauty of the Italian lakes is threatened by the 
opening of the St. Gothard Railway. Energetic German 
speculators propose to establish large coal depots on the 
shores of the lakes and to put a fleet of coal barges on the 
waters of lakes Maggiore and Lugano. 

—Four millicn five hundred thousand acres of land have 
been sold in Texas to an English company who will sell it in 
tracts to European immigrants wishieg to settle upon it. 
The Texans are beginning to have an unreasonable fear of 
the tyranny of English landlordism. 

—The steamer ‘“‘ Mary Powell,” the most popular of the 
fleet of summer steamers on the Hudson River, has been sold 
to Thomas Cornell, of New York City, and will hereafter be 
managed in the interest of the Ulster, Delaware, and Stony 
Cleve Railway through the Catskill Mountaine. 

—The cabinet- makers of the Union may carry themselves 
with some pride and confidently expect a rua of applications 
for apprenticeships from ambitious youth, all the result of 
the item, now going the rounds, that ‘‘a former Hartford 
cabinet-maker, L. J. Toohey, has just been elected Judge of 
the Superior Court of California.” 

—Another story about Mme. Nilsson and the autograph 
hunters: A few days ago she yielded to an importunate ap- 
plicant. Glancing through the book she saw on the last page 
the inscription: ‘‘ Last but not least. Adelina Patti.” Seiz- 
ing @ pen she wrote on the inside of the cover, facing this: 
‘* Last and least. Christine Nilsson Rouzeaud.” 

—The Duke of Connaught will unveil a monumental statue 
which has beea erected to the memory of the lute Prince 
Louis Napoleon, at Woolwich, by a public subscription 
throughout the army. The monument stands in a conspicu- 
ous position in front of the Royal Academy, at which insti- 
tution the Duke of Connaught and the late prince were both 
cadets. 

—Mr. Peter Cooper, who is very nearly ninety-two years 
old, recently called on Miss Clara Louise Kellogg, who sang 
far him several charming songs. The old gentleman then 
asked if she knew an old ballad called ‘‘The Tortoise-shell 
Cat.” Miss Kellogg had not heard it, and so he sang it for 
her with such clearness and spirit that the prima donna en- 
cored him. 

—The production of the Passion Play ia New York is a 
fixed fact at last. Work has been begun on the building in 
which it is to be given, and to smooth down the outraged 
feelings of the public the manager announces that no profes- 
sional players are to be seen in it, amateurs only, and no 
garment shall be worn that has ever been in a theater or at 
@ masquerade. 

—One of the heroes of Tel-el-Kebir is an old Irish setter 
named Juno, belonging to the Ist Battalion Gordon High- 
landers. She ‘‘rushed” the intrenchments at the head of 
the troops amid a rain of bullets, and came off without a 
scratch. Juno has long been a pet of the regiment. When 
the order came to proceed to Egypt every one said she must 
go too; and goshe did, tothe delight of the men.—[New 
York * Tribune.”’] 

—Sir Garnet Wolseley was with the Queen at Balmoral 
Castle for the Hallowe’en celebration. Among other ceremo- 
nies, a witch in effigy was borne by a band of demons and 
cast into the huge bon-fire, after which the pipers struck up 
and dancing was begun. The healths of the Queen, the 
Duchess of Connaught, and the Princess Beatrice, who were 
among the spectators, were drunk by the people, and the 
celebration was closed by the singing of the National 
Anthem. 

—The latest project of Boston benevolence is the forma- 
tion of a company called the Palestine Colonization and 
Christian Missionary Association. The object is to colonize 
Palestine with industrious and energetic Christians, who 
shall make it again the center of the world geographically, 
as well as in art, science, and wealth. We thought that 
Bostonians thought there could be but one place like this in 
the world, and that was Boston. This is truly noble dis- 


interestedness. . 
—United States Minister Hamlin has been treated with 


great courtesy at the Court of Spain. The king was not at 
all after the accepted pattern, but quite like an ordinary 
gentleman, when, after some conversation, he said, ‘‘ Now, 
Mr. Hamlin, come into the next room and let me introduce 
you to my wife,” not calling her the Queen. Both Don 
Alphonso and Queen Christina speak English very well, the 
latter a little better even than her husband, whom she, with 
true wifely solicitude, helps out when he comes to a per- 
plexing word or phrase, 





CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


(The Editors will be glad to receive items of news for these 
columne.]} 

MIDDLE STATES. 

—A revival is being conducted by the Rev. Geo. O. Barnes at 
Waterford, N. Y. 

—The tenth annual festival of Trinity choirs was held in New 
York Nov. 22. Seven anthems,written from 1500 to the present time, 
comprised the featival. 

—Thomas A, Fernley (Methodist), pastor of the church at Roxbor- 
ough, Pa., will be defendant in a libel suit growing out of the late 
election. 

—A detachment of the Salvation Army is holding services each 
evening on the City Hall steps at New York. Large crowds are 

ttra cted at each service. 

—A revival is in progress at the Orthodox Quaker Church on 
Lafayette avenue, Brooklyn,and at the Centennia! Baptist Church on 
Clermont avenue. There is a large attendance at both churches 
each evening. 

—The Attorney-General of New York State has rendered a de- 
cision that parsonages are liable to taxation, even when erected on 
the same lot as the church, if owned by trustees or corporations. It 
is held that the section of law referring to the exemption of clergy- 
men does not apply to parsonages owned by trustees or corpora- 
tions. 

—The Rev. Dr. Robinson, of the Memorial Church corner of Fifty- 
third Street and Madison Avenue, in this city is conducting a service 
for young people on Sunday evenings; he does not preach a formal 
sermons but gives an original parable; and the excellent music of 
the choir is an additional attraction to the very large audiences, 
Nov. 19 the story was ** Dennis McCarthy’s Lost Chance ;” Nov. 26 
it was ‘* Malcolm MacPhail’s Wounded Hand,” suggested by Geerge 
Macdonald’, Malcolm. The general public are invited, Services at 
half-past seven. 

—An important meeting of prominent laymen of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church was held in the Blbie House, New York, Nov. 22, 
for a conference concerning the American Charch Building Fand 
Commiession. A resolution was adopted giving a plae for individ- 
ual subscriptious to the fund throughout the church. A resolution 
was also adopted concerning more genera! offerings upon the part of 
parishes. The meeting was spirited, and indicates increased interest 
in the movement to raise $1,000,000 for the church building fund in 
the Protestant Episcopal Church. 

—Brooklyn Children’s Aid Society has just made its seventeenth an 
nual report as follows: Infants in the nursery, 163; children in the in- 
dustrial echoels, 723; boys inlodging-house, 454; iodgings farnished 
to homeless children, 27,108 ; meals farnished to hungry children,155,- 
639 ; garments distributed to children, 7,236; children sent to homes 
and to work, 759; girls taught to operate sewing-machines, 305. 
children and mothers in Seaside Home, 4,643; number of children 
brought within the society’s influence during the year, 7,641. The 
Society propose to erect a building which will cost $42,000. Of this 
amount, the Society have had aubscribed $30,000, the remaining$12,- 
000 they hope to raise during the yearto enable them to begin the 
construction of the building. , 

—Atameetingin Albany, on Tuesday, of the State Committee of the 
Prohibition party, to arrange for an organization in all the counties 
of the State, it was resolved to raise a fund of $25,000. It was 
reported that in 1881 there were 4,445 votes cast for prohibition in 
the State, while at the last election, so far as canvassed, there were 
80,000, Kings was the banner country, with 2,541 votes. The Sec- 
retary declared that not over one-third of tae polling districts were 
supplied with ballots. An Advisory Committee, consisting of one 
wember from each county, was appointed to co-operate with the 
State Committee in organizing the State. 

—The articles of incorporation for the “* Passover Relief Associa- 
tion ” were approved in the Sapreme Court Chambers at New York. 
The object of the Association is to afford assistance to the poor 
and needy Israelites of the city of New York in distributing un- 
leavened bread and groceries each year during the feast of Passuver» 
thns the better to make such poor and needy as well as deserving 
Israelites to obeerve the feast of Passover according to the Mosaic 
lav.” 

—With the approach of cold weather the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, who for nine years have carried ona work known as 
the “ Rides for Invalids” are compelled to stop this branch. Some 
idca of the good work done during the past season—May to Novem- 
ber—may be gained from the report : Number of carriages furnished, 
279; number of hours used, 4561; number of occupants of ecar- 
riagee, children and adults, 1,348. In addition to the carriage drives 
there have been distributed, through the Flower Mission, 1,400 
car tickets and 650 round tickets on the harbor steamers. Among 
the recipients of the drives were 916 inmates of hospitals, homes, etc. 

—The Hospital Saturday and Sunday Association held a special 
meeting in New York last week. Representatives from Mount 
Sinai Hospital, St. Mary’s}Free Hospital, the New York Ophthalmic 
Hospital, Hahnemann Hospital, Presbyterian Hospital, Institute for 
the Relief of the Ruptured and Crippled, and other hospitals, were 
present. Collections will be taken in all the churches in the city, 
except Roman Catholic, on December 30 and 31. To rouse greater 
interest in hospital work, auxiliary associations composed of the 
members of various professions, trades, and industries will be 
organized ; two have already been organized, the tobacco and the 
china and crockery trade. The objects of theee associations are as 
follows : First, to perpetuate the observance of Hospital Saturday and 
Sunday, and to promote the collections on these days by organizing 
respectable men of every trade and occupation into societies estab- 
lished for these purposes, under a common constitution and by-laws. 
Second, to stimulate giving, by securing to donors through these aux- 
iliaries the equivalent of their gifte in the board and treatment of 
patients received into the hospitals on their recommendation. Third, 
to provide a way by which clerks, workmen, or societies of artisans, 
by paying & small sum into the treasury of their trade auxiliary, may 
entitle themselves to hospital care in time of sickness. Fourth, to 
enable heads of manufacturing or other large eatablishments to make 
provision for the proper care and treatment of their employes meet- 
ing with accident, or overtaken with sickness, while in their service. 
Fifth, to enable heads of families to do the same for their servants. 
Sixth, to diffuse through the community a better appreciation of the 
interest each individual has in the work and support of hospitals. In 
return for money contributed by the auxiliaries to the association, the 
hospitals comprising it agree to receive for treatment of general 
diseases and for incurables at the rate of the care of one patient for 
one day for every dollar given ; children at children’s hospitals at the 
rate of 75 cents per day; and at the hospitals for eye, ear, and throat 
at the rate of one dollar twenty-five cents per day. Churchesin Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., Baltimore, Md., and Orange, N. J., will take up collec- 
tions for the hospitals in those cities the same day. 

NEW ENGLAND. 

—A revival is being conducted by the Rev. E. P, Hammond at the 
First Baptist Church at Cambridge, Mass. 

—tThe first Constitutional Prohibitory Amendment Convention was 
held at Salem, Mass., Nov, 22, under the auspices of the Total Ab- 
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sided. 

—Springfield, Mass., bas taken a stride forward in dealing with 
its petty offenders against the law. They have engaged a ‘* Proba- 
tion officer” who is in the court room each morring, and as cases are 
called aeks the judge to suspend sentence and Jet him deal with this 
criminal or that, whom he recognizes as a new or possibly repent- 
ent offender whom he may help. The prisoner is discharged and left 
to his intelligent care. ‘This new departure is justified by its results. 

—The gift of John H.'Slater, of Norwich, Conn., of $1,000,000 for 
the educational benefit of the freedmen of the South, is now in 
charge of the trustees of the fund, which is now incorporated under 
the laws of New York State. Ex-President Hayea is the president 
of the board, and its other members are Chief Justice Waite, William 
E. Dodge, the Rev Phillips Brooks, Daniel C. Gilman, John A. 
Stewart, Alfred H. Colquitt, Morris K. Jesup, James P. Boyce, end 
William A. Slater. 

—There are six men engaged in evangelistic work in New Haven 
Conn., under the care of the Congregational Church of the city’ 
Each man condncts his work in his own way, aud the results are 
very encouraging. 


The Rev. E, W. Searle, of Newton, pre- 


THE WEST. 


—At the Eastern Conference of Congrega tional Churches in Michi 
gan, which held its semi-annual meeting at Richmond recently, 22 
churches were reprepresented. 

—The oft-repeated lesson of bread cast upon the waters flnds another 
exemplification in a fact communicated by a missionary of the Ameri_ 
can Sunday-Schoel Union. * A Lesson Leaf, which was lost or thrown 
away in Texas, after being blown about on the prairie, was picked 
up by aman who was hunting his steck on Sunday, and proved a 
message of salvation to him, for it told him of Christ, and he pnt his 
trust in him, He united with a Christian church, organized a Sun- 
day.school in his neighborhood, and now, instead of hunting up his 
stock on Sundays he is hunting up children. 

—Our Lord’s command, given to his evangelists, ‘‘ Carry neither 
purse nor scrip,” was almost literally fulfilled recently by a mission 
ary of the American Sunday-School Union in California, who reports 
starting out on a missionary tour in his big wagon, with camp fix- 
tures, books, tracts, and Sunday-school papers, and only ten cents in 
his purse—which he soon expended, together with a melon, the gift 
of a friend, for horse shoeing; climbing mountains, meeting strange 
adventures with drunken men, and with a Russian who asked fora 
Koran but accepted a ‘Testament instead. He organized five Sunday 
schools in the month, 

THE SOUTH. 


—The First Congregational Church of Atlanta (organized and now 
aided by the American Missionary Association) has invited the Piede 
mont Congregational Church (recently organized by the American 
Home Missionary Society) to unite in a single organization ; but the 
invitation has been declined. 

—The Sunday-school of the Second Congregational Charch, Den- 
ver, Colorado, is the largest in the New West. The ordinary atten- 
dance is about 240. 

—A large Chinese Sunday-schooi is held every Sabbath afternoon 
in the Sonthern Methodist Church, Denver, Col. Most of the 
scholars are in primary classes. There is one Bible class of six to 
ight , containing those who can read. 

—The annual meeting of the Kansas Association, held recently in 
Emporia, was one of the largest and best in its history. Nearly two 
hundred ministers and representatives from the churches were in 
attendance, The topics assigned for discussion were timely and 
practical, and were handled in a manner that showed careful prepa- 
ration and thorough mastery of the subjects. They were as follows: 
** English Congregationalism,’’ by the Kev. Joel Harper, of Burling- 
ton; “A Perpetual Revival,” by the Rev. L. P. Broad, of Paola 
** Praise Meetings,” by the Rev. L. Blakesley, of Topeka; “ Prohi- 
bition in Kansas—Its Results and Present Status,” by the Rev. A. 
M. Richardson, of Lawrence. This paper awakened so much interest 
and enthusiasm that the Association voted to publish it in tract form 
for distribution. An afternoon was devoted to Sunday-Schools, 
with addresses by the Rev. Geo. H. Scott,!H. C. Scotford, Sec’y Hum- 
phrey, and others, The Rey. A. E, Dunning, who was unable to- 
be present on account of illness, at a later session made a stirring 
appeal on the same subject. Measures were taken looking to the 
enlargement and systematizing of the Sunday-school work. An 
afternoon and evening was devoted to Home Missions, Superin- 
iendent Storrs and Secretary Barrows being the principal speakers 
The reports of the Superintendent and Statistical Secretary show 
that 14 churches have been organized the past year, and three drop- 
ped, making the present number 215. Of these 150 are supplied, 
while 65 have no reguiar preaching. One hundred and sixty- 
two churches only send in reports. These show 1,309 addi- 
tions during the year; removals, five hundred and seventy-five ; 
leaving a gain of 734. ‘he total membership reported is 6,562. The 
entire membership of the State is between 7,000 and 8,000. The 
Sabbath-echool attendance is about 10,000. Contributions for 
benevolent objects, $4,545; for church expenses, $82,932.35. An 
important feature of the exercises was the hour set apart each day, 
from 10 to 11 o’clock a. M., for a devotional service. This proved 
the most delightful and helpful of all the services. 


FOREIGN. 


—The “ Italie” says that at a consistory to be held at Rome early 
in December the Pope will summon a number of Italian and Spanish 
bishops, and will deliver an important speech. 

—The Roman Catiolic Bishop of Montreal, Quebec, has issued a 
mandate that parishioners of the three canonical parishes in Mon- 
treal shall immediately proceed to pay off the debt of $300,000 due on 
the Fabrique of Notre-Dame. Married men are to subscribe $2 and 
those unmarried $1 per annum until the amount is discharged. 

—Tbe number of “certified chapels” im Great Britain at which 
Nonconformists are allowed to hold religious services has increased 
within thirty years from 14,662 to 21,366, or nearly 50 percent. It 
is claimed that the number of attendants at Nonconformist services 
is nearly as large as that of the worshipers in the Established 
Church, although the accommodations for the former are only a 
third of those provided by the Church. 

—Ten years ago the Key. D. Miller, of the Scotch Presbyterian 
Church, finding that from seven to eight thousand English-speaking 
sailors annually visited Genoa, Italy, and that it was almost impos- 
sible to get any of these to leave their ships and attend a place of 
worship on shore, resolved to put forth an effort to bring them under 
the power of the Gospel. He accordingly purchased an old hulk and 
had it fitted out as a floating chapel. The experiment was from the 
first a success, and another and larger vessel has been built, and the 
mission is in a very flourishing condition. 

—Meszers. Moody and Sankey have closed their meeting in Paris, 
France, meeting with a degree of success. Mr. Moody is now in 
England, and, contrary to recent reports, is in the best of health. 
The Salvation Army is holding meetings in the low quarter by the 
Quai Valley. The audience is composed of workingmen direct from 
their work, women with babies, and young men and women who 
seem in the majority of cases to be attracted by the novelty, The 
Army meet with difficulty in using the language, ‘ 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


Edward L. Chute was installed pastor of the Pilgrim Church 
at Duxbury, Mase., November 22. 

~ Jehn L. R. Trask, pastor of the Second Church at Holyoke, 
Maes., has resigned. 

—H. A. Barker, formerly connected with the Freewill Baptist 
Church, is pastor ef the newly organized church at Oakley, Mich. 

—Fayette Hurd, pastor of the church at Laingsburg, Mich., has 
accepted a call to Grand Blanc, Mich. 

—Richard Lewis was dismissed from his charge at Grand Haven, 
Mich., and will enter npon his missionary duties in the State at once. 
His address is Point St. Ignace, Mich. 

—J. W. Grenfell is pastor of the newly organized church at Point 
Detour, Mich. 

—Isaac B. Lillie is acting as pastor of the church at Maple 
Grove, Mich. 

—Charles Albert Perry, a recent graduate of Yale Divinity School, 
was ordained and installed pastor of the church at Memphis, Mich., 
Noy. 16. 

—Daniel W. Teller, pastor of the Howard Avenue Church at New 
Haven, Conn., has received a call to the church at Sherburne, N. Y 

—Richard 8. Storrs, pastor of Pilgrim Church at Brooklyn, N. Y., 
who recently preached his thirty-sixth anniversary sermon, was 
given a reception, Nov. 21, by the Young People’s Association, in 
the church parlors, which were elaborately decorated for the oc- 
casion. 

—Alexander R. Thain, pastor$ of the church at Galesburg, III. 
has received a cell to the church at Elgin, Ill. 

—Clarence A. Beckwith, pastor of the church at Brewer, Me., 
was installed pastor of the South Church at Boston, Mass., last 
week, 

—George H. Wilson, who recently resigned from the Second 
Church at Biddeford, Me., has accepted a call to the church at 
Owosso, Mich. 

—George W. Brook withdraws his acceptance of the call to New- 
bury, Mass., and will remain pastor of the Globe Church at Woon- 
socket, R. 1. 

—Charies H. Pope, pastor of the church at Thomaston, Me., has 
resigned. 

—Charles A. Dickinson of Portland, Me., has accepted the call to 
Kirk Street Church at Lowell, Masa. 

—Dr. Bevan, late of the Brick Church at New York, was installed 
pastor of the church in the Quadrant, Highbury New Park, Lon- 
don, Nov. 8. 

—Dr. Leonard W. Bacon, pastor of the Park Church at Norwich, 
Conpn., resigned the pastorate Nov, 23, to take effect immediately. 

—Jacob M. Manning, of Boston, is dangerously ill at Portland, 
Me. 

BAPTIST. 


—J. W. Richardson, of Mystic, Conn., will enter upon his duties 
as pastor of the Huntington Street Church at New London, Conn., 
January 1. 

—Ruseell H. Conwell, pastor of the church at Lexington, Mass., 
has accepted a call to a church at Philadelphia, Pa. 

—W. W. Ferris, pastor of the church at Pottsville, Pa., has begun 
his work as pastor of the Church at Tacony, Pa. 

—L. L. Leland was ordained and installed pastor of the church at 
Kankakee, Ill., Nov. 20. 

—W. M. Robinson, pastor of the church at Boscobel, Wis., has 
accepted a call to the church at Schoolcraft, Mich. 

—William Duryea was ordained to the ministry by a council at 
Smyrna, Mich., recently, and Charles W. Barker by a council at 
Fenton. 

—C€. J. Thompson, pastor of the church at Flint, Mich., has ac- 
cepted a call to the church at Fort Dodge, Iowa. 

—J, G. Tunnison, of Covington, Ky., has accepted the agency for 
the Baptist Cyclopedia, and will canvass the State. He will also en- 
gage in temperance work. 

—Wilton R. Boone, pastor of the Zion Church (colored) at Cia- 
cinnati, O., has accepted a call tothe Second Charch at Buffalo, 
N. Y. He will enter upon his duties at once. 

—W. Miller has resigned from the church at Mingo, Ohio, and will 
go to Columbne, Kanas. 

—Thomas B. Conway, who was associated with Dr. Fulton as 
assistant pastor of the Centennial Church at Brooklyn, N. Y., is 
about to begin a sui: for libel, laying damages at $40,000, and for re- 
covery of salary at $400. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 


—George Siuter has been installed pastor of the church at Arling- 
ton, N.J. 

—Hugh Pritchard was installed pastor of the King Street chapel 
at New York, November 23, 

—John D. McCord, pastor of the church at Buchanan, Mich., has 
received a call to the churchat Auburn, Md. 

—Reed Stuart, of Battle Creek, Mich., whose orthodoxy was quee- 
tioned, was called before the Presbytery of Lansing, and his views 
met with the entire ap of that body. 

—J. M. Carmichael was nstalled pastor of the church at Caledo- 
nia, N. Y., Nov. 15, 

—Simon J. McPherson was installed pagter of the Second Church 
at Chicago, Ill., Nov. 19. 

—dJohn H. Worcester, Jr., pastor of the church at South Orange, 
N. J., has received a unanimous call to the Sixth Church at Chicago, 
Ill, 

—William Hart, pastor of the church at Westport, Conn., preached 
his farewell sermon Noy. 19. He will go to Florida. 

—George Harris, pastor of the Central Church at Providence, R.1., 
who has been called as successor to Prof. Park at Andover, is going 
very much against the will of his congregation, who are making 
every effort to keep him. 

—Anson P, Tinker, pastor of the High Street Church at Auburn, 
Me., has received a call to the Woodward Avenue Church at Detroit, 
Mich. 

—Richard G. Woodbridge, of Salmon Falls, N. H., was installed 
pastor of the church at Usage, Iowa, Nov. 22. 

—J. Edgar Hill, of Dundee, Scotland, has been installed pastor of 
St. Andrew's Church at Montreal, Canada. 

—James Chambers, of Sherburne, N. Y., was installed pastor of 
the Calvary Church, 111th streef and Madison Avenue, New York. 


EPISCOPAL. 

—Bishop McLaren refased to license Edward Benedict as assist- 
ant minister of the Church of the Ascension at Chicago, Ill. It is 
stated that the Bishop will refuse to ‘icense any assistant ‘‘ Father 
Ritchie” may appoint, until he conforms to the Bishop’s ideas of 
church service, 





—Edward Hawkins, who from 1547 to 1861 was Dean Ireland’s 
Professor of Exegesis of Holy Scripture, at Oxford, England, died 
November 20, aged ninety-three years, 
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John Adams Paddock, Bishop of Washington Territory, is dan- 
gerously ill at his old home, Norwich, Conn. 
John @regor, rector of the church at Laporte, Pa., has aceepted 
a call to St. John’s Church at Wilkinsonville, Mass. 
—Albert Gray, rector of St. Philip’s Church at Garrisons, N. Y 
has resigned. 


—Dr. Rainsford, of Toronto, has accepted acall to St. George’e 
Church at New York. Tle will enter upon tis duties Jan. 1 


OTHER CHURCHES. 


—William Newton, rector of the Reformed Episcopal Church of 
the Covenant, at Philadelphia, Pa., has resigned. 

—R. D. Burr (Unitarian), pastor of the church at Ayer, Mass., bas 
accepted a call to the church at Duxbury. 

Zenas Thompson (Univergalist), of Deerimy, Me 

aged eighty years 

—Howard H. Van Vranken (Reformed), pastor of the church at 
Irving Park, Ill., has resigned. 

—Holden Ryan Nye (Universalist), pastor of the Church of the 
Restoration at Philadelphia, has accepted a ca!! to Towanda, Pa. 

James M. King (Methodist), pastor of St. Jamea Church on Madi 
son Avenue, New York, has received a call to the pastorate of the 
Spring Garden Street Church, at Philadelphia, Pa. 

Theodore Chickering Williams (Unitarian) was installed pastor 

of the church at Winchester, Mass., Nov. 24. 

—M. W. Hamma was installed pastor of the Firet English Lutheran 
Church at Baltimore, Md,, Nov, 19. : 

—Anson Dubois (Reformed), pastor of the church at Flatlands, 
L. I., has accepted a cal! to the church at St. Thomas, W. I. 

—G. Bradenstein has been elected pastor of the congregation 
Archai Israel at Brooklyn, N. Y. 

—Phcebe Hanaford (Universalist), pastor of the Second Church at 
Jersey City, N. J., is dangerously ill, 


, dled Noy, 17 


CHURCHES, NEW AND RENEWED. 


Ten thousand dollars has been raised for the purpose of building a 
new Congregational Church at Easton, Mass. 
Charch at Quincy, Ill., raised $15,000, Noy. 19, to pay off a debt of 
ten years’ standing. The eum of $6,000 was presented for a new 
parsonage, as a memorial of a husband and daughter, by a member 


—The Congregational 


of the church.—The chapel of the Congregational Qhurch at Dal- 
ton, Mass., was dedicated Nov. 23.—The sixty-fifth anniversary of 
the Baptist Sunday-school was celebrated at West Dedham, Masa., 
Nov. 23.——Nov. 19 was a day of jubilee in the Methodist Church at 





Huntington, L I., in celebration of the payment of the debt, The 
Re-union Presbyterian Church at Chicago, IIl., are trying to dispose 
of their old property, and if they succeed will bnild a new church in 
a more favorable locality.——Grace Memorial Bailding, situated 
back of Grace Church on Fourth avenue, New York, will be ready 
for occupancy Jan. 1. The building is tour stories high and of 


white marble in the Roman Gothic stylg.——A new Baptist chapel, 
the gift of Mr. B. Knischer, was dedicated at Knischerville, 
S. 1, last week The Methodist Chapel at Linebrook, 


Mass., was rededicated Nov. 22. —— The ‘“*Arnot Memoria! 
Chapel” and parochial buildings, the gift of Mre. William B. 
Ogden, will be consecrated at Elmira, N. Y., this month.— 
The Congregational Church at Richmond, Mass, was destroyed by 
fire Nov. 18. Loss, $20,000, insurance, $5,000. The bnilding was 
erected over 100 years ago, and its destruetion is a great loss to 
the parish.——The Baptist Church at Red Creek, N. Y, is being re- 
paired, and a new Methodist Church is to be built at once, the site 
and part of the necessary funds having been contributed.—The 
new St. John’s Hospital at Brooklyn, New York, and Chape; 
were consecrated by Bishop Littlejohn last week. The chapel, 
which cost twenty thousand dollars, is the gift of Miss Lou- 
isa Nichols, in memory of several members of her family,—— 
St. Thomas’s Protestant Episcopal ‘Church (colored) at Chicago, 
I)l., was consecrated’ Nov. 15.—-The Methodist Episcopal Church 
at Amityville, L. I., has been enlarged at a cost of $1,500,——The 
cornerstone for a new Baptist Church has been laid at Haverhill, 
Mass.—The Emmanuel Baptist Church, which was organized 
about eighteen months ago by 180 members who withdrew frem the 
Washington Avenue Church, at Brooklyn, N. Y., are about to ereat 
a house of worship at the corner of Lafayette Avenue and St 

James’ Place. The chapel of the church will be completed 
in the spring. —— St. Barnabas Protestant Episcopal Church 
at Philadelphia was consecrated November 26.—— The mem- 
bers of the North Church at Springfield, Mass,, are making 
every effort to clear off the debt of the church, with good prospects 
of succeeding. ——The Forsyth street M. E. Church at New York 
has a debt ef $68,000. At present there is some difficulty about meet- 
ing the interest. It is necessary to raise $23,000. Mr. A. C. Moore- 
house, the pastor, designs to raise this sum by subseriptions of from 
$1 to $1,000, to be paid when the entire sum is pledged. Five 
$1,000 and four $500 have been pledged.——TThe Baptist Church 
at West Medway, Mass., was rededicated November 8, celebrating 
its fiftieth anniversary——The Congregational Church at Ashfield, 
Mass., is being repaired.——The North baptist Church at New Yor! 
has mortgaged its property for $25,000.—The First and Second 
Presbyterian Churches at Madison, Ind., are about to unite.——The 
Episcopal Church at Shelter Island, N. Y., has been incorporated.—- 

The M. E. Church at Cambridge, Md.,was dedicated November 19,—— 
A vigorous effort is being made to clear the debt of Plymouth Church 
at Portland, Me.——The African M. E, church was incorporated at 
Evanston, Ill.——St. Paul’s Episcopal Church at Concord, N. H., 
have been offered a fine piece of property on condition that they erect 
parsonage.——The new Presbyterian chapel was dedicated at Pay- 
sop, Utab, Nov. 2.——The Methodists at Unionville, N. J., are about 
to build a church.—tThe First Baptist Church at Brooklyn, E: D., 
N. Y., have purchased the property, Keap Street and Lee Avenue, 
for $16,000. Tue society have already subscribed $13,000 for the 
erection of a new church, and the old property, corner of South Fifth 
and Fifth, is for sale.——A new M. E. Church was dedicated Nov, 
15, at Plantaville, Conn.—A chapel, to cost $30,000, is to be erected 
on the campus at Cornell University. One haif of the amount 1s to 
come out of the estate of the late Mrs. Fisk, the remainder will be 
furnished by the University.——The United Presbyterians now 
located on Brainbridge Street, Philadelphia, will sell that property 
and locate on the corner of Fifteenth and Christian Streete.——The 
Universalist Church at Framingham, Mass., was dedicated Nov. 16. 
— The new Baptist church now in course of erection corner of 
Twenty-third Street and Lexington Avenue, New York, will be com- 
pleted in January.——-The Memorial Presbyterian church on 
Montgomery Avenue, Philadelphia, was dedicated recently.—. 
A Methodist Episcopal Church has been organized at Wenonah, N. 
J., and $4,000 subscribed for a church edifice.-—-The largest 
Methodist charge of New Jersey is at Glassboro. This year the 
church has been repaired, a steeple built, and will be dedicated 
November 23.——Bethel charge, one of the oldest Methodist 
Episcopal churches of New Jersey, have replaced their old-fashioned 
building by one of the finest rural churches of the Conference, 
expecting to dedicate about New Year's, This is the third church 
edifice built there, 
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SUGGESTIONS TO SHOPPERS. 
BRIC-A-BRAC AND ART FURNITURE. 

“N the present day the rather paradoxical statement 
-L that to be old-fashioned is to be in the very tip of 
the existing mode finds its fullest truth. The avidity 
with which everything antique, or even presumably so, 
is snapped up by a would-be esthetic public may be 
realized from the fact that the demand far exceeds the 
supply, and there are at this momenta score of firms 
whose sole business is to supply the deficiencies of 
past ages. They will produce to order old family 
portraits and heirlooms of any genus. One clever tin- 
smith in Williamsburg can deliver on short notice 
ancestral armor of any period, suited to the ambitions 
of the purchaser. It will have the requisite amount 
of rust to make it possible to warrant it to have been 
worn, at a properly remote time, by anybody in any 
battle in any place on the known globe. There can be 
no question that but few in the every-day world will 
be competent to judge whether your ancestral skeleton 
came from ancient Poictiers or Williamsburg. But 
after all is said and done, there is a satisfaction in the 
knowledge that one’s treasure is what it pretends to be, 
for the lack of which nothing can atone. If you have 
had no ancestors, metaphorically speaking, or if those 
‘you had left nothing behind them, be brave and sensi- 
ble enougli to say so. The great pleasure of making a 
evilection has been left for you; make good use of it, 
im the happy consciousness of the favor you are confer- 
ringon your heirs, and how grateful and probably how 
quarrelsome they will be over your treasures. 

If you are blessed with the two requisites—i.e¢., tame 
and money—to pursue this most fashionable and inter- 
esting study of dric a-brac, antiques, and curios, almost 
an infinite amountef pleasure may be derived there- 
from. It is only within afew years that there has 
ween any such taste, or any possibility of gratifying it 
in this country. Twenty-five years since Mr. Sypher 
was in possession of one of half-a-dozen statuettes of 
Voltaire, executed by the celebrated French sculptor 
Houdon; the same who came to America to make a 
plaster caste of Washington’s face (this orignal is now 
in possession Mr. Sypher). Mr. 8. sold the same to a 
well-known gentleman of New York for $25. One of 
its mates brought at the Hamilton sale 1,000 guineas— 
$5,000! Lord Napier during the time he was minister 
to the United States, bought some five or six inlaid and 
«carved ebony and ivory cabinets for a paltry sum, and 
«carried them back to England. There was absolutely 
yao demand here for such things, and the few dealers 
who had them for sale were glad to get rid of them for 
smything they would bring. But we are advancing, 
and cultured tastes create a demand for the best works 

. Want of ancient and modern times, and to meet the 
de ‘taand te choice bits are finding their way to our 
ma ‘ket. 
T, \ere } es been something infinitely pathetic and 
even <‘listress Wg in the recent sale of the magnificent 
contents of the Pelace of the Duke of Hamilton. Here 
were concentrate, tthe exponents of the individual taste, 
wealth, andcu.ture Ofthe different members of a family 
for geperations—yes, forcenturies. In a few short 
mop ths it has been sca@tered to the four corners of the 
earth. Asa whole, the world will know it no more. 
But it is truly an ill wind which blows nobody some 
good, and through the en.‘erprise of Mr. Sypher, who 
was personally present through the summer at this 
sale, America is henceforth to be the guardian of sev- 
eral rare and beautiful objects which decorated the 
dueal palace. ‘ : 

Notable among these are three magnificent speci- 
mens of Gobelin tapestries. They bear the date 1732, 
and the name of the artist Freloni- One is a life-size 
portrait of Queen Katherine, and is valued at $3,000; 
the others are two scenes from Tasso’s “Jerusalem 
Delivered.” Each measures 11 by 12 feet, and is filled 
with life-size figures, and the execution of facial ex- 
pression and flesh-tints is equal to the same done by a 
brush in the hands of a master. All the colors are 
still perfect, and, after the severe test of a century and 

a half, it is safe to infer they will indefinitely remain 
so. This is the first time these have ever been moved 
from their original position in the chamber allotted to 
the use of the kings and queens. There is also another 
piece of old Spanish tapestry, which is executed in silk, 
quite different from the Gobelin; very rare and valu- 
able, but not so beautiful. 
The price of modern Gobelin is about $300 per 
: gqtiare foot. This pair of antiques, which are always 
more Valuable, if sold at the same rate,with the duties, 
would cost approximately $50,000. They may be 
bought with their frames for $8,000. 
Anotber treasure trove is here, in the shape of two 
* pairs of Sévres vases, richly ornamented in ormolu, ard 
mounted on bases of arare marble. They stani 39 
inches iu height and are differently decorated onallfour 
sides. They are specially mentioned and illustrated in 
ithe grand catalogue of the sale as among the choicest 
‘ specimens of the wonderful workmanship of the Sévres 
~manufactory, as well as among the most beautiful 





things in the palace. They are dated 1798, and are dis- 
tinctly marked with the name of the factory; so 
there can be no coubt to their authenticity. Each 
pair is valued at $5,000. A strange corroboration of 
the fact regarding the strong prejudices of the English 
is the incident which because these were a reminder of 
the time of the First Napoleon, the nation did not care 
to keep them. Had they been relics of any other 
period no amount of money could have taken them 
out of the country. This is no mere supposition, but 
an absolute fact. 

Besides these there is a curious pair of old India jars 
of a beautiful blue color. They have curious lids, and 
quaint brass fastenings. These with a magnificent 
set of malachite candelabra were followed by an Eng- 
land noble to the packer’s, in the hope that at the last 
moment Mr. Syphur might be induced to leave them in 
England. The fact that they are here speaks for itself. 

Having strayed into this most fascinating shop of 
Sypher’s to see the treasures from the Hamilton Palace, 
we found that it was not alone in offering its objects of 
vertu to the discriminating taste of connoiseurs. 
Among hundreds of other things there was a most ex- 
quisite cabinet of tulip wood inlaid with Sévres 
plaques, bought at the sale of Prince Demidoff’s pal- 
ace—San Donati—about ten milesfrom Florence. An 
offer has actually been made of $100 a piece for each 
of these plaquesalone, and there are fourteen of them; 
but of course no true lover of such things would sac- 
rifice a beautiful piece of furniture like this to gratify 
a purchaser’s whim, no matter how well he might be 
paid for it. 

Quite far out of sight we discovered a curious 
chest, elaborately carved and gilded, and decorated 
with painted panels. It was about 7 feet long, and 
3 feet high, 2 feet wide, and might be taken at first 
sight for a gorgeous coffin ; but we were told it was an 
old Italian trousseau chest. Happy bride that owned 
when filled. 

Just near this was a dressing table wit’ mirror, an 
two enormous candelabra about 9feethig each having 
holders for 20 candles, all made of D sden china, 
from the bottom of each candle rest was suspended a 
good sized bouquet of flowers of all varieties, each 
colored from nature. 

But it would fill a book to mention all of the beauti- 
ful things to be seen—the fine specimens of old Eng- 
lish and Dutch marqueterie, the buhl tables and com- 
modes, the exquisite bit of modern Sévres, the ivory 
inlaid chairs, a beautiful clock that belonged to Louis 
Philippe, to say nothing of the dignified old Dutch 
clocks, who before devoting themselves to the solemn 
business of striking the hour with thin, deep bells, 
ring out a peal of the most deliciously frivolous tink- 
ling little chimes. One might wander for hours through 
thie miniature museum without exhausting anything 
except himself, and no better lessons on dric-a-brac 
of all kinds could be had than to engage in conversa- 
tion one of the many enthusiasts who are there. 

Yet warm with the interest awakened by all the beau- 
tiful things of ‘‘ye olden times,” for the sake of ex- 
periencing the delight of a strong contrast, and thus 
heightening the effect of both, we strayed into the 
wonderful shop of Herter Bros., with all its exquisite 
hangings and embossed plushes, its rich mahogany 
brass-mounted buffets and chamber sets, its em- 
bossed leather chairs, and beautiful and serviceable 
Persian chairs and lounges, and we are fain to admit 
that we sympathized with the perplexed lover, who, 
being enamored of two mistresses, exclaimed, 


How happy could I be with either, 
Were t’other dear charmer away! 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


A SENSIBLE CHARITY. 

There is at 416, 418, 420 and 422 East Twenty-sixth Street, 
New York, a lodging-house and a coffee-house under the aus- 
pices of the New York Fruit and Flower Mission. The 
coffee-house was opened August 9, 1879, and has met with the 
most encouraging success. 

At the wharf foot of East Twenty-sixth Street the dis- 
charged patients from the hospitals and inmates of the 
work-house on Blackwell’s Island are landed. The Commis- 
sioners of Charities and Correction report landing 50,000 
persons from these institutions at this wharf last year. Be- 
tween this landing-place and the corner of Third Avenue 
there are forty places in which liquor is sold. The people 
landed here, after being deprived of the accustomed stimu- 
lants for a greater or less period, homeless, friendless, and 
discouraged, are very susceptible to the least temptation, 
and the result is, if they have any money, that they enter, 
drink, and in less than twenty-four hours are back in the in- 
stitution from which they were discharged. The coffee- 
house is located opposite Bellevue Hospital, and about two 
hundred feet from the wharf. It is a bright, cheerful room, 

in which a good cup of coffee and a slice of bread is given 
for five cents ;: or a stew made ofgood meat, carrots, onions 
and potatoes, with bread; oatmeal and milk, or bread and 
milk is sold for same price. 

Discretion is used in showing interest in those who come 





for the first time; so far as it is possible, work is furnished 


all worthy applicants. Many times meals are given them, 


and ail are made to feel that just as far as they are willing to 
help themselves friends are ready to help them. After the 
opening of the House, the managers found that it was in the 
midst of a working population of skilled and unskilled labor- 
ers, who were able and willing to pay for better food anda 
greater variety, but were unable to obtain it outside of a 
place containing a bar. Keeping the original bill of fare, the 
managers added roast meats, oyster stew, beefsteak, liver 
and bacon, corned beef and cahbage, and boiled mutton. 
Each of these dishes, served with potatoes and bread, for 
fifteen cents; desserts, consisting of pies, puddings, baked 
apples, apple dumpling, cheese, and bread pudding, are fur- 
nished at prices from two to ten cents. The restaurant is en- 
tirely self-supporting. Tickets are sold at ihe rate of twenty 
for one dollar. People who are interested in the institution 
buy these tickets, and when application is made at their 
doors for food, these tickets are given instead. Presented 
at the rooms, they entitle the holder to a five-cent meal 
Those living at a distance from the rooms find this the best 
method of giving, as the applicants are brought in contact 
with those who are able to deal most intelligently with them. 
The broken food is sold at a very low figure, taken away, 
and eaten. During the summer months, the people living 
in tenements in the neighborhood come with pails, buy dinner 
enough for their families, and thus save the heat and expense 
of fuel in their own homes. 

The rooms in the upper part of the building, together with 
the rooms on the second floor of the lodging house, are 
rented, to women only, at prices ranging from $8 to $12 per 
month. The women are students atthe Art Schools and 
Female Medical College, and the graduated nurses of 
Bellevue Hospital. The rooms are bright, sunny, and very 
homelike, arranged with a view to comfort; and certainly 
the bright, intelligent women who occupy them must make a 
delightful community in themselves. The Men's Lodging 
House, 420 and 422, was opened November 8, 1882. The 
building is four stories and basement. The basement is used 
as @ reading and smoking room by those who hire lodgings 
on the fourth floor. No man who is intoxicated is allowed 
to enter this room. Conveniences for washing are on this 
floor, and all are compelled to wash before going up stairs. 
Stairs lead to the fourth floor from this room, and are not 
connected with any other part of the house. On the fourth 
floor are double rows of beds, arranged one above the other. 
The room is heated, well-ventilated—as Is every part of both 
buildings—and furnished with a bath room, for the use of 
which there is a small charge. Lodgings are given for twelve 
cents per night ; each one securing his bed for as long a time 
as he chooses to remain, subject to two conditions: sobriety 
and clear! ness. The first night the house was opened, 
November & there were five lodgers, one week later there 
were eighteen. The first floor of this building is used asa 
chapel. The third floor, to which access is to be had from a 


special entrance on the side, is divided into rooms and rented 
to men only, who pay at the same rate as the women—$8 to 
$12 per month. They are occupied by students from the 
different Colleges, and mechanics. Each floor is entirely 
separated from the floor above or below it. Each has a 
separate staircase; except the second floor, which is con- 
nected by a covered archway with the second floor of the 
women’s house adjoining, and has no other means of ac- 
cess. There is no organization in New York doing a better 
work in & more unostentatious way than the Fruit and 
Flower Mission, with its natural outgrowth, the Coffee and 
Lodging House for respectable men. 

The rooms occupied ty the students will, in time, pay 
interest on the money invested, and are in no sense a charity. 
The managers saw a demand for what it would pay them to 
supply, and made a wise investment. L. W. B. 


A DUTY OF RAILWAY MANAGERS. 


To patrons : Profanity stands pre-eminent in offensiveness 
to good taste and moral sense, and it would seem to be the 
duty of managers to suppress a flagrant disregard of decen- 
cies of social intercourse, and of just rights in subjecting 
patrons to annoyances to which there would be no submis- 
sion except from necessity. To stockholders: The use of 
profane language is a sure index of moral degradation, and 
demonstrates the absence of moral perception so necessary 
as a foundation on which alone can be built a character ; and 
to men only who possess such principles can be safely com- 
mitted interests involved so much as in the running 


of trains, especially passenger trains, which may be 
wrecked by carelessness, recklessness, or desertion of 
duty in the moment of danger. To employees: 


Not only duty but interest demands that every appliance 
should be brought into requisition to elevate employees in 
all that constitutes a noble manhood, and to make them good 
members of society in usefulness and influence. To society 
at large: The welfare of society depends largely upon 
the influences which contro] the habits of its members, 
upon their virtue and integrity. Whatever vitiates the 
one or undermines the other tends to destroy prosperity, the 
security of preperty and the safety of individual rights. 

Profanity isself-propagating. The influence of continued 
association is powerful in the formation of habits. So silent, 
so seductive, yet; so, sure, is the operation of this force that 
character is rapidly and permanently changed. On young 
lads, who delight in the excitement and bustle incident on 
the arrival of trains, this evil is peculiarly injurious. Their 
unreflecting minds and imitative habits conspire to render 
them an easy prey to vicious influences, and they in turn 
propagate the evil among companions. 

The guardians of youth, unsuspicious of exposure to evil 
example, are startled by a sudden awakening to a reali- 
zation that their cherished ones have become victims of 
loathsome vice which ‘‘grows with their growth and 
strengthens with their strength,” until all moral perception 
is destroyed. Do not these considerations suggest an im- 
perative duty for officials of railways to suppress this evil by 
making their employment conditional upon entirely ab- 
staining from the use of profane or vulgar language. Nor 
does the duty and obligation come with less force to manu- 
facturers, heads of departments of industry, to husbandmen, 
and all who employ assistants. Will not the press, both re- 





ligious and secular, unite to form public sen t on this 
subject ? N, 
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HOLIDAY BOOKS, | 
AND WHAT HAS BEEN SAID OF. THEM. | 
THE ARTIST'S YEAR. | 


“A marvel of artistic book-making.”—([Boston | 
Courier. 

Ilinstrated by Thomas Moran, and eleven other | 
prominent American artists. Richly bound. 
Cloth, $450; vellum, $9. | 

| 


PUSSY WILLOW AND OTHER CHILD 
SONGS. 


“Bright and spirited.”—[Independent. 

“The music is graceful and melodious, and the 
verses are fall of daintiness and fancy.”—({ Boston 
Eve. Gazette. 

Illuminated covers......................---$2 0 


WAYSIDE FLOWERS. 


Ask to eee this before you buy a Christmas 
Card! For it is made up of—‘* Exquisite bits of 
Art.”—[Troy Times. 

** Nothing so novel and pretty has appered this 
year.” —([Phila. Bulletin. 

Each in a box for mailing... - = (eigcleninmlinieaaee ae 


LITTLE FOLK IN GREEN. 


“The stories in this book are charming concep- 
tions and are pictured exquisitely.”—([ Baltimore 
Day. 

“The loveliest of fairy books,”— 
graph. 

Beautifully illustrated. FPrightly bound...... $1 75 


THE CHRISTMAS BASKET. 


“Design unique and beautiful. A very handsome 
holiday token.’’—{ Toledo Telegram 
** A little gem.”—{ Troy Argus. 
Plain, 50 cents. Fringed, $1. 


(Pitteburg Tele- 





AStory about Boys and Girls f »r Boys and Girls. 
By Mra. Mantua J, Lame 
‘Freely and beautifully illustrated.”—[N. Y. 
Observer. 
“ The children will fall in Jove with this book at 
sight.”—[Boston Home Journal. 


SNOW AND SUNSHINE 


Je ite title. Richly bound...... vininnied . $2 00 


COLLEGE CUTS. 


* Quite up to the average of Punch.’’—({ Literary 
News. 
Humorous, entertaining............ er 





CHRISTMAS CARDS. 
WHITE & STOKES, 


PUBLISHERS, 


1152 eae or ae 


Gr, P. PUTNAWS SONS, 
27& 29 W. 23d St., New York, 
PUBLISH TO-DAY 


A VIVID NARRATIVE OF A PERILOUS JOURNEY. 


‘he Merv Oasis: A Journey from the 
Caspian Sea to Independent Turkestan, 
and Five Months’ Residence in the 
Tekke Territory. By E. O'Donovan, cor- 
respondent of the ‘‘ London Daily News.” 
With maps and fac-similes of diplomatic 
documents. 2 volumes, large octavo. Uni- 
form with Bird's Japan. $7 00. 


A NEW BOOK BY DE AMICIS. 


Sketches of Military Life (in Italy.) 
By EpmMonpdo be Amicis. Octavo, illustra- 
ted. Uniform with ‘‘ Spain,” ‘‘ Holland,” etc. 
2.00. 

The firet eix volumes of De Amicis’ Travels, 
comprising Constantinople, Paris, Spain, 
Holland, Morocco, and Italy, can now be ob- 
tained in a uniform set. Price $10.50. 


NATURAL SCIBNCE FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 





Science Ladder. By N. D'Anvers. 
Square 16mo. Fully illustrated, boards. Per 
volume, 50 cents. 


A STUDY OF THE HEBREW 8CRIPTURES. 


Fundamental Questions. Principally 
relating to the Book of Genesis and the 
Hebrew Scriptures. By the Rev. Epson L. 
CiarK, of the First Congregational Church 
of Southampton, Mass. 12:mo, cloth, $1 50. 





*,* New Fall list and select list of Holiday | | 
ounthialinns mailed on application. 


~ MACMILLAN &CO’S 


Popular Books for the Young. 


New Books by Mrs, 


Author of * Carrots,” “* Cuckoo Clock,” 


Grimm Household Stories. 


2 : &e., &c. 
From the collection of the 


BROS. GRIMM. ROSY. | 
BY MRS. MOLESWORTH. 

> i Illustrated by Walter Crane, 16mo, $1.25. 
LUCY CRANE, | 


: ‘ " , —_ No English writer of stories for children has a} 
Done into Pictures by WALTER CRANE. better reputation than Mra. Molesworth, and none | 


| ‘Translated from the German by 


12mo. $2. ter. She has a mother'y knowledge of the child 

Grimm’s Fairy Tales are ever fresh, and for this | nature, a clear sense of character, the power of in- 
new rendering we have a guaranty in a name not | vesting simp'te incident with interest, and the ease 
unknown to literature. He has here showered | which comes of continuous practice. ° 
upon us a profusion of designs in bis very happiest | @ very pleasant little child novel that she has writ- 
style. We doubt whether children ever had go | ten, and Mr. Crane has drawn for it some of his 
much pnins taken with them before.—[Acad«amy. most characteristic illustratione.—{N. Y. Mail and 

This beautifal work wi!l bear the strongest com- | Xprere. 
mendation. It is a treasury of pure fancy, rich | 
imagination and char.aing style. It contains the 
notable fairy tales which every youngster learns 
with new interest, and which the civilized world Carrots 
everywhere remembers and cheriehes as part of the ’ y 
Galles of its childhood.—[Chrietian Union. Ve i Me - Story, 

The illustrations alore would make acharming | Christmas Child, 
portfolio of choice drawings, while the translation . ? 
is particularly sraooth and excellent. It is the most | The seven volumes bound uniform, in paper box, 


delightful version of these old fairy tales ever 
The Adventures of Herr Baby. 


issued.—[Churchman. 
Small 4to vol. $1.50 


This sweet and beautiful work, . Herr Baby, 


THE HORKEY, 
will become one of the real heroes of nursery fic- 


A BALLAD. tion.—[Academy. 
BY ROBERT BLOOMFIELD. SUMMER STORIES 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY 
GEORGE CRUIKSHANK, FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
Beautifully Printedin Colors by Clay, Sens 12mo. $1.50. 
& Taylor. 





5 


| By the same Author, each volume $1.25: 
Cuckoo Clock, 
Grandmother Dear. 
Tapestry Room. 


There ia no more acceptable writer for children 
than Mrs. Molesworth, and her ** Summer Stories ” 
4to, Boards, 31.50 | will add to her reputation. . .. Fresh and charm- 
ing in style, with fun that is never forced, pathos 
that is always genuine, and with a decidedly whole- 
some purpose.— [Literary World 





What could be more dainty and altogether 
charming than Gd@orge Cruikshank’s illustra- | 
tions to Robert Bloomfield’s ballad of * The | 
Horkey”"’? Tbe drawings are the cleyerest | 





things imaginable, and the color printing is BY C. M: YONCE, 
something to excite the enthusiasm of a con- 


noisseur.—| Boston Traveller. 

The book is one of the best we have yet re- 
ceived this season.—[Athenw#um. 

Cruikshank has hit the subject in the eye of it. 
His imagination seems to have flamed inte pict- 
ures, which he pours out on every page in the 
profusion of his exquisite fancy. —|Independent 

This work is lavishly and beautifully illus- 
trated. Apart from its merit, the illustrations 


te., etc. Each volume $1.25 
P’s and Q’s. Little Lucy’s Globe. 
Lances of Lynwood. Book of Golden 
Deeds. Book of Worthies. Chris- 
tians and Moors of Spain. 


| Author of 
Autbor of “ Heir of Redclyffe,” ‘* Heartsease,” 
e ‘ | 


| 





A ani Book! 


KAGNAROK: 


Molesworth, The Age of Fire and Gravel. 


By ICNATIUS DONNELLY, 


| AUTHOR OF “ATLANTIS: THE ANTEDILUVIAN WORLD.” 


Illustrated, 12mo, cloth. Price, $2.00. 
WILL BE PUBLISHED DEC. 2. 


The title of this book is taken from the 


with whoee stories we are familiar deserves it bet- | Scandinavian sagas or legends, and means 


‘the darkness of the gods.” It advances 
the theory that the earth was once struck 


Itis} by a comet, and that the Drift, which 


| geologists attribute to the action of gla- 
ciers, ig the result of that catastrophe; 
and, ‘turther, that after the contact of 
the comet with the earth came a succes- 
sion of calamities of fire and flood and 
snow and ice, which destroyed nearly 
all the inhabitants. In support of his 
startling theory Mr. Donnelly has mar- 
shaled an immense amount of testimony 
from science, history, and legendary lore; 
and he has made, whatever else may be 
said, a most suggestive and fascinating 
book. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellera, or will be sent by 
mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & Co, Publishers. 


1, 3, & 5 Bonp Street, New York. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


TRAITS OF 


REPRESENTATIVE MEN. 


By GEORGE W. BUNGAY, 


**Crayon Sketches, ‘‘Creeds of the 
Bells," etc., 

Illus. with portraits. 12mo, extra cloth. Price 81.50 
This isnot a book of dry, brief biographies, con 
piled in the usual manner, containing only dates 
and facts, but itis by one of the best sketch writers 
living, and is written in his usual clear, racy. and 
attractive style. ‘The author's Traits are supple- 
mented by fine life-like engraved portraits. The 


alone would be sure to attract universal atten-| The six volumes, uniformly bound, in paper box, following are among the subjects sketched 


tion.—[ Philadelphia Item. $7.50. 


PHEOPLE’S EDITIONS. 


Forming a handsome volume, in 4to, cloth. Price 1 50 
CONTENTS : 
TOM BROWN S SCHOOL DAYS 
WATERTON’S WANDERINGS IN SOUTH AMERICA 


IRVING’S OLD CHRISTMAS 


[illustrated by -aldecott. 
IRVING’S BRACEBRIDGE HALL 


Illustrated —* Caldecott. 


MACMILLAN & CO., - - 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


New York. 





‘‘A LITERARY SENSATION.” 


THE MODERN HAGAR., 


By Cnaries M. Cray. 2 vols., cloth, $1 each. 

‘‘ This book is a remarkable one in many ways, and it is certain to be read and talked 
about in circles ‘where mere novels receive very little attention. : is cast ina large mould, 
and has unusual breadth and etrength."—[N. Y. ‘* Tribune,” Nov. 17. 

“Tt is easy to praise this remarkable book. It is a book to set men os and talking.” 
—([New York “Times.” 

‘A noteworthy contribution to American fiction.” —[New York ‘ World. "4 

‘‘A novel of rare excellence and interest.”—[‘‘ Chronicle Herald,” Philadelphia. 


“Graphic and thrilling.”—[‘* Public Ledger,” Memphis. 





This book is meeting with unprecedented success. 


GEORGE. W. HARLAN &CO., Publishers. 
NO. 44 WEST 23rd STREET, NEW YORK, 





SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSONS, 1883. 
Rev. Dr. LYMAN ABBOTT'S Illustrated 
Commentary on the Acts. 
8vo, cloth, $1.75; Sheep, $2.50; half Morocco, $3. 
History of the Ancient Hebrews, TH E | N ) f p F N p F N T 
ILLUSTRATED. By AsBRam bmg 12inw. : 

cloth, $1.25. ‘The story of the nie, interest : 
ingly a Caective ly told NEW YORK. 

Bible Lands Illustrated. By H.C Se aanceate 
Fisa, D.D. svo, cloth, gilt edge, $4. Pictor- 
esque account of all the lands and places 
mentioned in pe h Bibi eat 

ist of the Enelis e, By Rev. 

" ‘a Conpit. 12mo, clotb, $2. An Send postal card at once for specimen copy, 
account of all the translations and translators. | and judge for yourself. 

* For sale by Booksellers, or sent by mail, | address THE IxDEPENDENT, New York City. 
postpard, on receipt of price 
A. S. BARNES & CO., 


111 & 113 William Street, New York. 


The Largest, Ablest. and Freshest 


Religious and Literary Newspaper, 


$3 per year; 85 for two years. 
“TRIAL TRIP.”’—30 cents for a month 





A DOLLAR fintcons Wisburen x, "Y: 








q: R. Lowell. Elihu Burritt. 
heodore Thomas. R H, Stoddard, 
| West Phillipa. R. W. Emerson 
Kev. H. W. Beecher. Fred Douglas. 
| Key. Dr. Johu Hall, Heury Bergh 
| Il. W. Longfellow tev. Dr. E. 8. Porter. 
v. 


thurlow Weeed. I C. ¥F. Deems. 
William M. Evarts. Rey. David Swing 
oy rus W Field. Rev. Dr. R. 8. Storrs. 
Thaddeus Stevens. Rev. Ed. Exgleston 
Thomas C. Acton. F. 8. Spinne 


Tr 
Rey. Robert Collyer. 

Au elegant book, printed on fine. extra, super-calen- 
lered paper. Handsomely bound in extra clath, 
ink and giltstamps. For sale by all bookeellers ; oT 
by mail, by 

FOWLER & WELLS, Publishers. 
753 BROADWAY. NEW YORK. 


rtdwin Booth 





Dr. Cuyler’s New Book. 


God's Light on Dark Clouds 


By the Rev. T. L. Cuyter, D.D. 0 75 





Fifteen; or, Lydia’s Happen- 


ings. 1 50 
Moses and the Prophets, by 
Prof. GREEN, 1.50 
Spurgeon’s Morning by Morn- 
ing. 1 00 
Spurgeon’s E vening by Even- 
ing. 1 00 
Nobody. A story. Warner. 1 75 





Robert Carter & Brothers, 
530 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


*,” Any of the above sent by mail postage prepaid 
on receipt of the price 





THE BIBLE 
FOR LEARNERS 


is not for children, as its title would seem to 
indicate, but for grown men and women. It 
is an exhaustive history of the various books 
in the Old and New Testament, written by 
learned men. It contains also a sketch of the 
History of Israel, historical sketch of Jesus 
and the Apostolic Age, chronological survey, 
index of subjects, and table of Bible passages 
used for reference. 

Volume 1. and II.—The Old Testaenent. 

Volume III.—The New Testament. 

Price per volume, $2. Sold sr Paralelr. 
To be had of all booksellers. Mailed post- 
paid by the publishers. 


ROBEBTS BROS., Boston, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 








The Atlantic Monthy 


For 1883 will contain 
Contributions in almost every number by 
OLIVER WESDELL HoimEs, 


Author of ‘‘ The Autocrat of the Breakfast- 
Table, etc. 


“Michael Angelo, A Drama,” 
Which was left complete by 
Henry W. LonGretiow, 


And which will run through three nnmbers 
of the magazine, beginning with January. 


“The Ancestral Foostep.” 
Outlines of an exceedingly interesting Ro- 
mance from the manuscript of 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 


“ Daisy Miller, A Comedy,” 
By HEnry James, Jr. 


A dramatization, with important alterations, 
of his very popular story ‘‘ Daisy Miller.” 


Steries, Fasays, Sketches and Poems by 


Joun @. WHITTIER, 
Wi..i1aM D. Howe ts, 
CuarLes DupLEY WARNER 
Sarau OrNE JEWETT, 
RrcewarD Grant Wnuirte, 
Rose Terry Cooks, 
Horacg E. Scuppgr, 
Grorce P. Latnrop, 
Harrist W. Preston, 


and many others of the beat American 
writers. 


The ATLANTIC furnishes its readers in the course 
of a year as mach reading as 1s contained in Twen- 
ty Ordinary Volames of 300 pages each. 


TERMS: $4.00 a year inadvance, Postage Free 
With superb life-size portrait of Longfellow, Bry- 
ant, Whittier, Lowell, Holmes, or Emerson, $5.00 , 
with two portraite, $6.00 : with three $7.00; with 
four, $8.00 ; with five, $9.00 ; with all six, $10. 00. 


Remittances should be made by Money-order, 
draft, or registered letter. 


A NEW BODLEY Book. 
The Bodley Grandchildren. 


AND THEIR JOURNEY IN HOLLAND. By 
Morace E. Scudder, author of the other Bodley 
books, With many illustrations and a very at- 
tractive cover, $1.50. 

The host of young and older readers who have 
epjoyed the previous Bodley beoks will be delighted 
with this, which introduces a new set of Bodleys, 
who have a wonderful good time in Holland, seeing 
ite curious sights, and hearing the exceedingly in- 
teresting stories of its history. 


American Statesmen. 
EDITED BY JOHN T. MORSE, JR. 
1. K seen ge qerres ADAMS. By John T. 
Morse, Jr. $1.25. 


2. ALEXANDER HAMILTON. By Henry 
Cabot Lodge. $1.25. 

3. JOHN C. CAEHOUN. By Dr. 
Holst. $1.25. 

4. ANDREW JACKSON. By Prof. W. G. 
Sumner, Yale College. $1.25. 

—”. RANDOLPH. By Henry Adams. 
1, 25. 


H. Von 


Admirable brief bictraphies of leading American 
statesmen, in connection with the = history 
of the country. Beaatifal library 


t2™ Scveral other volumes in preparation. 


American Men of Letters. 


EpiTtEpD BY CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 
1. WASHINGTON iRVING _ By Charies 
D. Warner, With fine portrait. $1.25. 


2. NOAH WEBSTER. By Horace E. Scud- 
der, author of the ‘* Bodiey Books.”’ With por- 
trait. $1.25. 

3. HENRY D. THORBAU. By Frank B. 
Sanborn. With fine steel portrait. $1.25. 


@ GEORGE RIPLEY. y os B. Frothing- 
ham. With fine ——- $1.25 
Excellent brief biographies of ‘men famous in 
American literatur _. Admirabie household cooks. 


5" Several other volumes in preparation, 


Longfellow and Emerson 
cng for 1883. 


ormer has a tal portrait, ~~ a of 

“the latter a view of Emerson's 
ee eerie rinted in rich 
and tasteful colors, with choice ons for each 
day—the panel, Comizabie calendars ever produced 
in aaa se $1.00 each. 


*.” For gale by all booksellers. Sent by mail, 
post-paid, on receipt of. price, by the publshers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston, 
11, East 17th Street, New York 


NELSON'S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE PEN AND PENCIL SERIES. 


Sea Pictures, Drawn with PEN anp 
PENCIL. By JamEs MpOavesz, M.A., author 
of _** The Leisure Hou 

Imperial 8vo, cloth, ‘gilt, iftustrated....... $3.50 


The Russian Empire: Historioar 
AND DESCRIPTIVE, By _JoHN GeEDDIE, 
F.R. +, author of ‘‘Lake Regions in Central 
Kien etc. 


12mo, cloth, bevelled, with maps.. +++. 82.00 


UNIFORM WITH “ SHAKESPEARE’S STORIES SIMPLY 
TOLD.” 


By Cuarues Henry Hanson. 12mo, cloth, bevelled. 
With illustrations from Godune My Flaxman and 
other eminent artists, Each $1.50. 


Homer’s Stories Simply Told. 

Stories of the Days of King 
Arthur. 

The Story of the Iliad and the 
Odyssey. 


The Garden, the Woods, and 
the Fields; or, Tue TraocuineGs of 


NATURE AS SEASONS CHANGE. With 
Vignette frontispiece. 
TRERO, GGsccoceccccccceccsccccccces sc ccccces $1.50 


The Three Trappers. 
A B&tory of pévertenete the Wilds of Canada. By 
ACHILLES Dau 
12mo, cloth, npredasely illustrated. . «oe $1.50 


Beyond the H imalayas. 
A Story of Travel and Adventure in the Wilds of 
Thibet, By Jonn Gepprie. 
12mo, cloth, with numerous illustrations..$1.50 


Ralph’s Year in Russia. 


A Story ¢ _ and Adventure in Eastern 
Europe. ye RIcHARDSON, author of 
Ti eoat e ero," 

12mo, cloth, with pow engravings. . ooo - $1.50 


In the Polar Regions; or , Narone 
AND NATURAL HISTORY IN THE FROZEN 
ZONE. With, Anecdotes and Stories of Ad- 
venture and Trave! 
12mo, cloth, dn on illustrated.......... $1.25 

In the Temperate Regions; ox 


NATURE one NATURAL HISTORY IN THE 


TEMPERATE ZONES. Wit ¥ Anecdotes and 
Stories of iene and Trave 
13mo, cloth, fully illustrated................ $1.25 


Rambles in Rome, 


An Archzological and Historieal Guide to the 
Museums, Galleries, Villas, Churches, and Antiq- 
uities of Rome and the Campagna. ae, 8. Rus- 
SELL Forbes, Archwological and Historical Lec- 
torer on Koman Antiquities. With = yo 
and illustrations. 

Rmo, cloth 


i®~For sale by is pelniind Frey ay or will 
be forwarded, settee on receipt of price. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 
42 Bleecker St., New York. 


THE CAMBRIDGE BOOK 


POETRY AND SONG. 


An Elegant Volume of Poetical Selections 
From ENGLISH AND AMERICAN AUTHORS, 


Collected and Edited by CHaR.oTTe Fiske 
BateEs of Cambridge, compiler of the Longfellow 
Kirthday Book, etc. With Steel Portrait of Long- 
fellow, =a 16 ful! page illustrations from original 
designs by CHuuRcH, DreLMaNn, FREDERICKS, 
FENN, GIFFORD, MURPHY, SCHELL, SMILLIE, and 
others. Engraved by Gronce T, ANDREW. 





Over 900 pages, royal 8vo. 


Cloth, Full Gilt, +14 3 wo| ree Half es. Gatton. 7 50 
Ful: Mor., Gilt, 12 00 


Printed on —_ calendered paper, with golden 
brown border rules, and bound with des igns of ex- 
quisite beauty, iiiustrated from ORIGINAL DESIGNS 
by the t artists in the country, and containin, 
some of the CHOICEST POETRY tbe ENGLIS 
LANGUAGE, the beauty of a volume and the 
value of the selections will make it an appropriate 
—w Gift or a valuable work for library refer- 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., Pubs., 


13 Astor Place, New York. 
and for sale by all booksellers. 


KATE SANBORN’S 


SUNSHINE CALENDAR. 


On backboard with rich chromo-lithographic — 
by J. W. Champney (‘‘Uhamp.”)............+++ $1. 





A Dainty Present. 
Pretty and Practical. 
Daily Use fora Year. 





‘* The leaflets diffuse their sunshine throughout 
the year.”—[N. Y. Home Journal. 


** & perfect artisticgem * * fy OF AY 
pecially herished companion lady’ 8 room 

e tablet has the eee of me seat Christmas 
Cards,”—{Boston Home Joyrnal. 


** Every day in the year has yt beat. goa Rovery leaf 
ita poem, its prem rose wisdom or i 
and beatifa life, in the shape of 4 aoa 10 
a ane Y. H 


JAMES R, 08G00D « & C0., Boston. 
HENRY WARD BEECHER 


s Serm blished in1 
Heekly pamphlet «I PL moUTH Aaa: ” 
ene d Theological By the 








Mesere. H. M. & Co. will send to any address a 
Cata ogue i their publi containing Por- 
trai te of man: many of their most 


and can “= bad 
QWARD & HULBERT. New ork. 


yee ORDS. 


A magnificent production: HAarpPErR’s 
Curistmas. The genius of the writers is 
equaled by the genius of the artists. It is a 
monument of beauty.—N. Y. 8un, Nov. 21. 


A SPLENDID COMBINATION 


or 


ART AND LITERATURE, 


Harper's Christmas 


PRICE, 75 CENTS, 


This publication is admitted to be the 
Most Remarkable and Attractive 
CHRISTMAS PAPER EVER ISSUED 


It consists cf thirty-two pages of reading- 
matter and illustrations, and a Supplement 
presenting a double-page engraving of Ved- 
der’s powerful drawing—the Head of the 
youthful Samson. The page is twice the size 
of that of HaRPER'’s WEEKLY, and the paper 
is of extra weight and of the finest quality. 


HARPER’S CHRISTMAS. 


Among the contributors to Harper's 
CurisTMAs sre George WHliam Curt s, W.D 
Howells, T. B. Aldrich, Mark Twain, E. C. 
Stedman, ** Uncle Remus,” Thomas Hardy, 
Harriet Prescott Spofford, G. P. Lathrop, 
Rose Terry Cooke, and Frank D. Millet. 


HARPER'S CHRISTMAS. 


It has been the aim of the projectors of 
HARPER'S CHRISTMAS to secure for it the best 
work of leading American authors; and they 
submit the results to their readers, in the con- 
fident belief that no richer variety of sterling 
and attractive Holiday literature has ever 
been offered to the American public. 


HARPER'S CHRISTMAS. 


The illustrations are by the following well- 
known members of the TILE CLUB of New 
York city, viz: Frederick Dielman, R. Swain 
Gifford, C. 8. Reinhart, E. A. Abbey, George 
3 B vaghton, Alfred|Parsons, Arthur Quartley, 

W.M Chase, Frank D. Millet. J. Alden Weir, 
F. “Hopkineon Smith, Elihu Vedder; and as 
the literary contributions, with one exception, 
are from the pens of native authors, this su- 
perb publication will be seen to possess a dis- 
tinctively American character. 


HARPER’S CHRISTMAS. 


HARPER'S CHRISTMASis not a conventional 
Holiday publication. From Vedder’ sexquisite- 
ly designed and unique cover, which is printed 
in colors, to the last page, every ,llustration 
bears the distinct im;ress of originality and 
freshcess; and the collection, as a whole, 
preeents a beautiful gallery of pictures, drawn 
by some of the foremost of American artists, 
and engraved on wood with a combined deii- 
cacy and power never before exhibited ina 
publication of this kind. As an example of 
the wonderful capabilities of the wood-en- 
graver’s art, as wellas of the refinement to 
which the art of printing has been carried in 
this country, HaRPER’s Curistmas will take 
the highest rank in critical and popular esti- 
mation. 


HARPER'S CHRISTMAS, 


Ha®PER's CHRISTMAS is published in this 
country and England. 


Published by HARPER BROS., New York. 


BB Sent by mal, postpoid, to any part of the 
United States, on*receipt of price. 





wHYT 
HENRY WARD BEECHER 


RESIGNED. 


Full and Revised Report of his Remarkable 
Statement. PKICE, 1U CENTS. 


SPURGEON’S 
TREASURY OF DAVID. 


Vol. V. Price, per Vol, $2.00. 


HOYT:-WARD 
CYCLOPEDIA OF QUOTATIONS. 


** The most complete and best work of the kind.” 
—Judge Edmunds, of U. 8S. Senate. 

* By long odds the best book of quotations in 
existence.”"—[{N. Y. Herald. 

PRICE, 900 PAGES, SVO............2000-.--- $5.00 
Fall Catalogue of our Books Free. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS, 10 and 12 Dey Street, N.Y. 


A Good Father 


WILL TAKE TO HIS CHILD 


AROUND THE HOUSE, 


The PRETTY Juvenile Book, [llustrated 
in colors. Price, $1.75. 
R. WORTHINGTON, 770 Broadway, N. Y. 








A Book for Young America ! 
PICTURESQUE JOURNEYS IN AMERICA, 


With 137 Beautifal Engravings, illustrating 
all that is strange or picturesque in American 
Scenery avd Life, and Descriptive Text. 
Quarto liluminated cover, $1.75. 





R, WORTHINGTON, 770 Broadway, N. Y. 


POPULAR GIFT BOOKS. 
THE BOYS OF '61. 


BY 
Charles Carleton Coffin, 
Author of 
“The Boys of °/6,’” 
“Winring his Way,” 
etc., etc. 
An Immense Success, 
NEW EDITION 
is now ready, and for 
sale by all Book- 
sellers, 
Every Boy should 
have it. 


= PRICE, $2.50, 


“THE NATION’S WARD,’’ FROM “‘BOYS OF '61.”" 
Our New W: ay *Round the World, 
Chances Carteton Corrtx, author of “The Story as 
erty.“ *‘Following the Flag.” etc. A new pas Sepeered 
edition with added fllustrations. 1 vol. 8vo,cloth, cilt,$2.50 
Pioneer Life and Frontier Adventure. 
An authentic record of the romantic life and daring ex- 
loits of Kit Garson from his own narrative: By CoL 
).C. Perers. Fully illust’d. 1 vol, 8vo. cloth, gilt, $2.50. 
Sold by an pee cr pay and Newsdealers. 


ESTES & LAURIAT. Publishers, Boston 
THE LONDON TIMES 


Said last year of the bound volumes of 8r. 
NICHOLAS: 


‘There is an old song which sings how a 
certain venerable man delighted to pass the 
evening of his days in initiating his grand- 
child in the exhilarating game of draughts, 
and how, so well did the lad profit by his in- 
struction, that at last ‘the old man was beaten 
by the boy.’ [n looking over the two parts of 
St. NIcHOLAS this old song has come back to 
us. Certainly the producers of such litera- 
ture for our own boys and girls must look to 
their laurels. Both in the letterpress and the 
engravings these two volumes seem to us 
(though the admisgion touch our vanity 
or our patriotism, call it by which name 
we will, something closely) above any- 
thing we produce in the same line. 
The letterpress, while containing quite as 
large a power of attraction for young fancies, 
is so much more idea’d, so much Jess com- 
monplace, altogether of a higher literary 
style than the average production of our an- 
nuals of the same class. And the pictures are 
often works of real art, not only as engrav 
ings, but as compositions of original design. 


The bound volumes of St. Nicuouas for the 
past year can now be had of all book-sellers. 
They contain nearly 1.000 pages, filled with 
pictures, stories, and poems, and, above all, 

THREE COMPLETE STORIES, 
ISSUED IN NO OTHER FORM THIS SEASON: 

“DONALD AND DOROTHY,” by Mrs. 
Mary Mapes Dodge; ‘*‘THE HOOSIER 
SCHOOL-BOY,” by Edward Eggleston ; 
* RECOLLECTIONS OF A DRUMMER- 
BOY,” by H. M. Keifer. 

Price, in two richly bound parts, $5. 00. 


THE CHRISTMAS 
ST 


NICHOLAS. 


rT\HE December (Christmas) number of 

tuis famous magazine for young folks is 
always the greatest issue of the year. This 
season it has a new cover; an exquisite 
Christmas card, in seven colors, asa frontis- 
piece; ‘‘Grandmamma’s Pcars,”' a story for 
girls, by Loutsa M. ALCOTT; a magnificently 
illustrated article, ‘* Tne F ield of the Cloth of 
Gold,” a capital fairy story by Frank R. 
STOCKTON; an illustrated paper for boys, 
‘*Coasting on Lake Winnipeg ; * ;"° an amusing 
‘* Alphabet of Children ;"’ Christmas stories, 
poems with full-page pictures, a Christmas 
carol with music, etc., etc. 


It is a superb Christmas book, costing only 
25 cents. First edition, 100,000. 

New yearly subscribers for ST. NICH- 
OLAS, who begin with this Deeember 
number, can have the NOVEMBER 
NUMBER FREE, and thus begin the 
volume and the capital serial stories by 
J.T. Trowbridge and Frank R. Stock- 
ton. All dealers supply numbers and 
take subscriptions. Price, $3.00 a year. 


THE CENTURY CO, New York, N. Y. 




















The Greatest Work of the R.v. Cunningham Geikie, D.D. 


HOURS WITH THE BIBLE. 


Or, the scriptures in the Light of Modern 
Discovery and Knowledge, 
12m, Cloth, with illustrations. $150 each. Sold 
separa! ely. and each mare S and distinct in iteelf 
y ol, I. From Creation to t riarchs, 
Vol. II. From Moses to the Judges. 
Vol. Il. From Samson to Solomon. 
Vol. IV. from Rehoboam to sosnieh. 
sued. For Sale by all Bookselle 


James Pott, Sr. ; » 18 Astor Place, "New 1 York City. 


NOW READY. 


29 Choice Economical Sunday School Libraries 


Ranging from 25 to 500 volumes each, by the 
very best authors, and sold at 


40 TO 50 PER CENT. DISCOUNT. 
Send for list of above before purchasing, and save 
money. 


N. TIBBALS & SONS, 


124 Nasean Street. New York City. 
ced catalogue of the valuable library of the late 
ROCKWELL 


(Just is- 





Pri 
hiev. J. KB. bow ready and sent on +p- 
} lication, 








Pe ern Mile 


Nov. 80, 1882. 
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NOW READY 





The Gift-Book of the Season. 


A Present acceptable to Any one from Anybody. 


TH E 


SALMAGUNDI BIRTHDAY BOOK. 


Arranged with Two Selections for each Day in the Year from Poets and Prose Writers of all Ages. 


With an Introduction by Rev. Robert Collyer, 


Who says: ‘This Birthday-Book, in which the jewels are gathered out of many other books, and set in the diadem of a year as it has pleased the makers thereof, is a very pretty 


conceit. 


There is some risk, to be sure, in handling a volume holding such a vast variety of wise, witty, and satiric citations as one finds here. 
that have come to my table, 1 have not noticed such a variety before, or quite such an aptnese for all sorts and conditions of mep. 


In the few books of the sort 
If euch books are a sort of lottery, this holds 


a wealth of prizes. Nor am I sure the end of all this labor will be found in the pleasant laughter that will ripple round little circles sitting in the fire light in winter, or in the woods and 


by the sea in summer, playing this game of birthdays with the wit and wisdom of the ages as counters. 
heart to more than laughter, and the touch of self-esteem which leads us to say to ourselves when we light on sueh a saying, 


The coincidence of a noble saying set against the day we celebrate may stir the 
This is more than mere hap—as we do so often—may 


move us to make it more, and especially it may do this in the May days of life, when the heart in us is so easily stirred to noble ambitions and aspirations.” 


TWELVE FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


DRAWN BY ENGRAVED BY 
IES vi. coioes u9 dens cann a ee ee eee T. Cole. 
re 6) ) ee OE NOD a5 ein 8 kas Kania a Bogert. 
PEs epee race sees eT ere J. P. Davis. 
MS ove scene saan Rh. Swain Gifford...... scien adl’g Me AO, 
MME toes RE chase TAAL BP. HayGen ; 25... bok. ks oc cull ee Coline. 
= Ee ae ree From Painting by Fortuny «®. Cote. 


The book is a large crown 8vo, of uver 400 pages, handsomely printed on heavy toned paper with red-line border. 





DRAWN BY ENGRAVED BY 


LS Re ee ee Mrs. Jessie Curtis Shepherd Henry Marsh. 
"0 .Abbot H. Thayer. 1 Cole. 
SEPTEMBER... ..lfomer Martin T. Cole. 
ftp ai) |! Saar R. Swain Gifford....... . ...Jd. P. Davis. 
NOVEMBER..... Mrs. F. EF. Gifford. . w....- Chas, Cullen. 


DECEMBER.............Thomas Moran... I. S. King, 


The cuts are printed on a still heavier paper. 


Bound in extra ‘Terra Cotta,” ‘‘ Cadet Blue,” and Cochineal cloths, bevelled edges, full gilt, with handsome back stamps in gold, and elaborate side stamps in gold, 
with spray of vine in four colors, artistically blended, producing an effect entirely unique and very beautiful. 


Price (in box) ‘ 


‘ ° ‘ $4 


ELEGANT NEW EDITIONS OF STANDARD PUBLICATIONS. 


Books of Fiction. 


first-class paper, handsomely bound in cloth, with gold and ink 
side and back stamps: 


ROMOLA, By George Eliot. 
75 cents. 
UARDA., 
75 cents. 
JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 
Mulock-Craik. 390 pp. in 1 vol. 16mo, 75 cents, 
JANE EYRE. By Charlotte Bronte. 


1 vol., 75 cents. 


446 pp. in 1 vol., 


cloth, $2. 


‘NICKERBOCKER 
By George Ebers. 388 pp. in 1 vol., RARER ES 


THE SKETCH-BOOK, 


254 pp. in 1 vol., 75 cents. 


By Mrs 


379 pp. in 


"PATT- ' <1 j class paper, handsomely and substantially bound. Prices, 
saigsenlpinese By Charles Kingsley. 960 pp. in 1 cloth, $2 50; half leather, $3 50. 
CORINNE. By Madame de Stael. 302 pp. in 1 FROISSART'S CHRONICLES, 


7 illustrations 
vol., 75 cents, illust i) 


LAST OF THE MOHICANS. By James Feni- 
more Cooper. 293 pp, in 1 vol., 75 cents, 

TOM BROWN AT RUGBY. By Thomas Hughes, 
234 pp, in 1 vol., 75 cents, 





> The above 8 vols., packed in neat box, $5. 250; half Jeather, $3 50. 


Historical. 
Following eight volumes are in clear type, cleanly printed on| WACAULAY’S HISTORY OF 


2,142 pp. in 3 vols., 12mo, with portrait of the author. In 


elear, plain type, printed on first-class paper, and elegantly | 7'4S'SO’'S JERUSALEM DELIVERED, 494 pp. 
bound, with ink and gold side and back stamps. Pricey 


HISTORY 


York. By Washington Irving. 254 pp. in 1 vol., 75 centae, 


ROLLIN’S ANCIENT HISTOR Y. 


vols, in 1, 4to. Extra large type, cleanly printed on first- vol. 16mo. Large, clear type, cleanly printed on first-class 


Extra large type, cleanly printed on first- 
class paper, handsomely and substantially bound. Prices. 
cloth., $1 50: half leather, $2 50. 

WORKS OF FLAVIUS JOSEPHUS. 
in 1 vol, 4to. Extra large type, cleanly printed on first-class | 7 UTARC 'H’S 
paper, handsomely and substantiatly bound. Prices, cloth, 


KITTOS CYCLOPADIA OF BIBLICAL LIT- 
erature. 1,900 pp. in 2 vols, 12mo. Clear type, clean print 
ing, first-class paper, and handsome binding. Prices, cleth, 
$250: half leather, $3 50 


ENGLAND. 


in 1 vol. 16mo, Large, clear type, cleanly printed on first- 
class paper, handsomely and substantially bound, Prices, 
cloth, 75 cents ; half leather, $1 25 
POPE’S HOMER'S ILIAD, 452 pp. in 1 vol. 
By Washington Irving. 16mo. Large, clear type, cleanly printed on first-class paper 
and handsomely bound. Prices, cloth, 75 cents. 


1,324 pp., 2} POPE’S HOMER'S ODYSSEY. 


OF NEW 


348 pp. in 1 


paper, and handsomely bound. Prices, cloth, 75 cents : 
half leather, $125. These 2 vols. in a neat box, cloth, $1 25, 

CREASY S FIFTEEN DECISIVE BATTLES 
of the World. 298 pp. in 1 vol. 16 mo, Large, clear type, 
cleanly printed on first-class paper, and handsomely bound‘ 
Price, cloth, $1. 


Imp. 8vo., 115 


1,144 pp. bad . 
LIVES OF ILLUSTRIOUS 
Men. 926 pp. in 1 vol. Large, clear type, cleanly printed, and 
handsomely bound. Price, cloth, $1. 








AMERICAN ADDITIONS TO CHAMBERS’S ‘ ENCYCLOPEDIA’ 


OF THE LAST 


London and Edinburgh Edition, embracing over 18,000 Titles, compiled by American Editors, 
COMPLETE IN FOUR VOLUMES, ALPHABETICALLY ARRANGED. 


The Edinburgh and London Edition of ‘‘ Chambers’s Encyclopedia ’’ (1880) although by far 
the most valuable work accessible in Great Britain, is nevertheless barren on many topics of in- 
terest to American readers. That it might be made equal to the needs of the English-speaking 
public on this side of the water, American editors have been employed to supplement the omis- 
sions of the original work. American Biogrophy, History, and Geograpby have been especially 
studied, and in a multitude of instances new articles have been supplied with the same titles (in 
a different beading-type), so that the reader of the “American Universal Encyclopedia” may 
always know whether he is consulting an original Chambers’s article or an American addi- 
tion. Theze new articles add more than 18,000 titles to the British outfit of less than 20,000, 
These, together, make a Cyclopadia altogether unapproachable in value for its price. 

But, as many of Chambers’s Encyclopedias have been bought in this country containing only 








the matter of the Edinburgh edition, incomplete as it necessarily is for Americans, the publishe 

of the “‘ American Universal Cyclopedia ” offers the present four volumes of * American Addi- 
tions” in size and style uniform with the original edition, that those who have had the misfortune 
to buy the incomplete work may have an opportunity to supplement their present volumes with 
the new matter. 

These “ American Additions’ will also be of great value to owners of the “ Encyclopmdia 
Britannica.”’ That voluminous work, valuable as it may be to the specialist for its exhaustive 
treatises—if in the earlier letters of the alphabet—bas the great disadvantage of exclading 
articles on all living men. The publisher invites owners of that Encyclop#dia to cxamine the 
present four volumes. Can they afford mot to own the “‘ American Additions 1? 


6H These vulumes are uniform in size and bindings with Chambers’s ‘Encyclopedia’ as published by Messrs. Lippincott & Co. Bound also in cloth uniform with the ‘‘ imported” 


edition of Chambers’s. 


Prices: Cloth, per set, $10; sheep, per set, $12; morocco, per set, $15. 





All the above books are for sale by booksellers, or will be sent, post-paid, on receipt of the price, by 


S. W. GREEN'S 


SON, Publisher, 


74 and 76 Beekman Street, New York. 
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Financial and Fnsurance. 








THE WEEK. 

The inauguration of a fierce and exten- 
sive railway war between the trunk roads 
in the Northwest has for the time changed 
the outlook for railway earnings, from 
one of assurance, to one of doubt and 
uncertainty. The war referred to com- 
menced in earnest early this past week ; 
the companies thus far involved are the 
Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul, the 
Chicago and Rhode Island, the Chicago 
and Worth West, and the Chicago and 
Omaha. Other companies are incidentally 
drawn in the conflict at infrequent, com- 
petitive points, but these four companies 
are cutting rates on passenger and freight 
rates both East and West, from and to 
Chicago and St. Paul. Itseems useless to 
use emphatic language in demunciation 
of a fight like this, carried on ata time 
when all of the roads named have more 
than their hands full of business at hand- 
somely paying rates. The private inter- 
est and public policy of great corporatiens 
like these named should dictate a method 
of settlement of differences by arbitra- 
tion, in a peaceful way, that would 
avoid ruinous competition by the com- 
panies and a sacrifice of innocent stock- 
holders, who have put their money in 
the shares of these railways. It is impos- 
sible to measure the extent or probable 
duration of this new conflict. It not only 
involves questions of honest difference of 
opinion on the part of managers, but it 
has also enlisted the prejudices and even 
passions of these men to such an extent 
as to make extremely difficult any ap- 
proach to reason on the part of any of 
them. There are some good results that 
may come out of this fight, but at a fear- 
ful cost. Exports, it is probable, will be 
stimulated by a heavy increase in the 
movements of grains and breadstuffs to 
the seaboard, and we may see, as a beni- 
fit, a positive improvement in our foreign 
shipments. This is alreadybeing anticipat- 
ed by bankers in foreign exchange, who 
are pressing their bills for sale until they | Losses 
have reached the point at which gold 
will come this way ; indeed shipments of 
gold have already been made to a limited 
extent from the other side. Another 
benefit will accrue to the general railway 
traffic, passenger as well as freight, from 
this war, from the advantage people will 
take of the inexpensive facilities af- 
forded, but none of these, or any other 
courses, can compensate for the waste 
and loss attending the ruinous competi- 
tion. 

The immediate effect of this new fea- 
ture on the stock market is to lower the 

rices of all stocks and securities. The 
first shares to feel the effect were those 
ef the fighting companies, and then 
from general liquidation both of specu 
lators and investors, the whole market 
became heavy. The decline thus far is 
from five per cent. to ten per cent. 

The general talk about the condition 
of the iron trade is for effect. Prices of 
iron are lower, but, at the prices, the 

ade is very good. The money market 

as been made stringent to a greater ex- 
sent than it otherwise would by the feel- 
ing of distrust occasioned by the shrink- 
age invalues. The bank statement shows 
a decrease in all the accounts. 


RAR GOMOD... oc cncccanes, 0604 $1,817,000 
Specie decrease..............-+++ 2,740,000 
Legal tenders decrease........... 118,000 
Deposits decrease.............-+- 6,664,000 
Reserve decrease................. 1,192,000 








FARM MORTGAGES, 


INTEREST CUARANTEED. 


$4,000,000 LOANED. NOT A DOLLAR LOST 
Payments Prompt as Government Bonds, 
At National Bank of Commerce in New York, 
Pr gd 
Hone Fore nd TT WATKINS & COL 
Lawrence, Kansas. 
Huwax Dicnnison, NewYork Manager, 43 Broadway 





Bonds 


Government Bonds can be obtained at 
our Office in any amount, at market rates, 
with no charge for commission. 


Banking. 


We receive deposit accounts of parties 
in good standing; satisfactory references 
required from those nc% already known. 

Interest allowed at 3 per cent. per annum 
on average monthly balances of $1,000 or 
over. No interest on accounts averaging 
less than $1,000, 


Oe 


We do a general commission business 
in Stocks and Bonds dealt in at the New 
York Stock Exchange, and in other sound 
securities. 

jal attention given to orders by Mail 
and Telegraph from Banks, Bankers, and 
other institurions, and from investors out of 
the city. 

Our Memoranda of Government Bonds 
for 1882, containing valuable information 
on many subjects, can be obtained by all 
desiring to make investments, or to con- 
sult its pages for any purpose. 


Hisk § Hatch, 


6 Nassau St.. N. Y. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New York, January 25th, 1882. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of its 
affaars on the 31st December, 1881: 


Premiums on Marine Risks from 1st 
~~ hes 1881, to 8lst December, 


ETS OF EEO EE PE $4,039,487 16 
Premiums on Poncies not marked off 

let JamMary, 1BB1 ..cccccccccccccccce 1,587,534 47 

Total Marine Premiums.............$5,627,021 57 


Premiums marked off from ist Jan 
uary, BG yb to 8ist ee 1881.. " $4,110,176 72 
same E ~ Five beccccccces oa 775,882 80 

Returns of Pre- A 
miums 


om. "$904,297 08 02 


The Company has the fol the following Assets’; viz. : 
United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, z and other Stocks, $8,965,758 00 
— secured by Stocks, and other- 


Roa! f Estate and Claims due the Com- 

py: eee 491,148 18 
um Notes and’ Bills Receivable.. 1,631,294 23 

Gree Bn BRR. 200 cccceccccccecccccs ces 347,765 99 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, 
or their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
the Seventh of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1877 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
the Seventh of February next, from which date all 
interest thereon will cease. The certificates to be 
produced at the time of payment, and cancelled. 

3a dividend of Forty per cent is declared on, the 

net earned premiums of the Company, for the 
year ending 3ist December, 1881, for which cer- 
tificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 
Second of May next. 

By order of the Board. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Sec’y. 




















TRUSTEES: 
J. D. JO. HORACE GRAY, 
D . EDMUND W. CORLIES, 
H. MOORE, JOHN ELLIOT 
LEWIS OURTI ADOLPH OYNE, 
€ « RUSSELL, OBT. B. MINTURN 
JAMES LOW, JHAS. YH. RSHALL, 
LANE, GEORGE W. LANE, 
GORDON W.§ RNHAM EDWIN D. MORGAN, 
AV. ROBERT L. STUART, 
sTURGis JAS. G. DE FOREST, 
ve a ee a Rt 
' GE, WILLIAM BRYCE, 
Mos F YOUNGS, THOS B OODDINGTO y 
Sot Wwners, Wien DEGKOOT.” 
_LIAM H. WEBB, HENRY COLLINS, 
CHAS. P, BORDETT, JOHNL 5 





J, & W. SELIGMAN & C0, 


BANEBRS, 
94 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Iesue Letters of Credit for Travelers, 
PAYABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 


SAFETY FUND INSURANCE. 


NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company 
No. 1 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Re FRG, 5s canbcnccnnsencesscsccesad $500.000 00 
Outstanding Liabilities.............s000-s08 120, 525 s 
Reinsurance Reserve..................eeeee+ 474, 

BD coer cnnsccnccceccosecencsessosess 640, 216 s 





TOTAL ASSETS, January 1, 1882.. Bi, 735, 735, 250 46 
All policies of this Company are now issued under 
the New York — Fund Law 


STER NOT MAN, President. 
_THOS. F. GOODRICIL Secretary. 





Toe 


Western Farm Morleage co. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS. 


FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS citrus. 


best localities in the West negotiated 
=e ay colienss, and private individuals Cou- 
pon Bonds. Interest and principal paid on day of 
maturity at the Third National Bank in New York 
City. Funds promptly placed. Large experience. 
No losses. Investors compelled to take no land. 
No delays in payment of interest. Only the very 
choicest loans accepted. Full information given to 
those seeking Safe and Profitabie Investments. Send 
oF. circular, references and ey" documents. 

. M. PERKINS, Pres. L.H. PERKINS, Sec. 


a WARNE, Vice Pres. . W. GILLETT, Treus. 
N. HART, Auditor. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


Solid SilverWares 


325/000 Fine. 
Gorham Spoons ald Forks 


Are sold by the trade as low as goods of 
much inferior grade in quality and work- 
manship, so that purchasers can be as- 
sured of obtaining an article of sterling 
quality if they will see that this Trade 
Mark © is stamped on every piece. 
This grerung stamp has now become 
as well known in this country as is the 
Hall Mark of England as asure guarantee 
for good quality. 
GORHAM M’F’G COMPANY, 
SILVERSMITHS, 
No. 37 Union SQUARE. 

For sale by Jewelers throughout the U. S. 


HE ANGEL of the HOUSEHOLD.” 


AL STORY of absorbing interest 
wall ta pete in the NOVEMBER 


ARTHUR'S HOME MAGAZINE 


All NEW subscribers for 1883 will receive FRE 
} November =< oo, numbers of 











year. TERMs: $2 oars 2 copies 83.50; 
B copia $3. 00; “4 copies 3 Sand one extra 
or specimen 2 Seer, containing first 


chapters of this interestin , send { Oc 
toT.S.ARTHUR & SO} et la., Pa . 





SINGING CLASSES! 
NEED GOOD BOOKS, EXAMINE THE BEST! 


Pope SONG MAGIC! scperaoe 
atevorite. STAR SINGER! a5 per ace, 


The best Teachers use these books. Send price for 
sample copy. Samile pagesfree. Adcress 

Ss. W. STRAUB, Publisher, Chicago. 
Choire—Look for Anthem T ures ad.in next issue 


By the author of the “ Wide, Wide World.’ 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF 


ELIZABETH PRENTISS, 


Author of *‘ stepping Heavenward.” 
One vol., crown 8vo., 575 pages. with steel portrait 
and five full-page illus ons. Cloth, $2.95, 
In addition to the narrative the volume contains 
@ copious selection apes Mrs. Prentiss’s correspon- 
dence, toon roe a pertaining to the re- 
ligious lif wey Be personal reminiscences, 


ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & CO., 


900 BRoapWway, COR, 20TH sTREET, NEw YORK, 


Sent by mail on receipt of the price. Fractions 
of the Solar may be sent in postage stamps. 








John Wana aker's 


Everyth 
Wearing 3 ST 0 R 3 
express or freight, accord- 
=~ circumstances—subject to return and 
dof money if not satisfactory. Cata- 
logue, bt 2 ate 
© 





a" mailed on application. 
AMAKER, PHILADELPHIA. 
We have = ‘ome —o stock in the United States. 








a ye Telegraphic 











A BRIEF REVIEW. 


If you want the history of the year in 

fifty-two chapters, read The Christian 

Union. 

Its Outlook will give you an impartial 
ee 

interpretation of the significant events of 

the day in Politics, Religion and Society. 

Its Editorial pages discuss the ques- 

a ee Re 

tions of the hour with candor, courage, 

and in a broad Christian spirit. 

Its column of Inquiring Friends will 

answer any questions upon which you 

may need light or suggestion. 

Its Contributed Articles are the best 

work of mary of the best writers on the 

present themes. 

Its Home department embodies the ripe 
experience of the most competent writers 
on matters relating to the family and the 
home life in all its aspects. 

Its Young Folks columns contain the 
most interesting and instructive stories 
and sketches for children; while the 
Writing Desk carries on correspondence, 
with a host of young readers, at once 
helpful and entertaining. 











In the department of Books and Au- 
thors it presents a complete record of the 
world of literature, keeping its readers 
fully acquainted with the scope and 
quality of current literature; while in 
Science and Art, Fact and Rumor, and 
Church Gleanings it collects every week 
the events and news in all. walks in life. 

















“WANTS,” 


[Cards of not more than ten lines (agate 
measure) will be inserted in this column free 
of charge for subscribers. The full name 

and address of the advertiser must accompany 
each ‘‘want.” Cards for others than sub- 
scribers will be inserted Jor 15 cents per agate 
line, no card to exceed 10 agate lines.} 


Ladies and other agents wanted immediately to 
introduce “The Douglas Scrap Book,” with 
printed index. Sell fast during the Hclidaya, Good 
pay. Apply to the Rev. Th, Douglas, Harwinton, 
Conn. 


Wanted—All readers of the best periodicals and 
newspapers to join Morrow’s Club for single sub- 
scribers, List and prices sent, and all inquiries 
answered promptly by Rev. John Morrow, Taylors- 
town, Wash. Co., Penn. An average of ten per ct 
saved. 


The Subscriber wants a situation on the edito- 
rial staff of a newspaper, city or country. Has had 
experience. Correspondence solicited. Address 
Henry W. Hand, Dias Creek, Cape May Co., N. J. 


For Sale—The residence of the late S. B. Lud- 
low, known as ‘Idle Wild,” at Oswego, N. Y.; 18 
acres attached if desired. Fitted for summer or 
permanent residence. Terms to suit. Address 
O. J. Harmon, Oswego, N. Y. 


Wanted.—To sell or trade a good boarding- 
house, across the street from a good college; has 
eleven rooms, also large basement and garret. 
Will sell cheap, or trade for land in Arkansas or 
Texas. J. H, Hughey, Oakland, Coles Co., Ill. 


Wanted.—To sell, a farm of 112 acres, having 
on it a hoteland store. Property desirable. Price 
$6,000. Anyone wishing to purehase this or other 
Virginia property, address J. O. Wilcox, Gooch- 
land Ceurt House, Va. 





A lady desires to secure a position as teacher of 
Latin or Greek. Address U. G., office Christian 
Union. 


Wanted.—aA purchaser for a fine farm in Har- 
nett Co, N. C., 800 acres—250 in cultivation. On 
the line of the’contemplated Midland, N. C., Rail- 
Road, from Goldsboro to Charlotte. Has a fine 
residence—eight roomse—excelient barn and stables 
and gin house (steam) with goed patronage. One 
mile from the Cape Fear river—and, fronting the 
same, on which is a fine site for cotton factory on 
other machinery, good stand for country store 
The ferm can be divided into five or six tracta, as it 
is, and having houses fer tenants etc.. Corre- 
spondence solicited. D, McN. McKay, Averasboro, 
Harnett Co. N. C. 


Wanted .— Young ladies to sell an article wanted 
in every well regulated family. For particulars 
address, John G. Avery, Spencer, Mass. 





A Lady would like pupils in English branches, 
or would teach delicate children unable to attend 
school, Address C. H., office Christian Union, 





Refers to Rey. Lyman Abbott, 
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New York, Nov. 30, 1883. 








TEN POINTS. 
TO BE OBSERVED BY OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 


° Subscription Price of THE CHRISTIAN 

. a is 83 or year, payable in advance. NEw 
SUBSCRIPTIONS can commence at any time dur- 
ing the r, but it is desirable to have them 
begin with the first paper of the month. 


. 2 Jnion is sent to subscribers 

: Tea Pay bm is received by the Pub- 
Hehers for its dis ontinuance, and all payment 
ot arrearages is made, as required by law. 


. Payment for The Christian Union, when 
ae Bn mail, should be made in Money Orders, 
Bank checks, or Drafts. WHEN NEITHER OF 
THESE CAN BE PROCURED. send the money in a 
registered letter All postmasters are req to 
re, ister letters whenever requested to do so. 
. Silver should never be sent through the 
“ — It is almost sure to wear a hole ugh 
envelope and be lost, or else it is stolen. Per- 
sons who send silver to us in a letter must do it 
on their own responsibuity. 
enewals. Two weeks are required after re- 
s = of money by us before the date opposite 
your name ov your paper can be changed. 
ntinuances.—Remember thst the Pub- 
> Risse must be notified by letter when a sub- 
scriber wishes his paper stopped. All arrearages 
must be paid. 


. Always give the rame of the Post Office to 
. aiyers give & issent. Your name cannot be 
found on our books unless this is done. 


e alnst your name on the mar- 
fen of your paper shows to what time your sub- 
scription is paid, 

9. The Courts have decided that all subscribers 
to newspapers are held responsible until arrear- 
ages are pai’ and their papers are orde’ to 
discontinued . 


. Letters to Publishers should be addressed 
10 NAGE CHRISTIAN UNION, 20 Lafayette 
Place, New York. 








A REMINDER. 


The subscriptions of a very large num- 
ber of our readers expire during Decem- 
cember, and we ask all those who read 
this paragraph to carefully examine the 
yellow label which contains the addrees 
of their paper, and which also states the 
date of expiration, in order that they may 
be sure when their renewal is due. You 
will remember that the label looks like 
this: 


John Smith 


The date on the right side being the 
date of expiration. 

We desire to say to all our friends 
that we are now laying our plans to make 
The Christian Union, during the coming 
year, a stronger, richer, and more valuable 
paper than ever before. To this end we 
need your co-operation to the extent of 
your renewal ef your subscription, which 
expires thismonth. The more promptly 
we receive renewals, and the larger the num- 
ber, the more money we are able to prt into 
the paper, and the more profitable your div 
idends, as it were, will be. 

Piease bear this in mind. We believe 
that our own experience with The Chris- 
tian Union in the past will corroborate 
the general outline of its general charac- 
‘ter which we give in another column. 
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A THANKSGIVING LETTER. 


At this happy, hearty season of the 
year, when good nature and generosity 
are in everybody’s heart, we think it a 
good time to present the feliowing letter, 
which will certainly be interesting to the 
readers of The Christian Union. We are 
sure that there are some of our readers 
who are enjoying their own good things 
so much that they will gladly assist Miss 
Austin in bestowing the gift she desires 
upon those who would enjoy it but who 
are not able to afford it. 

KNOXVILLE, Nov. 19, 1882. 
Manager of Christian Union: 

There is an article in your last issue, ‘* Woman's 
Work for Woman,” by Grace H. Dodge. Will you 
send her the inclosed letter? Ihave more calle for 
my number of The Christian Union each week than 
I can possibly supply with one number. Is there 
anybody who will send me their paper when they 
have read it? I would like two copies each week, 
Mine is borrowed by Sunday-school teachers; by 
teachers wanting Aunt Patience’s letters and the 
stories in Young Folks’ department for day schools, 


Box 310, Knoxville, Tenn. 








It would greatly oblige the Publisher if our 

correspondents when sending us postage ; 

stamps in payment for subscriptions, T h p Year ina N ut- 
pamphlets, etc., would send Pwo Cent stamps 

instead of those of other denominations. shel | 








Rogers’s groups have a reputation so wide | 
and so general that the names of the most | 
important of them have become household | 
words. No artist has ever reached so many | 
homes by means of his art. These groups | 
are not only beautiful in design and composi- | = 
tion, but are sold at prices so low that they | Pol itics 
are within the reach of almost every purse. | ’ 
Mr. Rogers has added to his eubjects from | 
time to time popular scenes and incidents, 
covering a very wide range. Recent studies | 
have led him in the direction of Shakespeare, 
and some of his best work bas been the re- | 
production of Shakespearean scenes. These | 
show genuine insight into the poet's thought | 
and disclose the artistic qualities of the sculp- | 
tor at their best. The latest is taken from | 


the play of ‘‘ Othello,” and is entitled, ‘‘ Ha! ° . 
not that! | Vital Questions. 


I like not that!” 

“assio has been piaced in command, but having 
disgraced himself in a drunken quarrel, Othello | 
had taken the command from him. Presuming on | 


his long acquaintance with Desdemona, Othello’s | 
bride, he repeatedly asked her to intercede, and try 


Religion, 
Social Life. 


be ; (© restore him to her husband’s good graces, Iago | 


is jealous because Othello has secured a prize he | 

had hoped to win for himself, and while walking | 

together in the garden, they suddenly come upon A ( ™ 
Desdemona and Cassio, partly concealed | nswers to ues 

sight, in one of these interviews. As the latter | ss 

hear them spproaching, Desdemona asks Cassio to tion S 

stay and meet Ochello, and they will urge his suit ® 
together; but he declines, and takes his leave of 
her. lago discovers them at this moment, and ex- 
cites Othello’s suapicions by exclaiming, ** Ha! I 
like nbt that!’ 

A visit to Mr. Rogers's studio on Union 
Square, or an exumination of his catalogue, 
will be of great assistance to holiday pur- 
chasers. 


Freshest Themes. 
Best Writers. 








HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
Is very valuable for professional men. It | 
supplies the phosphates which are always 
lost by severe mental labor. 








Enrich the Home. 


THE BREATH FOR SINCINC AND 
PUBLIC SPEAKINC. 


Reapiratory Control, by John Howard, contains 
many personal experiments, giving the reader per- 
sonal tests of the false and the true modes both of 
filling the lungs and of giving artistic respiratory 


support to the voice, 60 cents; or $1 with the two : 
pamphlets, ** Voeal Process,” and "Vocal Reform |QHIIdren Entertain- 
Address John Howard, 15 East l4th Street, New 
"Sloward Methet Votes I by Mail t t 
Howard Met Totce Lessons by Mail give sep- d d | d 
arate command of each one of the muscles of € an ns ruc € : 
throat and respiration which combine to form 
voice, so that the ;upil can contract or, relax 
them at will, thus physically checking faults and 
forming right habits with truly wonderful results. 
Send for letter of terms for Singers’ or Speakers’ 
circular, containing schedule of radical or artistic 
or applying exercises; for one of five yearly Bulle- 
tins of Testimonials containing hundreds of reports, 
many almost beyond belief, from vocalists and pub- 
lic speakers. 








A Complete  Liter- 
ary Record, 


PLEASE OBSERVE. 


All complaints and orders to change the ad- 
dresses of subscriptions ordered through us, for 
the Plymouth Pulpit and other periodicals, 
should be sent to the respective publishers 
after the first copy of the paper ordered is 
received, and not to us.” We simply order 
these papers for the convenience of our sub- 
scribers, and do not have anything to do with 
them after the order is sent. 








David C. Cook’s line of Holiday Goods this 
season is larger than ever. If you are con- 
templating buying anything in the shape of 
Bibles, Holiday Books, Banners and Decora- 
tions of any kind, we think you will find just 
what you want in his stock. 

Mr. Cook’s long experience in this line en- 
ables him to furnish just what is needed. He 
will send you a full illustrated catalogue on 
application. His advertisement has frequently 
appeared in these columns, and it will be 
remembered that his address is 46 Adams 8t., 
Chicago, Ill. 


All the News. 


Catharic Pills contain no calomel, nor any 
injurious substance whatever. They combine cura- 
tive vegetab’e properties only. 


Ayer's 


Sunday-School.¢ 


Bilious Complaints, Constipation, and Nausea, are 





and finally goes to a family off in the meuntains of 
Tennessee. None of the borrowers of my paper 
could possibly subecribe to it, for they are poor 
colored people. I am sure there are some persons 





all relieved and cured by Ayer’s Pills. 


Devotional Reading 
for the Home. 


Coughs, Colds. Hoarseness, Sore Th 
ete., quickly relieved by Brewn’s Bronchia 
Troches. simple and effectual remedy, su. 

to all other same purpose. only 








alticles for 
fn boxes. P:i+e, 25 cents. 





in New York or elsewhere who would gladly dispose | MTT T 8 T 
of their paper when they have read it. Address | —_ | 
Emiry L. Austin, 4 ° 


WHAT 


| rw. 6¢ 
IS IT? 

The Curistian Union writes the history of the 
year in fifty-two chapters, and aims to present 


vividly, picturesquely, and with fidelity, a sur 
vey of the world’s life for each week. 


In the OuTLook it takes a comprenensive 
glance at the larger po 1c movements of the 
time in politics, religion, and society, endeavor 
ing not only to record the facts, but to interpret 
and explain them. I is the organ of no party 
or sect, and purposes so to study current events 
as not to read its special convictions into them, 
but to get out of them their meaning. 


Oo the Epiroriat Pages it discusses at more 
length the vital questions of the day, keeping 
clear of dead issues and questions of form and 
detail, and aiming to so present the facts on all 
leading questions as to supply its readers with 
materials for making up theirown judgments 
rather than to impress upon them its editorial 
opinion. 


In the column of INquirina FrRienps it holds 
itself open to answer all questions upon which its 
subscribers may desire information, or the ex- 
pression of opinion. 


In its ContrisuTep columns, both in verse and 
prose, it endeavors to secure the best thoughts 
of the best writers on the freshest themes, and 
to treat in every number such a variety of topics 
as to meet the taste of all. 


It is the purpose of the editors to make all 
departments of the paper contribute to the edu- 
cation, the elevation, and the enjoyment of home 
life by ministering alike to the needs of the 
youngest and the oldest, not only in their spirit- 
ual and intellectual life, but in their practical 
and domestic life as well; it devotes every week 
nearly half its columns to articles which specifi- 
cally discuss the needs and opportunities of the 
Home; while Aunt Patience gathers about her 
Writtxae Desk an innumerable company of 
children whom she proposes not only to enter- 
tain but to instruct. 


In the department of Booxs anp AutHors The 
Christian Union aims to present a complete 
record of the world of literature, reviewing new 
publications not so much for the sake of techni- 
cal criticism as for the purpose of keeping ite 
readers acquainted with the scope and quality of 
current literature. It does not hesitate to con- 
demn vigorously an inferior book, nor to com- 
mend cordially a work which has intrinsic value, 
believing that the sale of good books enriches 
the reader even more than the book-seller. 


In the departments of Sorznoz anp Art, Facr 
AND Rumor, and Cavron Giganines, it en- 
deavors to gather up all the news of cach week 
in three great fields, and to present it in a con- 
densed but interesting form. It gives great 
prominence to current news, believing that while 
nothing is so important to men as to the events 
which are taking place around them, nothing 
is more difficult to obtain than unbiased and 
faithful reports and interpretations of such 
events. 


Each issue of the paper contains a Sumpay- 
SOHOOL Lessow, in which the theme of the week 
‘in the broadest Christian spirit, and with an 
attempt to bring out its spiritual lessons; while 
e Lzorure-Room Tatk by Henry Ward Beecher 
makes every number of the paper a pulpit for 
the most eloquent and helpful preaching. 
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authors of this country, 
ION for the year 1883. T 


A Serial Story of New England Life, 
A Serial Story for Girls, by 

A Serial Story of Southern Life, by 
Amusing College Stories, by 


(Illustrated. ) 


Yankee Drolleries at Old-Time Fairs and Shows, by 
Stories of Old-Time Quack Doctors and their Remedies, by 


Victor Hugo at Home. 
by his Private Secretary. 

Word ne? of the 
Gallery, 

Brilliant Stes: 
of Westminster Abbey, 

The Royal Family of Denmark. 
Danish Minister a4 Washington, 

Great Southern Leaders. 
cences of Gen. Robert E. Lee, “Stonewall”’ 


ouse of Commons. 


Jackson, John C, 


showing the ordinary causes 


and Sleeplessness, Somnambulism, etc., by 


The Help Series. 


The Profits of Literary Labor, 


School, Cooper Union. 


trades, with practical details, so that a boy reading these papers may 
safely. 


the Institute of Technology, Hoboken. 


SPECIAL OFFER.—To any one who subscribes now, and sends us $1.75, we will send the 
Companion free to January 1st, 1883, and a full year’s subscription from that date. 


Address, YOUTH’S COMPANION, 


41 Temple Place. 


Stories of Old-Time Poor-Houses, by 
Old New England Peddlers’ Tales, by 
Tales of the Old Dutch Farmers of New York, by 


Reminiscences and Seeeteen* 
James Parton. 


Edgar Knowles. 
On the Stump. Humorous Ancedotes of Electioneering, a aking, etc., by 


A chatty description of the home life of Ay great 
Richard Lescl de’ 
As secn from the Reporters’ 


Reminiscences of Dean Stanley and Picture “aque Associations 

- Canon F. W. Farrar. 
Articles of personal anecdote, by the 
‘ Hon. Cari 
A series of articles” containing personal reminis- 


Hon. Alexander H. Stephens. 


by . James Parton. 
Salesmen and Saleswomen in City Stores.” Their wages and — 


Girls Who *warn a Living in Art. By the Principal of the Woman’s Art 
Susan N. Carter. 


How to Start. Papers telling how to start in different ‘kinds of business and in 


What a Technical Education Costs. 7 the Professor of En 
: Robert H. Thur 


PANION 


wi REFERENCE to the contributors announced below will show that nearly all of the most distinguished and popular 


and many of those of Great Britain, have been engaged as contributors to the ComPpan- 
he Announcement will be found in many respects, we think, an extraordinary one; but it in~ 


y cludes only a part of the features of the volume for the coming year. 


Illustrated ene eee. 


A Seria. Story of Boy Life in America, by . 
A Serial Story of Boy Life in Great Britain, by 


J. T. Trowbridge. 
= : . ; William Black. 
ee a TS eh: 3 Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
. , ‘ ’ Harriet Prescott Spofford. 
Marie B. Williams. 

Henry A. Gordon. 

J. D. Chaplin. 

Wm. A. King. 
Eugene M. Prince. 


Illustrated Travel and Adventure. 


A Serial Story of Adventure, by . C. A. Stephens. 

Life in an Irish Fishing Village, by Julian Hawthorne. 

Tales of Old Ships and Sailors, by Capt. F. Luce. 

. Cox. Old Times on the Missouri, by : A Missourian. 
After the Mindanao Pirates in a Dutch Cen: Boat, py 

P. F. Grinnell. 


Adventures in a Whaling Cruise in the North Paciie, “by 
Macomber Brett. 





- W. Lucy. | the Fiftieth Tiger. A narrative of Adventure by the Special Correspondent 
of the London Telegraph, ° Phil Robinson.. 

Child Life and Home Life in Japan. < Yurious Pictures m Domestic Inei- 

Bille. dente, by a traveller in that country, ‘ Prof. . 8. Morse. 
Railway Heroes. Thrilling stories of railroad n men. ' Ameng oo will be “The 

Calhoun, etc., by Fireman’s Story;” “His Life or Theire;” — Dustin, the Water Boy,” and 
“Express Messenger Riley,” by Walter A. oore. 


Special Articles. 


Important articles will be given by two of the most distinguished Neurologists in the world, describing Nervous Diseases, 
of these forms of human suffering, and giving general suggestions as to their treatment. 
These articles will not be merely technical treatises, but will be enlivened by curious and illustrative aneedotes. 


Common Nervous Ailments. <A Series of Papers, by . ‘ 
™he Short History of a Nervous Man. The Pager Use of. aad ‘Mind, Hallucinations and Delusions, The Cause of Sleep 


Dr. Brown-Sequard. 


William A. Hammond. 


In The Household. 


Parlor Experiments in Science. Simple and —. mm one 
rs) ards. 


ye 3 and suggestions, 


nities, by " : a 6 naries vance . Entertainments for Charitable Purposes. Gana Dantiont. 

A Medical = cation. How to Choose a College. A vantages of European 
Stud Dr. “William A. Hammond. Tableaux with Authors. Directions for Charming Evening —_ by 
anoorn. 


Concerning Floors, Doors, and Windows. Giving the latest ideas as to- 
the decoration of these important features of a home, by 


Janet E. Ruutz-Rees. 

Ine nsive Art Furniture. A series of Pap re showing that a home may be 
urnished in the best taste without large expenditures, giving detalle as to cost, 

etc., by the Curator of the Liverpool Art Museum. 


act on them 





ring of 


ston. Charles Dyall. 


e 
The Editorials of the Companion will give clear and impartial views of current events at home and abroad. 
The Children’s Page sustains its reputation for charming pictures, 


poems and stories adapted to the little ones. 
Subscription Price $1.75. Specimen copies free. 
{ Please mention in what paper you read this advertisement. 


Boston, Mass. 





THE AMERICAN PEERLESS DICTIONARY « Information * Everybody. 


2 A BOOK THAT SHOULD BE IN EVERY HOUSE. 
4 »,litiee years of tao ot and the expenditure of a la’ sum of mone: g 


e are now ready to THE MOS 
UskFUL Book IN Tite W ORLD ; The press, teach 


if Abbreviations used in ART, © o 
Population of Towns and Cities @ 
er letorialings statistics taken from them 


age 
° 
a 


CES PROFUSELY “ThitetkatE 
a oO} 7ORE DOI 

“ADV Sittin EMEN yee écoMPAS Yo 
to emhibit itt i 








6 you wish on 
could’ you make a friend than this useful boo with thelr NAME ON OTHE Gov 


H. C. WILKINSON & CO., Publishers,196 & 197 Fulton St., New York. 


The above offer of H. C. Wiitxmtson & Co., will not be made again to our readers. All should 
take advantage of it before it is too late. In ordering mention our Paper. 


er Cent, Off 


rey Sunday School 
SUPPLIES 


pers and graded Lesson Helps at prices 
below a ao. On trial, for three months, 50 








we NEWS 


EATAMERICAN 


PTO 


LADIES! 


Get up Clubs fcr our Ce!) roy. Tone ar A secure & 
beaunfu coe-Heae or di ‘i 7E4- 
SET (44 pieces). cur own 











WEBSTER’S 


UNABRIDGED. 
In Sheep, Russia and Turkey Bindings. 





THE CHRISTMAS CABINET. 
x O, 





“A LIBRARY IN ITSELF.” 
ET the latest edition with 118,000 
Words, (3000 more than any 





msaee Ehglish owen B hi h Spertament vm nistel"plated oa 
onary whic Ne. 2 ‘s very loud, + 
THE weonhihe 4 ives brief facts con- wiles wisehuan be tives exit by ee the sett, aed by Faermen; 
Se oe or ane 
n Illus ons— DHUuUM-| No.8, Pocket Match fate. The 
BEST ber, (about three times es many | mstsh safemade. vede caake oat Has carrageted botvem 
as found in any other Dict'ry.) eg et ‘ 
HOLIDAY GIFT. | Seceternc 
Most acceptable to Pastor, Parent, Teach- | “Ro. b seishecing Hur Crimpers, The only perc ble rimpere 
Most acce e astor, Paren each- ° 
er, Child, Friend ; for Holiday, Birthday, Wed- | msds amet CR oe ir to bre or njre the 
ding, or any other occasion. zm 
It is the best practical lish Dictionary | se 
extant.—London Quarterly Revie. 
Itis an ever-present and reliable school 
master to the whole family.—S. S. Herald. eI. denen, ©8.59, pes J 
G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass. sevepted 
. EUREKA TRICK & NOVELTY 00., 
Box 1148 87 Warren St., New Yorks 
ACME CLUB SEATHE. 








THE AMERICAN ACRI- 





cu LTURIST. Felffastening, agri ne 
Plates, Straps or ey. 

English or German. Price per mire 4. 
Kickle plated » oF 

Vol. 41. mail, 25 cents extra, fend for catalogue of Skater, Tricky, 


Novelti> *, Musical Instraments, and Sporting Guode. 


Price, Post-pald, per Year $1.60.) S'"' SIMPSON. 96 Fulton Sti N. Y. 


751 Broadway, New York City. 
(Opposite Astor Place.) 








beautiful tea-rete given away to i peste on 

club for $25. /.¥K the greatest ee et ever 
offered, Send in your orders and enjey a cup of 
@coD "TEA, Se at the same time years a 


per cent. off and if not found better, this is refunded 
Over five million circulation. Send fer samples 
and full particulars. DAVID. COOK, 46 Adams 
Street, (bicago. 


t » b0c., , and y } 

CONSUMPTION Sai oan icnein 

stamens a feature age | Sd Sir ot coma thee atheg there 
fae 


some Tea Set. No humbug. 





seq | NORMANS -JERSEYS-SOUTHDOWNS. 











ofcanes Le ding | utation of our t. 
sen EWODOTLES Finn tepemerwihaVal:| INE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPARY . 
BO. address, Dif. A- in Peal Sec Ne, | PO. Box 280, =" aim Sh and 68 Vesey Bt., N. 


HOUGHTON FARM. 


AUTOMATIC 


OR “NO TENSION” SEWING MACHINE. 


The onl ee Gry TO H that oo 
Superior Specialty. USED wit . 
remote gee Can you AFFORD to be without i 4 


Four Grandsons of Euretas—greatest of butter Willeox & Gibbs $M. 0o,,658 Broadway, N. 


" oumvanrraan, Onanen Oo, How Yor SHOFTHANO RE SRY 

















Nov. 30 852. 











No. 5. 


Sewing Machine 
DOES ALL KINDS OF WORK 


Every Machine Guaranteed. 
Address, 
Remington Sewing Machine Agency, 
281 and 283 Broadway, N. Y., 
or Ilion, N. Y. 





THE 





POLISHES 


Are unrivalled in their excellence, and always give 
‘TAL POLISH for Silver, Fickel. &o. 


LUSTHO #H pein DRESSING for Ladies’ & Chil- 

LUSTRO STOVE POLISH for Manufacttrers’ and 
Household use, 

LOT: BOOT AND SHOE POLISH, superior to 
Beware of Imitations. For sale every where. 


CHURCH EQUIPMEN'. 


Fi U RC EL 
.USHIONS. 


D. OSTERMOOR & SON, 
Office, 86 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


MENEEcY BELL FOUNDRY. 


Favorally known to the — since 
1826. Church,Chapel, School, Fire Alarm 
and other belis; also Chimes and Peale 


MENEELY & CO., WEST TROY, &. ¥. 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


wad - Pure Copper and Tin for Churches. 


KTBD. “Casal ogue se etc, FULL LLY 
WARRA sent Frese. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT. ¢ Cincine “© 














P.O. Bor’ sist. 
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Brooklyn Advertisements. | 


STATEN ISLAND 
FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


Office, 5 and 7 Jehn St., N. Y. 

(1199 Bway, ange Bae! St. « N.Y 
279 Fulton #t., okly 

147 N. Kighth St., o iliaileipbia, 
(43 N. Charles St., Baltimore. 

Dy, Chen, and Rejinish Dress Goods and Gar- | 


} 

| Ladies’ Dresses loaka, Robes, etc., of all fabrica 
| and of the most elaborate ‘styles, cleaned or dyed suc- 
| 





| BRANCH | 
| OFFICES 


DEA LERS 


| ARE INVITED TO EXAMINE THE LARGEST | 
AND BEST SELECTED STOCK IN THE 
UNITED STATES OF | 


, Plagues, Bronzes, 


| MARBLE CLOCKS, 


cessfnlly w itho ut ripping. 
Gcnt -men’s Garments cleaned or dyed whole 
Curta 1s, Wiudow- Shades, Table-Covers Carpets. 
ete., ciean dor d 
| Employing the 
| proved appliances, 


bess attainable skill and most im 
and having systematized anew 


ly promire the best results and unusually promp 


return of goods. Correspondence solicited 
oe received and returned by Express or by 


56 anv 7 JUHN STREET, NEW YORE. 





+ at . 
Srtistic Table China and Glass, Ed ati Soe oe ae if 
AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF DECORATED | uc ion ee, on. 0 
| OBJEOTS FOR HOUSEHOLD USE mses the lowest. | Over 1. tao stedente tent ‘year 
AND ORNAMENTATION ‘erms open 74. 3, April 4; oop. 12. Calendar | 
sent free by J. Xo iat SH, Sxo'y 





OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF Music. Under the 
~~ lege a Full corps of first-class in- 
structors in Theory, Voice Cul- 

| ture, Piano, Ooge, Stringed In- 
B’slyn. | Struments, &c. Class or private les- 
sons, aspreferred. For terms 
irees Prof. F. B 


f vington Brothers, | 


246-2 EULTON St., and 1l0 CLARK 8t., 


BRANCH HOUSE, 146 STATE 8t., RICE, Director 


Chicago. 





H. JULIAN, 


Importer & Manufacturer of 


JAMES THOMPSON, 
121 ATLANTIC AVENUE, 

BROOKLYN 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


CROCER. 


PILLSBURY FLOUR. 

MOCHA AND JAVA COFFEES, 
CHOICE CREAMERY BUTTER. 

and a large assortment of Fine Family 

Groceries. 

Families returning to the city and about laying in 

their winter supplies will do well to purchase their 

Flour, Teas and Sugar by the quantity, which will 

be supplied at lowest whclesale prices. 

FORTY-TWO YEARS IN THE GROCERY 

BUSINESS. 


121 Atlantic Av., Cor. Henry St 


No, 317 Canal St., 


NEW YORK, 
(oR HENRY B8T., 





+ This cut illustrates a Switch 
26 inches long, and weighing 

ounces. Made of the very 
finest imported French live 
hair, all one length, with 


ble at the price charged for 
it, BUT 4&8 THE VERY BEST 
THAT CAN BE ©BTAINED AT 
ANY PRICE. Similar gooda 
are a c. . _ dozen, 
wholesa 
Swtteh ( if ant quality can- 
not pe pught at 4 New 
York deaier' 3 Sor less than 
B12 to $16 

t®~ Avy Switch not found 
absolutely satisfactory, can 
be returned at oun expense, 


PRICE $5.00. 


¢#~ Iimstrated Catal 
® giving fall descriptions a 

» prices of all kinds of Switab- 
es, Braids, Curie, Frizzes, 
Front Head-Dresser, etc., 
etc., sent by mail, free, on 
app! lication. 


H. JULIAN, 


No. 317 Canal St., N.Y. | 
Established 23 Years 


et: 








Fashionable Clothing for) 
Men, Youth, Boys, and Chil-' 
dren. Reliable Coods at! 
low prices. | 

JOHN PARET & Co., a 1856. 
402 & 404 Fulton Street, J. LEACH, 


Cor. Callatin Place, STATIONER, PRINTER, 


Brooklyn. 
AND BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURER. 
J. E. STANTON, Manager. 86 Nassau Street. 


Letrer, Note, Foolscap, Bill and Legal Oap. 
| ALL SIZES OF OASH BOXES. 








One Price Only. 





TENDER FEET. 


People with tender feet can secure omen by wear- 
ing Boots and Shoes made on 


McComber Patent Last. 


‘They fst ne uscee then oft and are as neat and 
graceful as shoes can be. Call ‘or write to 


F. EDWARDS, Manufacturer, 
166 & 168 Atlantic Ave,, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


All kinds or 
and Washington Medallion Stee! Pens 


JALEAGH'S 
FALCON PEN, 





Bend 10 cents for one dozen Pens and Price- Liat. 


LEACH’S FALCON and LAW PENS | 
Prang’s Fine Birthday Cards from 2c to 
$1.00 Each 





ALANSON CARTER, 


DEALER IN HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS. 
Furnaces, Stoves, and Fire-Place Heaters, 


OPHN GRATHS, 


My and Stationary, always on hand, and put 
in the most workmanlike manner. A large vari- 
of Brass Fire Sets, Coal Hoda, etc. 


630 Fulton Street, near Flatbush Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


W A'TCHES. 


Conte me mize, German Silver cases, Nickel Plated, @ 
ew + $10 
Gente’ ize, Coin Bilver, Hunting Cases, B ai 
Gente rize, Gold Hunting Cases, B Jowels, 

















pis’ size, Gold Hu me BEST THING KNOWN ‘0: 
Ledies’ size, Gunmen Silver Cases, Nickel Plated, 

feist ie, corn aver, sinating ‘Oona in WASHING«*© BLEACHIN al 
Salta? tenn, Gate Senting Crs, “trom **| IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 
€82.£0 up warde, 
All the above are Stem Winders and Stem Setters, 


SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 
INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. 
No family, rich or poor should be without it. 
Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations 
well designed td mislead. PEARLINE iz the 
ONLY SAFE iabor-saving compound, and 
always bears the above symbol, and name of 


Ledice’ he 8’ and Gents’ Siver Hunting Case 
Va ull Jeweled, Key W' -_ - 80 
Iitevettd siogn) addrees Watches. atch 

&c., cenit he Every article we 

is Welent exactly as represented. UW not 

fe C, 








CUMMINGS & CO., 38 Dey St., N. Y. JAMES PYLE. NEW YORK. 


every department of our business, we can confinent- | 
t 


\Gospel Repentance. 
| “BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO. 
|Christian Evidences. 


o Oberlin 


HUMAN HAIR GOODS 


short stem, It is guaranteed | 
not only as the best obtaina- | 


American and Spring Back Diaries on 
cnet, hand all the year. 


Esterbrook’s, Giliott’s, Perry's, Spencerian 





Christian Union Tracts. 


REPRINTED FROM THE CHRISTIAN 
ONION, 


tatement of Belief. By the Rev. 
Henry Ward Beecher. 


|The Bible Answer to the Great Ques- 
tion. By the Rev. John Hak, D.D. 


|The Training of Children, By Henry 
Ward Beecher. 


\AS 


By the Rev. Ji 
M. Sturtevant, D.D. 


By 8. Austin 
Allibone, D.D. 
Price per hundred, assorted, $1. 


‘THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 
20 Lafayette Place, New York. 


HEALTH PRESERVING. 
CORSET + 


Is made Pertectly Adjustable 
to any form by a new and novel 
arrangement in econstructign, 
and is the most COM FOR TA. 
BLE and PERFECT Fit. 
TING corset known. 


fe Approved & by the Beste 
Physicians. 
Por sale by at Neading deale 
PRICE BY MAIL, St 
Lady Agents wanted, 
y MARINO? by 


BALL'S 








) 


| 
| 
| ie 


RRANT oR 
! MONEY REFUNDED 

















‘ens ot the 





SUNLIGHT AN0SH 

wes by John B. Gough- 
| gelling book ever issued. Now is the time to work for Holiday 
ar i Woardineres and see our ame 


AMONA LO 
AGENTS WANTED 
& ©00., Hartford, CSun. 
‘Sawing Made Easy. 





ow 
are now waiting for it. Mipicters pon ony “¢ ad 
The New Im 


AGENTS t BOOK AGENTS 
The temperance cause is now the Bes’ 
HONARCH LIGHTNING 
SAVY 





a AEN ph Bt., Chicage.. 


GENTS WANTED 


}f ALL PARTS OF THE U.S. TO SHIA 
THE 
American Universa! Cyclopadia 
n W. Green’s Son, 74 & 76 Beekman 81., Ne &. 


stal for Ilustraved 
ai and 0 n particular 
tning Sa 





| 
| 
] 








wanted for Tmmensety Dook, 
ives ofall the Presidents othe U8. 6 
ene large elegant volume. fastest 
ohne tmmense profits to agents. _ Every intelligent pew 
wnawantsit. Any onecas become a successful agent Coy 
«rns free Address HALLETT Boor Co. Portland Ver 


| AGENTS 








IMMEDIATELY? 
WAN 26 Young Men and Women to 
ay tert a: eter wr 

Prok-keepera, Pesmen, Salesmen, &c. Situations Guaranteed. 


COBB'S COLLEGE, Painesville,O 


Address withstamp, 


he AGENTSS | HOME 
IF 


WA to Ht. 4 
. FE lone vik oS Rapty since 











AOENTS W WAntaD,- 
1400.00 made by one 


six 
partic I f 

an showing guick 8 Seles ced (44 
ch to agente. oe a! once 

ar 
and coure choice territory free. 
Je Ee. SHEPARD & CO-> 

CINCINNATI, 0. 


ubber Printing Stamp, 
nos, & Oo., Clovelana. ¢ 


ARTIES desiring tor themselves pnd famiiies,. 
Boots, Shoes, Gaiters and Irdia Rub bbe 
excellent in qus sity and 

ER & CO., 26 West 14th. 





, 
BIG PAY to eeil our 
—_ free. TAYLOR 


4 
| obtain a 6 various & 
moderate in prices, at Mie 
8t., N.Y. 














ous. Pisnos $297.50. 
Sa 


Those anewering an Advertisement wtit 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser ane 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 
4dwortisement in the Christian Yaio” 


27 stops, 
ay oun a * 


BEATTY’S,O% 
Free hddrees D 











Be ° ~ ecemegengen S 
ahenmnies an ee ee — 


os > 
#1 hiy eoe” F* 


pieced 
— 
a 


* 


am aioe F ie 


> sre 


saab. Shy 


as nae 





— 


eee 


oe 


26 a tue 





ee an See ee 


ee ee 


; 
) 
| 
{ 
/ 


yy 


Mi ete le 


- Crowding, - give 
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€. Ridley & Sons, Mite nate ala) 
Ties mae UPHOLSTERY G00DS 


Holiday Display 


‘Toys, Dolls; 
Fancy Goods. 


Work Boxes, Writing Desks, Hobby 
Horses, Sleighs, Wagons, ‘Drums, 
Musical Instruments, etc. 


100 Different Games, 


AND EVERYTHING EVER THOUGHT OF OR 
ANVENTED IN TOYS OR GAMES. 
We Have Connected 


“ITH OUR ESTABLISHMENT DURING THE 
PRESENT YEAR 


FIVE ADDITIONAL BUILDINGS 


WHICH GIVES US MORE THAN DOUBLE THE 
’ @PAOE OF ANY HOUSE IN THIS OR ANY OTHER 


<<QTY iN WHIOH TO TRANSAOT BUSINESS. 


With the Increased Space 


‘ WE GHALL INCREASE OUR ASSORTMENT AO- 


OORDINGLY. 
Ive more room to Custom- 
rs, avoid all pushing or 
improved 
ventilation to our store. 


‘ ‘improve, if possible, our sys- 


‘tem of doing Business. 


‘OUR BOOK DEPARTMENT 


‘Is very large and interesting. 


WINE BOOKS ELEGANTLY ILLUSTRATED AND 
BOUND, CLOTH BOUND BOOKS, POPULAR AU- 
THORS. 


PHOTOGRAPH ALBUMS, FINE LEATHER AND 
PLUSH JEWEL OASES. 


OUR DOLL-ROOM. 


CONTAINS AN EXTRAORDINARY ASSORT- 
MENT. 


We Shall be Pleased 


TO HAVE ALL OALL AND EXAMINE OUR 
STOOK IN ADVANOE OF MAK- 
ING PUROHASES. 


“ORDERS «BY = MAIL 


PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO, AND SHIPPED 
AT ANY TIME AND AOCOORDING 
TO DIREOTIONS. 





EDW’D RIDLEY & SONS, 
309, 311, 311 1-2 to 317 Grand St. 


66, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68 and 70 ALLEN 8T., 
&, 61 and & OROHARD 8T., N. Y¥. 





Fringes, Cords, Novelties, 
Trimmings, 

eer Curtainr, Pertieres, Furniture, and 
Art-Needlework. 


McLEAN & GILLER, 
1293 B’way (cor. 33d St.), New York. 
Wend for Circular. Mention this paper. 
6 E. 14th Street. 
DRESS REFORM 





|}some Wrappers, 
Dresses, Matinees, &c. 

A choice assortment of Seal Sacques | These goods, owing to the late- 
and Dolmans, Silk Oiteman Circulars |ness of the season, are now 
and Dolmans (Ermine and Squirrel- | pjaced on their retall counters 


lined.) Murrs, in Sabie-tail, Seal, | at 75c. per yard, which Is very 
Black Fox, Lynx, and Beaver. Also 


alarge stock of fine Carriage and 
Sleigh Robes, in Black Bear, Wolver- 
ine, Hudson Bay Beaver, and Red 
Fox. 


Broadway and {9th St. 


CENUINE FURS. 


| much below the cost of importa- 
' tion, 





Broadway, cor. (ith St. 








RH. MACY & CO. 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., and 13th ST., 


ARNOLD, 
GONSTABLE & C0. 


NEW YORK. 





LADIES SILK HOSIERY. | asanp cENTRAL FANCY AND DRY Goops 


are offering a special line of ESTABLISHMENT. 
French Silk Hose (Evening 
Shades), Plain and Richelieu Ribbed, 
much below the cost of importation. 





_ We are displaying this sea- 
son the largest and most ele-| 
gant s'ock of Ho'iday Goods 
ever offered by us. | 


x| Our buyers have  been| 
W. & J. SLOANE abroad the. entre year, and 


maar Jat ah eae NaNO erent CAFO has been exercised 

Superb Collection ‘by them in selecting the choic- 
pe ‘est articles, both useful and 

ANCIENT and MODERN | ornamental, to be found in the 

Oriental manufacturing centers of 

Carpets and Rugs. | Europe. 

be cna: sre ai Purchasing entirely from 


Antique ‘manufacturers and paying | 


Broadway and 19th St. 
NEW YORK. 














Daghestan Rugs ‘cash, we are enabled to sell 
Contains fof the Finest Speci € . | 
— woughttothieMakd  (at’ most feasonable prices, 


Broadway, Eighteenth ang and our patrons can not only | 
——, Staasse rely upon getting goods of the 
finest quality, but at a positive 

saving to themselves. 





GREAT SALE 


CARPETS. 


500 Pieces 5-Frame Body 
Brussels at $110; worth $160 
per Yard, 





In ordering Christmas Gifts, 
we would urge upon our 
‘patrons the importance of 
placing their orders early, for 
as the Holiday Season ap- 
proaches, and Express Com- 
panies are crowded with busi- 
ness, delays will occur that 
we are powerless to prevent. 





A LARGE INVOIOE OF ORIENTAL OARPETS, 
RUGS, AND MATS JUST OPENED. 





AN ENDLESS VARIETY OF OUR CELEBRATED 
SMYRNA RUGS AND MATS, EQUAL IN STYLES 
AND OOLORING TO THE ORIENTAL GOODS, AT 
ONE-FOURTH THE OOST. 





DRUGGETS AND ENGLISH INGRAIN SQUARES 
FOR RUGS OR CRUMB CLOTHS A 
SPEOIALTY. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP 
& C0, 





and Hygienic Undergarments, [llustrated 
priced pamphict mailed free by Mrs. A. Fletcher & Co 








SIXTH AVE. AND 13TH ST., W. Y. 


RH. MACY & 60. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
CONSTABLE & 60 | Have opened several lots of high 
* Paris noveities in Oriental De- 


signs that are suitable for hand- 
Breakfast, 


JAMES McCREERY &CO., 


FOR VARIETY, STYLES AND PRICE WE DEFY 


B EST TEACHERS, 


TO CLOSE OUT A RECENT PUROHASE QUIOK- 
LY, WE SHALL OFFER AT AN ENORMOUS DIS- 
COUNT FROM THE REGULAR PRIOE: 

5 000 PAIRS LACE OURTAINS EMBRACING 
THE ENTIRE RANGE FROM A NOTTINGHAM TO 
| THE FINEST REAL FRENCH POINT BRUSSELS. 





THE NEW TUROOMAN, NUBIAN, BEDOUIN, 
| AND TAPESTRY OURTAINS SUITABLE FOR 
PORTIERES AND WINDW DRAPERIES, FROM 


$6 PER PAT. 


UPHOLSTERY COODS. 


Sheppard Knapp 
& Co,, 





‘SIXTH AVE. AND 18TH ST.. N. Y. 


16 YEARS. 


BOYS’ | Thes periorad- 
jwantages of the 
\LILIPUTIAN 

BAZAAR forLiT- 


generally known 
than its unequal- 
\led facilities for 
the satisfactory 
outfitting of LADS 


GIRLS’ 
CL OAKS from 10 "to 46 


YEARS of age. 
Bear in mind that 
we keep every ar- 
ticle of apparel re- 
quired for child- 


DRESSES, |r Yore vane 
\from HATS to 
BABIE 


SHOES. Thetlarg- 
OUTFITS. 


5 est and most com- 
| plete assortment 
\of reliable goods 
\to select from, a 
the lowest prices. 
Pefore purchasing any of the advertised ‘‘ bar- 
gains * in MISSES’ AND CHILDREN’S CLOAK 
ANDO DRESSES AND BOYS’ CLOTHING, it 
will pay well to look over our tables containing 
odd garmencs where lines of sizas have been 
broken. These lots are composed of rome of 
our MOST DESIRABLE STYLES, and are being 
closed out at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


BEST & CoO., 


60 West 23rp S81, pet., 5rn & 6TH Aves. 


| Clothing sccm eo 0c. more 


AND 





SYPHER & CO. 
739 & 741 BROADWAY. 
Now on Exhibition, the Works of Art 
from the Duke of Hamilton Sale, also 
a large Collection consisting of Choice 
Pieces of the finest French and Ger- 
man Cabinet Work, Gobelin Tapes- 
tries, Sevres, Dresden, Berlin and 
other Porcelains, Bronzes, Dutch 
Clocks, Antique Holland and Italian 


Furniture, Old English Silver. &c, 





and V¥oreign, 


For every department of instruction, low or high, 
premptiy provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 


Candidates’ New Bulletin mailed for stamp. All 





KNABE 


PIANOFORTES. 


UNEQUALLED IN 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship and Darability. 


WILLIAM KNABE & vO. 
Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, 


Baltimore, No. 112 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 











% 
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* To know that we know what we know, and that we do not know what we do not know, that 





Who Know When 


Steamboats will sink or burn? 


Railroad Trains will be wrecked? 


Boilers or Lamps will explode? 
Horses will take fright and run? 
Bricks or Timber will fall? 
Fire burn or Lightning strike? 
Machineiy will crush or mangle? 


is true knowledge.” 


Do Y ou Know W hen 











SER 
4 





Tools or Glass will cut? 
»plinters or Nails will wound? 
Slips or Falls will happen? 
4A Hammers or Weights will bruise? 
Ladder or Staging will give way? 
Animals will kick or bite? 
Limbs be sprained or broken? 


When Fatal or Disabling Injury by Accident may be caused in any one of a thousand ways ? 


AS YOU DO NOT KNOW, AND NO MAN CAN TELL YOU, 


THE ONLY SAFE ALTERNATIVE IS TO INSURE IN 


The Travelers Life & Accident Insurance Go, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN: 


The Largest General 


Accident Company 


in 


the world, which 


takes the Risk and 


Guarantees Indemnity, with little trouble or expense”to the Insured. 


Amount Paid for Accidental Death and Injuries,’ - 








- $5,300,000 


GENERAL ACCIDENT POLICIES, by the year or month, written by Agents at small 
cost and short notice. 


LIFE AND ENDOWMENT INSURANCE, all safe and,well-approved forms, with low 
rates and ample security. 


ONE OF THE SOUNDEST LIFE COMPANIES IN 


Gash Assets 


JAMES G. BATTERSON, President. 








$6,441,000. 


Cash Surplus, - 





RODNEY DENNIS, 


Secretary. 





THE WORLD. 
. $1,656,000. 


JOHN E. MORRIS, Assistant Secretary. 


Agents within hailing distance in all parts of the United®States and Canada. 





PIANO 


SER eR 
Excels all other Pianos of American mani 
facture ‘n its various patented improvement: 
The new designs in CHICKERING GRANDS 
assuring larger results in power and purity 
length and sweetness of tone, leave nc! 
mg to be desired. ,The Chickering SQUARE 
PIANOS in all the usual styles are unrivalec 
The new CHICKERING UPRIGHT has the 
justly celebrated patented metallic action 
which forever prevents the possibility of at 
mospheric interference with the accion of the 
instrament, and adapts it for use in any 
climate. 

Send for Circular and Price List. 
CHICKERING & SONS, 


Wearercoms, 
$06 Fith Ave., BH. ¥. | $56 Tremont-st., Sost.c 





THE 


“HEYWOOD” 


RATTAN 


FURNITURE. 


Page we Carriages, etce 
East 14th Street 
REAP UNION SQUARE 


N. Y. 
Illustrated sheets sent on 
application. 


" PERFECTION” 
STUDENT 
LAMPS. 


After a thorough test with 
all other student lamps, the 
Unfted States Government 
have decided this lamp supe- 
rior to all others, and have 

over 10,000 for 


purchased 
througboat. ho _ooumnry. 
to leak or get 





Lan 








Seld by all Lamp 
Dealers. 


A NEW GROU P i JOHN 





“JOHN 
23 UNION SQUARE, 


VISITORS 
OPEN EVENINGS DURING 


ROGERS. 


Representing Othellp, 
Desdemona, 
when the latter dis 
covers Desdemona and 
Cassi n the garder 


and first ex- 


cialming : 


Ha! | like w 
Price, $20.00 
These groups 


© go to any 
part of the world, and 
their safe 
guaranteed. If intend- 
ed fo Wedding 
Holiday presents they 
will be forwarded 
promptly as directed. 
Illustrated catalogues 
can be had on appiica- 
tion, or will be mailed 
y Ten Cents 


arrival 


or 


by inclosing 


to 


RO GE RS, 


NEW YORK. 


ARE ALWAYS WELCOME. 
WEEK 


CHRISTMAS. 


BEFORE 





- 








Our new cata- 
logue will tell you 
how safely, easily and 
cheaply you can buy 
clothing for men or boys 
y mail. Send your ad- 
dress, and we will forward it 
by return post. 


Wanamaker & Brown. 
Oak Hall, 
Sixth and Market Sts., Philadelphia 





AVON SPRINGS 


HOTEL AND SANITARIUM. 


(Established 1860.) 


POPULAR WINTER RESORT. 


Best Sulphur Waters in the country for the cure 
of rheumatism, skin disease, liver disorders, ma- 
larial affections, diseases of women, etc, Baths 
within the building. Steam heat. Fine Table. 
Society genial and cultured. The resort of many 
eminent persons for rest and recreation. Baths 
and best medical advice without extra charge. 

Address, 

L. 8S. HINKLEY & CoO., 


Aven, Livingston Ce., N. Y- 


Cassio | 


and lago at the time | 
cS 
| | - 
| ie 
| \ 
lot 
tihoi || Ga 
ul tial ° 
| 


extra | 





| Bento. O. 





_ Magic Lanterns Outdone. 
‘The Polyopticon, or Wonder Camera, 


@ 






cites Othello’s suspi- | | " 


See the Christian Union for Oct, 
19, 1882, Page 355. 


The Polyopticon wiil show on a wall or screen 
greatly enlarwed viewer of newspaper or book illus- 
trations, portraits, comic cuts and _ silhouet 
chromo cards in their colors, the works of a w: 
in motion, etc. Can be used on any Argand Gas er 
Oi! Burner, making a 3-foot picture. 


PRICE, $2.50. Address 


Ernest Coldbacher, Optician, 
9 FULTON ST., NEW YORK, 


WHITE AND DECORATED 


French China &English Porcelain at Low Prices 


Fine White French China Dinner Bots, 149 ps... a | 08 
Fine White French China Tea Se pieces. . 

Fine Gold-band French China Tea Sets, 44 ps. H & 
Richly Decorated French — Ti ay pent Bo 





Chamber Sets, 11 pieces, 3 
White English’ Pd an ve 3 bring 100 pe.. — 
Silver-pla Dinner Knives, per doz........... 8 


ALSO ALL HUUSEFURNISHING GOODS, 


Illustrated Catalogue and Price-List mailed free on 
application. Estimates furnished. 


C. L. Hadley, Coeper Institute, N. Y. City. 


Orders sor and on Oar or Seeamer free of charge. 
. or P. O. Money Order. 





“NIAGARA” 


Improved Flushing Rim Water Closet 
and Supply Tank. 


The cheapest and best of the kind in the market. 
Enterprise Pottery Co.’s Plumbers’, Railread and 
Steamboat Earthenware. Square French Closet 
Bowls, Ventilated Odorless Urinals. Field’s Flush 
Tank. Stone Laundry Tubs. Garbage Burners. 
Garbage Barrels. 

Send for catalogue. 


MYERS SANITARY DEPOT, 
94" Beekman=~t.. N.FY. 
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THE MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE ELECTRO GOLD AND SILVER 
PLATED WARE. 





V.AIN FACTORics H wicRILEN, CONRN., u. s. A. 


Branch Factory: HAMILTON, ONTARIO. 


Salesrooms: UNION SQUARE, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


154’ State Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
134'Sutter Street, SAN FRANCISCO,CAL.  , 


and at the Factories. 


For nearly one-third of a century these wares have been before the 
public. Their durability has been proven by many years of constant 
service, while the] various designs |of both form and ornamentation are 
of the highest artistic excellence. 


TRADE MARKS. 
FOR SPOONS, FORKS, &c. 


1847, ROGERS-BROS. Al. &: 
1847, ROGERS) BROS, Xll, tie wor Wis Met 


Particular attention is invited to the above Trade Marks, which should be invari- 
ably inspected before purchasing.® 











